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CHAPT^IR 1 ' 
INTRODUCTION 



\ , The phr-ase "day care" has come to' have many* meanings and to arouse 

strong reactions, some ^positive and some negative. Many women view day 

care as a necessity in the fight for equal rights and opportunities in 

J 



the *einpio3nTient world. Others also §ee day care as a necessity, but^for 

different reasons. They view da'^^^are as the only ^^Wsibl^so^iition to 

child care while /they earn a "living for the family. ( Day care enter§ 

into the lives of other women ijn quite a different Way. As the ^caretakers , 

/ ; ' • - . ' 

it provides them with a ^source of income without learving their home and 

children. ^ \^ * ' - ' * 

Still pther mothers .view day ca^e as th^ worst possible fate that 

could befall them or their children. These motheVs believe strongly 

^' ^ . , *' ft ' ^ 

that the mother's place Is in the home with help child. D^re consequences 

are e^ivisioned for tjie 'day care chilS. To the Educator, day care has vet * 

an entirely different meaningJ Teachers view daycare as an opportunity 

to provide childrerr with the opportunity to leaipi to manage social 

relationships and to acquire skills prerequisite to success in school. 

From the perspective of some go^iernmental agencies^ day care is viewed 

as an opportunity to improve the, environment of children from economically 

and educationally impoverished homes. 
% 

Needless to say, most opinions about the value o*f day care for 
children are clouded by the **cause** or need of the adult. The child is 
ofteil the last consideration. But even If a mother or teacher is 
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concerned about the impact of day care on the child, relatively little 

information is available.. There have been few systematic attempts to 

study the characteristics of ^day care situations or to stifdy the impact 

of various types of care settings on child development. Particularly 

small is the number of studies which have focused on the Social-emotional 

aspect of development. Partly because research tools are somewhat better 

developed for assessment of cognitive skills and partly because of the 

/ 

preacademic thrust of programs such a^ Head Start, more emphasis has 
been placed oi^the influence of preschool programs on cognitive abilities. 
Even those studies, however, typically evaluated the impact of special 
programs, not the everyday day care setting. Because of the emphasis 
during the last decade or so^n educational preschool programs, many 
parents have been led to assume thati all group day care settings , provide 
quality preschool programs that a\e by definition bett^er than what the 

r 

child would receive at home. Similarly many' parents assume that the 
group setting will provide invaluable socialization training. The child 
will learn to get along Veil with age-mates. ' > 

That day care is not a" unitary concept or experience has *been 
documented by Prescott, Jones, and Kritchevsky (1967). The basis for 
this assertion came from an intensive study of 50 day care^ centers in the 
Los. Angeles area^ TKey observed teachers , children, facilities, and % 
progranTs' in typical centers, both public and private. Based on time 
sampling over. a 10 day period in each center they found marked differences 
among the centerrs in^ such featu!^es as teaching style, training of staff, 
quality of ^ysical space, and child response. They found that children's 



Interest artS involvement in the programs was- delated to the" flexibility 

r ' '\ ■ ' 

of the prog^raia as well as to the sensitivity of thfe teachers and child- ^ 
centeredness of the approach. The results of their observations would 
suggest that the university based centers which have been the source of 
most evaluation studies of day^care are probably not typical cenjtersT^ 
Few, if any> non-university center^ hajie^as favorable staff-child ratios, 
trained staff, or well-planned programs. The results of studies based 
on compdpfsSa of children, In the model centers with control groups^must 
.be interpreted strictly within the context of the day care environment * 
offered in th'e^mode^ center, Generjllzation to the^ypical setting may 
be misleading. 

In a rnore recent summary of their observations of day care settings, 
Prescott and-Jones (1973:) discuss~-some of the assets and liabilities of 
group day care as a child-rearing environment. They question th^ 
assumption that ^oup day care can meet all the needs of chilc^reiu ^Tliey 
note, for example, thaf.despitethe^ fact that tlie ^rout> ^setting encourages 
independence from the adult by Virtue of there being less access to^ an < 
adult, children in jcenters usually are under the constant surveillance of 
an adult unlike children at-home. ..There, is little privacy for the,thild 
from either children or adults. This, lack of* freedom may reduce a child's 
opportunities to truly explore his own capabilities. Along the same line, 
the authors also suggested that^^^ecause individual attention is limited. in 
the center, children may not Teceive sufficient encouragement in their 
attfmpts at a new activity. They fear that some of the impetus for 
growth stemming from adult iirtterest in the^cjhlld will be lost. 
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The rigid s^!heail±lTTg.'of actlyltles and lack of choice In many 

■ " ^ * ^ ~- " • ^ 

centers was^^^^so-^noted as a possible disadvantage of the day care » 
center In provldlngn)alance of experience. While predictability has 
Its place In giving some order and security to the 'child's, life, it may 
be overdone, particularly In larg^ centers which have many children and 



adults to coordinate. PrescQtt and Jones. atgue that a part of learning 

to cope with everyday living Is to encounter the unexpected, to. deal 

with a wide variety of situations. Sbme centers tend to Insulate children' 

y . 

from any disorder, even to the extent of avoiding possible encounters with 
^Irt, stones, 'trees, and ants in the play yard. 

Desplfe the finding that the good center can provide a greater 
variety of play materials and equipment than found in most homes, not 
all learning opportunities are necessarily centered around planned pre- 
academic "school" activities. The authors question whether the "nursery 
school" ihodel is the best for meeting all of the child's needs, i>articularly 
when the child spends a full day in the setting/* They suggest thai 
perhaps^ family day care or a combination of family' day care and nursery 
e^hool" are options that should be~explored. WltK .some training many day . ^ 

care mothers mlgrtt^^be able to combine mothering and teaching roles in a 
**♦ *' X • 

more inforihalV flexible^ atmosphere . " . ^ 

■ -ri . ■ : . 

Goals of Present Study^ • . , - * ^ 

The major goal of the p'rfe«ent study was to extenjd the Prescott- and 
Jones contribution to our understanding of the charactelrlstics of the 
typical day-care^ ^etlilng by assessing the impact of typical day care 
settings 6n several aspects of ppclal-emotlonal development. In, -an' 



attempt to provide Information about the influence of day care based 
on a **nursery school" model and day care based on a home model, children 
in both group and family day care settings were sampled. It was expectea 
thaft: children's response to maternal separation and their subsequent 
social-emotional development would be affected by the form of substitute 
care provided. To fulLy appreciate the possible differential influence 
of the. two care experiences, comparison with a sample of home-reared / 
children was viewed as essential. 'Most parents, J:ea<:hers, pediatricians, 
psychologists, and politicians in the United' States view the home as the 
optimal environment for normal social-emotional development]. Only the 
mother can serve ^as the catalyst for healthy emotional development. 
'Accordingly, comp^arison of the ofiLtcomes of day care settings w[ith 'those 
of the hoiAs. setting is important' to provide, a perspective for 



^nter,^ 
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pretation. For example ,| if. a higher proportion of emotionally disturbed 

children were found in group 'c^ re than ki day care hotiies,' we would want 

So know how that proportion compared with a home-reared group. By 

inclusion, af the home-reared gr^up we would be able to say whether the 

*«grQ^P experience had increased the frequencys of emotionally distur-bed 

Aildren 6r whether- the family dav care experience was associated with 

infrequent emotional disturbance. - ' 

With the exception of a recent study \^y Winett, et al . (1974) the 

authors were not aware of a stxidy which combined the following features: 

(1) focus upon a cross-section of four'^year olds in typical (rather than 

model) day/care settings; (2) comparison of family day care'as well as 

/ Wk. 
center children with -a matched home-Veared sample; (3) examination of 



the influence of as manv as five years in day care and as few as one 
in the same study; ^(4) a comparison of attitudes of the mothers of 
children in day care and non dav care groups. 

For comprehensive • rqvievfs of previous research dealing with the 
Influence of maternal employment and/or *day care on the familv and on 
children, the reader Is referred to Caldwell (1973), Grotberg (1971), 
Hoffman (1974), Siegel and Haas (1963), Stolz (1960), and Wallston (1973). 
Investigator Bias > a 

Often the discussion of the effects of maternal employment and/or 
day care on children ha§ taken place within th6 framework of the maternal 
deprivation literature, (cf Wallston, 1973). In such a context 
separation is equated with deprivation. The outcome for the children in 
such a context can* only be negative, that is, lead to emotional disturb- 
ance, flattened emotion, and delinquency. The assumption was made in 

^ r . 

conceptualizing the present study that dav care may have some advantages 
and some disadvantages -over home-rearing with respect to ^social-emotional 
development. Which mode of rearing produces a desirable ^outcome will 
depend, on individual definition of the adjusted child, on the adequacy 
of the parental home or day care setting in providing the ^support for 
each definition of the adjxisted child, and of course, on the particular 
child. In other words, we assumed that not all outcomes are viewed as 
equally desirable by all parents and teachers, that situations within a 
care mode will differ markedly in the kind of environment they provide, 
and that not a^^^hildren will respond identically to similar experiences. 
Accai;'dingly,^Wj^^ began with the bias that there will be assets an,d liabiliti 



associated with each care setting: group day care centers, family dav 

« 

care homes, and full parental care. [ 

Consistent with Moore (1969), we prefer to view the outcomes of, 

i 

various care experiences as indicating "contrasting trends of personality 
development rather than degrees of disturbance" (p. 244). The goal of 

proiect was to obtain data which would allow us to characteriz-e 
some of the contrasting trends in development associated with experience 
in a center, family day care home,' or in full parejital care. 

It should be noted that centers and day care homes do not exhaust 
the child care arrangement for working mothers. Actording to the 
Westinghouse-Westat (1970) day care survey only about 34% of children 
under six years of age with working mothers were in formally recognized 
centers of familyN^^y care homes. A large number of children are cared 
for in their own homes by a relative or paid babysitter or in someone 
else's home on an informal basis. At least among family with incomes 

c 

I 

under $8000 the extended ^family pro,vided day care for more than 50% of 
the children. Children cared for on an informal basis by a relative or 
friend were not included in the present studv. One would expect, hoVever, 
that some of the advantages and most of the disadvantages of the formal ^ 
family day care setting would be minimized. 
Problems of Interpretation . ''^ 

Control. Many problems are associated with research on global 
variables ^ such as maternal employment or day care. One of the most 
serious problems involved in a study of the social-emotional effects 
day care is evident in the previous paragraphs. Daycare is fa global 
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variable encompassing several other factors such as maternal employment, 
substitrute care, multiple caretaking, maternal separation, and many 
other variables. Although we purport to be studying the influcjpce of 
day care experience oa social-emotional development, these other 
variables are necessarily confounded with day care. Because it was not 
possible to study thd impact of day care by randomly assl^ing children 
to a care experiences we had to live with thos confounding by being 
cautious in interpretation of the results of cqmparisons • The reader 
should remain aware that we are exploring the relationship between day 
care and child behavior throughout the report, not identifying^"causal" 
factors. 

Another problem of interpretation arising from the use of field 
rather than experimental data was the unknown selection tids . We did 
not know what led parents to select a particular mode of care nor did 

■ M 

we know how many potential subjects did not "last**>the nine month 
minimum that we established in defining dav care experience. It can 
probably be assumed that parents would have made alternative arrangements 
by that time if thereWas clear evidence of poor adjustment of the child 
to the center or day cai;e home setting. It %hould be noted that it was 
not a requirement in the present study that children have been in the 
*same center or day care home for the nine month minimum but that they 
have be^ in the same care mode. > ^ 

Sampling , Frequently it is difficult to generalize on the basis of 
research deald,ng with maternal employment; or dav care because the sample 
was purposely a select problem group, because no efforts was made to 

!) i, i 9 



systematically sample from representative groups, or because yie attempt 
to match day care and control sub-jects on family and economic variables 
placed constraints on the sampling. There is some difference in opinion 
of what is' the most fruitful strategy of research in this area. Stolz 
(1960) emphasized that without control for the personalj^t^^^^of^ ^e mo ther 
and family circumstances, interpretation of differences in the charact- 
eristics of children in substitute care is virtually impossible. She 
would vi'ew matching as essential. It should be noted that studies 
assessing the effects of demonstration day care programs such as the 
Children's Center,'' Syracuse and the logitud'inal study under Kagan's 
direction at Harvard have employed matched home-reared controls for their 
evaluation stu<^ies. Wallston (1973), however, points out that matching 
is not the whole answer to interpretation problems. By matching, the 
possibility of detection of an interaction between maternal or family 
variables and day care and/or maternal employment is eliminated. She 
suggests that it would be desirable to treat these variables as inter- 
acting independent variables. Such a solution would require a very large 
sample in order to ensure sufficient representation in each subcategory. 

In the present studv a compromise between the Stolz and Wallston 
approaches was attempted. Subjects were matched on several variables 
known to be related to several of the task measures: mouther's education, 
number of siblings, number of parents in the home, sex, and race. On 
tasks where we had some reason to assume that care mode might interact 
with one of the matching variables, we included the variable as a factor 
in the analysis to allow for assessment; of the interaction component. 
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We were particularly in terested/in w^iether number of parents i?^*^ the 
home might' interact with dav care experience on measures o£ sex role^ 
preTerence and self-concept. Since a disproportionate number of the 
users of day care are from single parent homes, assessment of the 
influence of day care for that subgroup was considered to be valuable. 
Does the day care setting provide for some of the child's needs that 
the mother alone is unable to meet or dpes the daily separation compound 
the influences of father absence (particularly in' cases wherfe the child 
remembers the father's leaving)? 

Although no attempt was madef to match children in the present 
study on the basis of maternal attitudes toward parenting and children- 
rearing practices, we were concerned that the mothers of day care 
children might be quite different from mothers of home-reared children. 
For example, the mother who works' or goes to school presents a somewhat 
different role model to the child than the housewife and may be less 
reinforcing of stereotyped roles for both boys and girls. She may, 
accordingly, be more demanding of her child, particularly a girl, on 
educational and achievement^ oriented tasks. Hoffman's (1974) recent 
review7,of the effects of maternal employment on the child does suggest 
that there is some basis for that assumption. The only study cited which 
included young children (9-12 vears '6f age) did ^d that the children of 
working mothers showed higher achievement motivation. 

Another dimension, on which one might expect mothers of day care and 
non-day care children to differ is child-cetiteredness , i.e., the extent 
*to which thev believe that having children has altered their lifestyle. 
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the protectiveness of the mother, and the. extent to which the mother 
babies the child would be expfected to differ. The mother who must be at. 



school or wrk early each day may not have time to help him dress, 6at, 
and pick up toys. Several studies revi.ewed by Hoffman examining indep- 
endence |:raining of the working and non-working mother revealed that 
the working m<9ther required children to take more household responsib- 
ilities and were likely to stress independence. These studies, ho^ver^ 

( • 

focused on considerably old^r ^ildren, than included in the present study 
At the preschool age the influence of maternal emplo3mient on independence 
training may be quite the opposite, of that found with older children. 
At an age where getting dressed and eating are*not entirely automatic, 
the working mother may be inclined to do it for the child rather than 
go through th« sometimes lengthy process of letting the child try to' 
figure out which is the front of the shirt, etc. The patiojice required 
of the mother at that stage to allow for independence may not be as 
frequently f.ound among 'the workin^thotfi'^^^ - 

To examine the possible confounding of day e^e and mother attitude, 
.in the present study, the following stJgf^Segv was employed. Mothers of 

participating children were interviewed and th^ care groups compared on 

'^^^^^^^-^^^ -r . 

several clusters of m^^iernal attitud^^^. The cluster scores derived from 
the mother interviews were also inclpdjdj-^dn, a correlation matrix with 
task measures. In cases where both a ^are group difference in maternal 
attitude was found and a correlation^^^efen the mother attitude'score 

and the task measure in question, the motth^lf variable was used as a 

~ ''^^^'•^^'^ ' ' ■ 

covariant Xn the analysis for care group^fhd sex effects. In this way 

3^ ' 
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it was possible to determine if care group effects on task measures 
were attributable to group-related mother attitude or to the car^ 
experience . 

It should be noted that the reasoning behind selectively including 
a matching variable as a factor in an analysis' and including a mother 
variable as a covariant was somewhat different, although related. Fori 
the matching variables we were concerned that care expferience might 
interact with one of the matching variables, particularly number of 
parents. For the mother attitude variables, however, we were concerned 
about eliminating variability due to differences in mother attitude if 
they were group related. The care groups were not prematched on the 
basis of mother attitude. 

Representativeness of the day care - setting . Much of the available 
data on the impact of care experience on child development stems from 
comparisons of the progress of children in demonstration projects with 
a matched control group (e.g., the Syracuse project). This information 
is invaluable. It has the advantage over field data of control over the 
sample in day care and control over the experience provided for the 
children. There i;5 often a problem of generalizability of the findings, 
however, as alluded to previously. The demonstration programs are by 

design atteinpts to provide the optimal child development environment. 

i 

Although some of the private and non-profit day care settings 'may come 
close to meeting these standards, visits to a few centers^ and da^^are 
homes make it very evident that the standards are not what would Je 
considered optimal by most early childhood education specialists in the 
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typical day care setting. It was the goal of the present study, to 
obtain comparative Information on the development of children In the * 
^lyplcal center, the typical day care home, and In the, typical iferental 
home. To meet this goal^ It was necessary to sample children from a 
number of cen-ters and homes from a variety of neighborhoods. Consider- 
^able variability Is automatically Introduced but that was consistent 
wl^h the goal. We were Interested in drawing conclusions about the 
Impact of day care, in general, on social-emotional ' development , not the 
Impact of only quality day care or only day care for the- disadvantaged. 
WiB attempted to sample what would be considered quality, moderate, and 
poor- day care which swerved children from disadvantaged, average, and 
advantaged homes. * • 

Age . Comparison across studies on the influence of day care on 
development is difficult because of the variations in age of onset, years 
in day care, and age at testing. It is important that the reorder keep 
in mind when evaluating the results of this project as well as others 
that the conclusions can only be applied to children who meet the same 
onset, years in day care, al^d age at testing parameters. If no difference 
is found on a particular^easure ciuring the preschool age between day 
care and non-day care children, .we cannot automatically assume that the 

'I 

experience had no influence. It may not manifest itself until a la^tef 
age. Similarly, if a difference is found during the preschool years, ^ 
it does not follow that the care groups will necessarily differ o^ that 
variable for the remainder of their lives. 

A somewhat older group of children that has typically been sampled 



was employed in the present; study. Four year olds, were selected for^ 
several reasons. ThTe most important was that we wished to examine 
the influence of years in day ^are on selected measures of social- 
emotional development, but wanted t^"""a5^so without the confounding 
influence qf ' public' school. For that reason, we selected the oldest 
preschool group. Subjects ranged from 3 yekrs 11 months to five years 
1 month. By restricting. the range of ages Included, the selection of 
assessment instruments which would be feasible to use with all, the ' 
children was facilitated. It was considered important to be able to 
employ the same instruments wi^h all children since .a basic gbal of 
the study was evaluation ofv^how children raised in div.erse environments 
responded to identical situations. ' . 

Data Source > One of the biggest decisions in any research project 
is the choice of behavioral patterns and technique of assessment of 
those patterns. AJ.though the current trend is increasingly toward^ 
observation in the naturalistic setting,, that alternative was judged to 
be infeasible in the present study. I^o make valdd comparisons of children 
in the three care modes, it was , deemed^eo^^ntial to arrange as great a 
degree of comparability in the testing situation as possible. That is, 
it hardly made sense to ob'serve the cente,r child at play in that setting 
and the home*child at play' in his bedroom. To achieve our goal of 
diversity of sample, it was not practical to arrange a common playroom 
for all cfiildren to enter for observation of their response to the same 
toys -and same grbup of unknown children. Similarly, it was not practical 
since two-thirds of the mothers were employed or in school during the day * 
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to observe the child in Interaction with the, mother in a common setting.. 

Because of these difficulties, the decision was made to employ a . . 
set of common gam^s, stories, and tasks which did not require the 
presence of other children or the parents. The assessment instruments 
for the most part had prior validation data. The basic rationale behind 
the use of" the set of tasks, was to obtain children's responses -to 
identical materdals and situations, in the presence of 'the same strange 
adult. Administration of the tasks took place in the .same, unfamiliar* 
environment for all children, a mobile unit brought to the c^iilAs's setting 
Focus of the Present Study \ 

Several developmental variables known to be^ influenced by the child's 
social learning environment were studied b'y obtaining children's responses^ 
on several tasks. The tasks were designed to assess aspect,s of curiosit/, 
attachment patterns self concept, sex role, a'chieuenient motiy^at-ion , 
impulse control, and cooperation. Several commo^i^^ssumptions\abc|at^ 
impact of day care on child behavior were evaluated on the basis ^ the 

V 

t^ask rfteasure<||(^ ' ' ' \ • 



a. Absence of maternal support leads to* negative self concept 

b. Day care experience, particularly in a center, fosters the 
develppfnent of cooperation play pattern's. 

c. ^ Center children are more peer oriented than honje-reared 

children. 

d. . Day care weakens mother-child attachment. * 

e. Dav care experience results in a broader • range of attachments 
to non-parent adults than does home-rearing. ^ * , 

1 

f. Children in family *day care B^mes become strongly attached to 
the day care mother, sometimes as strongly as to the mother.^ 
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g. Center children ^hoU i^ss attachment for the caretaker^.than 
do family day care chi.l3ren. 

h. Day care, cliildren'^iftore ^readily ' approach new situations and 
people than ad bome^r^afed children. 

i* 'Boys beccine **f eminized^*; 'in their activity preferences in^the 
day care center setTfing. • . 



j. The **school setting" of 'the center fosters impulse control 
and ability to delay gratification. 

k. The "school setting" of fh^ center promoted interest in 
achievement, particularly on academically ' oriented tasks. 
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CHAPTER 2 

SAMPLING, DESIGN AND GENERAL iPROCEDURE 

Sampling 

Subjects. The participants in the project were 282 four year old 
^children. Four year olds ^e'tB selected as the target of the study for 
three main reasons. (1) The effects of the day care experience would 
not be confounded with the effects of elementary school attendance. 
(2) By selecting the oldest preschool age group it would be possible to 
assess ^the effects of the number of years in day care on task measures. 
(2) An important practical consideration was that by limiting the age 
range, a common set of tasks couid be employed for all subjects, thereby 
facilitating interpretation. i -v 

/ 

Each child had experience in one of three types o/z care situations. 
Care experience was determined through caretaker records and parental 
report.^ The' criteria for inclusion in each care group were as follows: 
Group Day ^are (GDC) 

A total of 105 children in centers were sampled. Mean age was' 
53. 6 months. 

a. conglomerate eagre — tliese 70 children had been in a day 
icare center full-time (30 or mdre hours per week) for at 
least 9 months previous to testing. They had also spent 
.at least six months with a babysitter or with a family 
dav care mother prior to entering a*" center. Total nun\ber 
of years in day care ranged from 9 months to nearl-y-#ive 
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years. The average number of years in a center was just 

over three years (3-29' years) . 

b. center care onlv , — thes^ 35 children had been in a day 

care center full-time (30 or more hours per week) for at 

least 9 months previous to testing. No previous day care 

it- 

experience of any type wafe repLorted by the mothers of * 
these chi4dreii. The number of years in day care vas 
generally less than for childrjen in conglomerate care but 
ranged from one to' four. - The average about* two years 
(1.80 years). Onlv two "center care only" subjects had 
been in day care more than 2h years. These Children had 
attended a center accepting children at one year of age. 
Family Day Care (FDC) _ • 

These 92 children had been 'in a licensed family day home full-j 
time (30 hours or more per weefk) for at least nine months 
previous to testing and ranging to^ as many as five years. 
Licensed capacity of the homes ranged from 1 to 6 full-time \ 

\ 

children. Five FDC children had previous care with a babysitter* 
at home or had spent a short time in a day care center. Eight 
children had some preschool experience (Head Start or Montesori) 
concurrent with' the FDC situation. After subtracting out the 
time spent in preschool, these children still met the criteria 
for full-time family day care* The average number of years in 
day care was just under three years (2.76 years^. 

0 0 030 ^ 
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Full Parental Care (PC) 

These 85 children had been In tbe full-time care* of the mother 
and/or father since Infancy. Mean age was 53.5 months. An 
.effort was inade to Include children with and'without preschool 

experience since It was expected that the mothers of the two 
' groups might have somewhat dlf f eretit philosophies of child- 
rearing and education. * Thlrt^*-s*£x (42.3%) were attending pre- 
school. With five exceptions the number of hours In preschool 
per weel\yas* six or less. Some attended private preschools, 

some SeattleSpark programs, and some community college 

r 

sponsored cooperative preschools. Preschool attendance was not 
*# 

' associated with economic status » Several children attended 

-"special pre;rpald programs for AFDC mothers, 
tjgt^hlng^. ^Children In day care were more likely to be from one 
parent famllJ;6s, have no siblings, and have 'mothers with some training 
beyond high schdol' than children who are In full-parental care. Since 
there was r^eason tp ^pect sex-typing, achievement motivation, and other" 
aspects of develjopment ^.^^ssed to be affected by such factors, it was 

deemed imperative to xdtatch subjects across the care groups on these 

I 

factors. Without such nia'^ching * ll't would be impossible to determine 

♦ ^ • ' 
whether care group effectSvWere du'e^ to expterlenc^ in the ca^e modes or 

to differences in fafnily characteristics. Reviewers of research on the 

effects of maternal employmeipt Have emphasized the difficulty in inter- 

pretation without matching (Sifigel & Haas, 1963; Stolz, 1960). A 

** t ' f . " 
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similar problem would exist in assessing the influence of day care 
if subjects were not matched. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that it is never possible to match for all possible confounding factors 
in any field study. \ 

An attempt was made to match each GDC child with a FDC and PC 
child* oti the following bases: 

a. Race (Rlack, White) ^ 

b. Sex (Male, Female) 

' c. Number of parents in the home (1, 2) 

d. Number of siblings (0, 1, 2 or more) 

e. Mother's education (12th grade or less; 12th plus business 
^ college, beauty school, ccfcnunity coll^ege, work toward BA, 

\ etc.; 12th plus professional degree^ such as ^BA, BS RN», MA) 

Matching ensured t^hat for every GDC child with a particular combin- 
ation of characteristics (e.g*.. White, 1 parent, 0 siblings, 12th-plus 
mcrther's education) a child lit FDC and PC also had that same combination 
of characteristics. A total of 66 matched triplets was achieved/ All 
basic care group comparisons on the task measures presented in Part III 
were based on- those 198 subjects. iQ^S^^e remaining 84 children tested, 
matches across two groups (doublets) were aphi^ved for 60 chj.ldren (15 
GDC - FDC doublets, 8 GDC - PC doublets, 7 FDC - PC doublets). These 
doublets (two group matches) are included in subanalyses involving their 
respective care situations • No matches were obtained for 24 subjects 
(16 GDC singletons, 4 FDC singletons, 4 PC singletons). The sihgletons 
were omitted from all but a few selected analyses involving rematchin^|| 



across subjects for comparisons of, for example, the effects, of number 
of parents in the home on a task measure. A summary of the character- 
ististics of the matched sample is presented in Table .1. It should be 
noted that matching was achieved only. across care group, not sex. Sex 
comparison 'may be confounded by race, number of siblings, mother's 
education, number of parents or other factors. 

Procurement of Subjects . Over 100 dav care centers in a four 
county area (King, Snohomish, Skagit and Whatcom) were listed in the 
197^ directory of licensed centers prepared bv the Washington State 
Department of Social and Health Services. Approximately 75% of the 
listed centers were contacted by mail. Centers interested in having 
four year olds participate in the project returned a postcard to indicate 
inter'est. The project provided permission slips and parent letters which 
were sent home with potential subjects. Over 98% of the parents conracted 
gave permission for their child to participate. The GDC subjects were 
sampled from 25 different centers. Licensed capacity ranged from to 
98 children. Twelve of the centers were non-profit corporations and 13 
were proprietary. Of the 25 centers sampled, 22 were in King County, the 
locus of 83% of the total licensed center capacity in 1972 for the four 
county area. Each of the seven districts, in King County (as defined by 
DSHS) was represented by at least one center and no more than seven. 
Snohomish County was represented by two centers and Whatcom by one. No 
center in Skagit County was' included since none had been operating for a 
full year. 

Each county DSHS office maintains a listing of licensed day care 



TABLE 1 

Characteristics of the 198 matched subjects, 



Sample 

Characteristic 



Male 



Sex 



Female 



Total 




Number of Siblings 
Only child 
One sibling 
Tvo or more siblings 

Number of Parents 
One parent 
Two parents 

Mother's Education 
l-2th grade or less 
12th grade plus 
College degree 



9 
87 



33 
18 



30 
69 



51 
33 
15 



6 
96 



A5 
33 
21 



21 
78 



36 

AS 

15 



• 15 

183 



78 
81 
39 



51 
1A7 



87 
81 
30 



Note — Frequency same for each care group; divide by three to recover 
number of children in each care group falling within " each. sub- 
category . 
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homes for use In making referrals. Permission was obtained to send a 
letter describing the project to the day care mothers on the referral 
lists. Over -2200 such letters were sent out. Those family d^y care 
mothers who had a four. yea*r old that they wished to have participate^ 
returned a postcard. Thev were then contacted bv ^ne of our staff to' 
determine if the child met FDC inclusion criteria, satisfied matching 
needs, and if the mother had given permission. TK| 92 FDC children 
sampled were from 69 different day care homes (one subject from each 
of 52 homes; two subjects from each of 13 homes; three subjects from 
each of three homes; and four subjects from one^ome). 

Children in Full Parental Care were obtained primarily through 
referrals by the mothers of children in the GDC and FDC groups. It was 
assumed that reliance on referrals from the mothers of subjects in the 
GDC and FDC groups would Increase the likelihood of comparability in 
terms of race, education, geographical location, etc. On the permission 
slip sent home with 'GDC and FDC children, a place was provided to . 
recommend a family who had a four year old who was ^ot in day care. Also 
when the mother of a day care child was interviewed by phone after her 
child had participated, she was again requested to recommend a home child 
Referrals were contacted by phone and permission sought for the child 
to participate. Of those mothers contacted, onlv two refused to allow 
their child to participate. Those refusals accounted for less than 1% 
of the referrals contacted. Due to the constraints imposed by the 
matching criteria, permission was obtained for many more. children than 
actually participated in the project. 



It" should be noted that parents 6|, potential subjects in all groups 



were given approximately eauivalent^lirf oSnation about the project. They 
were told that it was a study of tHepocial and emotional development of 
children in different kinds of cdr^ situat^on^ - centers, day care homes, 
full parental care, and that we wer%j.ooking for representative children 

_ j^?^ — - in 

in each care situation. The sponsp^njg college. Western Washington 
State College, and the granting agisncy. United States Office of Child 
Development, were identified. The par;ents were told that a van set up 
like a play 'room would be brought ta^thelr^hild's center, day care home, 
or home (whichever was appropriate), and that the child would .individually 
be taken into the van for stories, games, and toys with a trained woman 
from the college. It was explained tSat,two vlsits^would be made, each 
lasting about one hour. It was emphasized Jthat the duratibn of each 
visit would be determined by the child's interest. All parents were 
asked to provide information regarding occupation, educations number of 
children in family, and the four year,^old' s care history. Mothers were 
not asked to consent to a 40 minute ^±ntei:view about child rearing until 
after the child had participated. This request was not made on the 
fir^t contact so that the sample would not ^include only- those children 
wi^h especially cooperative parents. It was. also our experience that 
mothefs were much more agreeable to the interview (and more relaxed) 

after seeing the child's enthusiastic^r'esponse to his visits in the van. 

*» ■» 
Design and Procedure . ^ ' 

^ Overview of Design . The basic" design of the study treated care gtbups 

and sex as independent variables. If^keXeat^d comparisons number of . . 
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parents or number of years in day care (applicable to GDC and FDC), 
were also treated as independent variables when the available literature 
suggested an interaction with care mode or sex might b^ likely. 

Data Sources. * Data on child 'behavior -were obtained from two 
sources: 15 tasks and child behavior ratings. The task measures 
were obtained in the van during the two hour testing period. Areas of 
development assessed were Curiosity, Attachment, Self-Concept, Sex-Role, 
Achievement Motivation, Impulse Control, and Cooperation. Child 
behavior ratings were made by caretakers on several of the same aspects 
of behavior being assessed in the tasks. The ratings were treated as 
complementary to the task measures. 

J Since children in the study were not assigned to a care experience, 
/ . • 

but were selected from among children already in one of the three ^ 
settings, possible confounding of maternal attitude toward child-rearing 
was believed to be a real possibility. Accordingly, the mothers of 
participating children were interviewed on several aspects of child- 4 
rearing in an attempt to gather information which would allow for inter- 
pretation of obtained care group differences as due to or independent of 
maternal attitude differences. \ 

To provide a basis for description of the characteristics of the 
day care settings three instruments were developed: Center Information 
Form, Day Care Home Information Form, and a Center Rating Form. These/ 
instruments provided information regarding degree of structure, perceived 
role of caretaker, number of infants in the setting, etc. 

Table 2 presents a sinnmary of the sources of 'data for the illoject: 
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TABLK 2 

Sources of data for each care group. 



Source of Data 



s^GDC 



Care Group 



FDC 



PC 



15 Tasks 

Mother Interview 
Child Behavior Ratings 
Center information 
Center Ratings 
FDC Home Information 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes' 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Yes . 



C 0 o s 



t 

; ^ 28 

k YES in the table indicates that data was obtained for that care 
group using the source listed. Note that mother interviews, child 
behavior ratings, and task measures were obtained for' all three care 
groups. ^ 

Testing Environment and Task Sequence . All tasks were administered 
in a mobile, unit taken to the home or center. The use of the van 
ensured uniformity of environment for all participating children. It - 
was, of course, not desirable to -have the mother present during the 
administration £>f games for the home-reared group but necessarily absent 
during administration to day care children. _Use of the van controlled 
for the presence of . **ot:l^rs** and also for interruptl^ons . An auxiliary 
benefit of the use of the van was that the children enjoyed the child- 
.oriented environment (all furniture and the room itself were child-sized). 

The testers were of the impression that the mobile unit created an 
atmccphere of intimacy which facilitated task administration, partly 
because of its diminutive size but also because of its *'specialne#e'*. 
It is not a daily occurence for a child to be told that a lady is doming 
-in a special playl^om that is just for him. Playing in the" van also meant* 
an hour of undivided adult Attention. The importance of these factors 
was inferred from the children's eagerness to return to the van on the 
second day of testing. " » 

As noted above, tasks were administered during two one^hour sessions 
(with a few exceptions). The order of the tasks was constant for all 
children to avoid any possibility of confounding care group with sequence. 
An attempt was made to schedule one task on each day from the major areas 



of development of interest. It was assumed that becayse of illness 
,or other factors, a few children might Be inadvertently tested on a 
"bad" day, and thus display unrepresentative fcehavior, fiy spreading 
the tasks over two days, we decreased the likelihood that all measures 
would be so influenced; The task sequence is presented in Table 3* 



TABLE 3 

Dav and sequence of task edminlstration. 



30 



Day 1 



Area of Development 



Curiosity 
Attachment 
Self-Concept 
Se:;rTyping 
Achievement Motive 
Impulse Control 

4 S 

Achievement Motive 



Task 



Toy Novelty ^ 
Who Staries 
Draw-A-Person 
Boy-Girl Preference 
Bean Bag Game 

4 

Del^y of Gratification 
Toy & Activity Preference 



Day 2,, 



Achievement Motive 

« 

Sex -Typing . 
Self-Concept , 

Impulse Control 

\* 

^riosity 

Cooperation 

Sharing 



Picture Memory Task 
Toy Preference 
Face Gam^ 

Draw-A-Line Slowly & 
Pull-A-String Slowly 

Berlyne Shapes 

Marble Game 

Surprise Box 
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' CHAPTER 3 
CHARACTERISTICS OF DAY CARE SETTINGS 

To provide the basis for description of the situational character- 
istics of the day care center and the family day care home, an inform- 
ation form was completed by the caretak.er in each situation. The form 
asked about the number of children in the care situation, their ages, 
and. racial composition of the group. Caretakers also gave a summary 
of the daily routine and answered several questions about their philosophy 
of^chl^care. The information forms for centers and day care homes are 
presented\tn Appendices A. and B., Not all the questions. on philosophy 
were directly parallel on the two forms but many direct comparisons ' 
were possible. 

In addition to the infopiation forms, a rating was made of day care 
centers on variables such as degree of group versus individual orientation, 
flexibility, degree of choice allowed child, and sensitivity of teachers. 
The 17-item rating scale is presented in Appendix C. Most items were 
adapted from Prescott (1967). The ratings were made by the two testers. 
Since both* testers did not yisit all centers, each was responsible for 
rating. a specific subset of the 25 centers. At the outset of the study, 
both testers observed and rated the' same five centers. The ratings were 
compared and discussed to ensure that both raters were Interpreting the 
scale points similarly. Typically, a tester visited a center several 
times (the number depending upon the number of participating children, 
of course). An effort was made to sample all periods 6f the day over 
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the visits, observing activities of the four year old groups for periods 
of 15 minutes to three hours at a time. No ratings were made until the 
tester had sampled from afternoon and morning, ^free play and structured 
periods, and at least one snack or lunch. Over the course 9f the visits, 
the testers observed the equivalent of one full day's activities in most 
centers. Ratings were completed for 23 centers.' 

It had originally been proposed that similar ratings would be made 
of family day care homes, but we found that because of the smaller number 
of children and the more informal atmosphere, our presence completely 
disrupted the ongoing routine. Consequently, description of the family 
day care homes is based only on the information form completed by inter- 
viewing the day care mother. - 

Composition ^ Information regarding number of children, age range, 
and number of non-white children in centers and homes is presented in 
Tables 4 and 5. Information forms were completed by teachers in 18 of^ 
25 centers and by family day care mothers in 68 of the 69 homes. All 
but two of the centers were under 60 full-time children, with two of those 
centers having 20 or fewer children. Few centers (4 out of 25) were 
licensed for children under two years of^age, while 42% of the day care 
homes reported having one or more children in the infant-toddler stage 
on either a part- or full-time basis. In those centers taking children 
under two, the inf ant-todMer group was physically separated from the 
preschool group and had separate equipment and caretakers. Few day care 
mothers reported any attempt at physically separating or grouping the 
children in ^er^ care by age. All ages (except for tiny infants) typically 
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TABLE A 

Composition of day care centers. 



Composition 
Category 



Centers with 
one or more 
in category 



Distribution^ 



1-10 11-20 21^40 41-60 61-80 



Number of Children 
Part-time 
Full-time 

Ages 

Birth-rtwo yrs. 
Two-five yrs. 
Five + 

Non-White Children 



17 
18 



4 
18 
18 

_18 



1 
0 



14 
0 

"o 



7 
0 



9 
11 



,5' 
2 



0 
8 



^ N = 18 centers 

^ Number of centers with 11 or more non-white children 



7 
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TABLE 5 

Composition Qf family day care homes. 



Composition 
Category^ 



Distribution^ 



1-2 



3-4 



5 or more 



Number of Children. 
Part-time 
Full-time , 
Own 

Ages 

Birth-two yrs. 
Two-five yrs. 
Five + 

*Non-White Children 



••• hi 



AO 
5 
53 



30 
27 
3A 



28^ 

20 

63b' 

15b 



14 


7 


21 


20 


\16 


4 




> 
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> 




> 



^ H = 68 family day care homes 

b Number of homes with one or more children in category 
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played in the same room and had the same tovs available. The only 
limitation? in joint plav were either for safety reasons or by the 
children's own choice. Because certain activities such as painting ' 
and crafts are easily disrupted by young, mischievous hands, many 
day, care mothers did at certain times allow and encourage the older 
children to isolate themselves in a recreation room or kitchen. The 
decision to isolate, however, was often the older children's, ^lot an 
adult imposed restriction. 

The mix of ages in the older-than-preschool-di'rection was also 
found to be more prevalent in day care homes than in centers^ Although 
all centers reported tl^presence of one or more children five years of 
age or older, many of these children were part-day kindergarten or _ 
children who had just missed the birthday . cutoff for kindergarten > A _ 
few centers did provide aftJi?* school care for grade school children but 
the practice was much more c^only found in day care homes. Even if 
the day care mother did not happen to take day care children of grade 
school age, her own children were frequently in that age bracket. The 
day care mothelr's school-age children were often observed interacting with 
the day care children after school. In general, free mixing of children 
of different ages was considerably more frequent in day care homes than 
in centers. Many centers restricted contact between children as close 
in age as three and four by assigning them to separate classes (in 
separate rooms), and by scheduling separate outdoor free p^ay periods. 

Altiiough age mixing was more prevalent in day care homes than centers, 

racial mixing was not. Only five of the 18 centers were composed, of only 

* ' ' ' 
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white children, while nearly SOX of the day care homes sampled were 
composed only of white children. We found only one instance of a 
racially integ»«ted (black-white) day care home; 53 were all white 
children .(except for an occasional Oriental or Indian child) and U 
were all black children. In the- central area of Seattle, two c#f the 
centers saknpled were composed of predominately black children, but roost 
were racially integrated: The predominately or exclusively white centers 
tended to-be located in outlying areas where the proportion of minority 
families in the immediate vicinity was very small. Although proportion- 
ally more centers than day care homes had som^ racial mix, over half of 
the centers sampled could not be accurately described as integrated. 

Philosophy and Practice. Center and family day care caretakers 
were asked to report their philosophy and practice on several child 
rearing and activity' variables . Among the more interesting comparisons 
between caretakers in centers and homes were those on perceived role, 
special points about themselves or the facility, and the degree of 
structure in the setting. Table 6 presents a summary of the responses 
made by day care mothers and by center -personnel on those three items^. 
Of the 16 center personnel .who gave a sjcoreable response to a question 
about their perceived role in interacting with children, all reported 
their role to be that of a 'teacher and/or friend. No center teacher 
mentioned the role of mother substitute or the unglamorous role of baby- 
sitter. Similarly, few day care mothers characterized themselves as 
"just babysitters" or child custodians. Day care mothers, however, saw 
their role as mother substitute .and /or friend, nqt teacher, as did center 
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Summary of center and day care home reported 
degree of structure, role, and .special points. 



Caretaker Report 



Percent of 
Family Day 
Care Mothers 



Percent of 
Day Care 
Centers 



Degree of Structure 

Whole day planned 
Most of day planned 
About 14 hours planned 
About 4 hour planned 
No planned time 

Roleb 

Mother substitute 
Teacher 

Friend or aunt 
Babysitter 

Special Points^ 
None 

Facilities 
Philosophy 
Special children 
Training 

Knack with c^iildren 



0 

11.8 
33.8 
38.2 
16.2 



34.8 
7.6 

36.4 

13.6 
7.6 

13.6 



(8)^ 
(23.) 
(26) 
(11) 



56.1 (37) 

16.7 (11) 

42.4 (28) 

7.6 (5) 



(23) 

(5) 

(24) 

(9) 

(5) 

(9) 



5.6 

66.7 
0 
0 



0 

66.7 
77.8 
0 



11.1 
33.3 
61.1 
38.9 

5.6 

0 



(1) 
(5) 
(12) 



(12) 
(14) 



(2) 

(6) 

(11) 

(7) 

(1) 



Frequency in parentheses 
^ Multiple response possible 
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personnel. While nearlv two-thlrdd of the center personnel perceived 

,one of their roles to be teacher » only 17% of the day care mothers viewed 
"teaching" as one of their roles. Many day care mothers said, they 
perceived their role as one of providing all the experiences fpr the 
child that a mother would (and that they would provide for their own 
child). Formal instruction was not among those experiences for most. 
About two-thirds of the mothers reported having no structural learning 
time* for the children in their care, while all centers reported at least 
one hour of planned activities per day (activities designed to meet 
specific goals with respect to preac^ademic or physi'caJ development) . 

The difference in 'reported degree of structure apparently had 
little influence on Vyhethfer activities such as lunch, nap, outdoor play, 
or instruction were handled on a group or individual basis* See Table 7 
for a tabulation of the numberv of centers and day care homes handling 
lunch, nap, outdoor play, and instruction on an individual or group 
basis. Except on instruction, a higher proportion of centers reported 
•a group rather than individual orientation, but the difference was not 
as great* as one might have expected. Although a few more day care homes 
(20%) than centers (5%) reported giving children some say about what and 
when they ate, most day care, mothers (80%) served the same menu t&s^ll 
but infants and provided a snack at a fixed time* Three (17%) of the 
centers took into consideration individual children's fieeds and parents* 
wishes on fiap in comparison to 21 (31%) of the day care homes. For both 
teacher and day care mother, the only break in the day comes during nap. 
Partly for that reason, most caretakers strongly favor nap* They also 



TABLE 7 

Percentage of centers and day care homes' reporting 
a group, individual,- or a combined approach to lunch, 
nap, outdoor play, and instructional activities 



Activity 



Family Day 
Care Mothers 



Day Care 
Centers 



A. Lunch 

Group 

Individual 

Both 



79.4 (54)^ 
17.6 (12) 
2.9 (2) 



94.4 (17) 
5.6 (1) 
0 



B. Nap 

Group J 67.6 (46) 

Individual , 20.9 (21) 

Both ^ 1.5 (1) 

C. Outdoor Play 

Group 30.9 (21) 

Individual 47.1 (32) 

Both ■ ' 22.1 (15) 

D. t. Instruction 

Group ' , . _32.8 (22) 

Individual ^ 23.9 (16) 

Both 28.3 (19) 

Neither (no instruction given) ~ 14.9 (10) 



83.3 (15) 
.16.7 (3) 
Q 



55.6 (10-) 

16.7 (3) 

27.8 (5) 



22.2/(4) 
1>.2((4) ^ J 
55.6 ^0)-^ 
0 



Frequency in parentheses 
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find that the intense play without any chance for privacy (for the 

♦ 

child) during the day is exhausting for the children. A quiet '^time, 
if not sleep, is often found to be advisable for mature four year olds 
as well as two and three year olds. 

Although we did not obtain systematic data from mothers of home • 
children, we found in attempting to schedule appointments for t^esting 
that nap was rarely a factor with home children but nearly always 
prevented otK w<jrking with day c^re children in the early afternoon. ^ 
* Many mothers reported that nap was no longer a regular event with their 
four ye«r olds, but that ,the child might occasionally take a nap if the 
previous evening had been a particularly eventful one. Whether out of 
convenience for the adult or stemming from the child's need, naps were 
strongly encouraged if not mandatory in the large majority of the day 
care but few of the home situations. 

Centers and day care homes were most different in providing an 
opportunity for self-regulate^ indoor and outdoor play. While nearly 
70% of the day care mothers allowed the child to have a say in whether 
he played in or out, relativ.ely few centers were able to offer such an 
option (see Table 7^"C). All center children were typically required to 
be either , inside or outside. The few centers that did allow individual 
choice on outdoor play were set up such that the play yard was not only 
physically adjacent to the indoor play area but was also visible from 



the indbpr area. Centers generally did not allow cj^ildren to play 
outside if the view of an adult even^if the area was enclosed. 

In visiting centers, day care homes, and private family homes, 
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probably one of the most outstanding differences was the extent to 
which children were allowed to play without the' immediate surveillance 
of an adult. As Prescott and Jones (1971) have pointed out, the lack 

s 

of opportunity for real independence from an adult, in cent'&K^es^ec- 
j^lly, may provide a significant barrier to the child's fully exploring 
his own capabilities. Home-reared children and many family day care 
children have much more opportunity for individual play, privacy from 
adults, and freedom to explore beyond the play room. One important 
'factor underlying the restrictiveness of many centers on outdoor play 
is location. Many mor6^centers than private homes are located on busy, 
main streets. Parents who lived in^a similar location were also found 
to be much more restrictive about allowing freedom to explore alone 
outside than "were parents who lived ^on a side street or cul-de-sac. 

Reported philosophy on six child-rearing variables presented in 
Table 8 was found to be quite similar for day care mothers and center 
teachers. Only on handling of dependency and aggression toward adults^ 
did they report different approaches. Somewhat surprisingly, center 
teachers were more JLjLkely to report that thev would tolerate dependency 
mere than were day care mothers. Teachers were also more tolerant of 
aggression toward themselves than were day care mothers. About two- 
thirds of the teachers reported that they would allow verbal aggression 
(but not physical) directed toward themselves. Based on our o^bservations 
of actual teacher behavio'r, however, we were inclined to interpret the 
more tolerant attitude of the center teacher as reflecting textbook 
.philosophy and not actual practice. 
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TABLE 8 



Center and day care home philosophy 
on several child-rearing practices. 



PhilcrSophy Scales 



Percent of 
Family) Day 
Care Mothers 



Percent of 

Center 

Teachers 



Affection * 

Forces on child 
Natural expression 
Reservations 

Avoid physical affection 

Dependency ' 
Not tolerate 

Tolerate only first weeks 
Allows but encourages 

ind ependence 
Does not actively encourage 

independence 

Obedience ' * 

Very important 
, Moderately important 
important 




Reasoning 
High 
Medium 
Low 

Restrictiveness 

High / » 

Medium I 
•Low " \ 

» 

Aggression to Adults 

Never encountered jr 
Not allow 

Allows verbal only 

Allows verbal apd physical 



6.1 (4)^ 

77.-3 (51) 

15.2 (10) 

1.5 (1) 



15.2 (lOJ 

16.7 (11) 

54.5 (36) 

13.6 (9) ■ 



50.0 (33) 
37.9 (25) 

12.1 (8) 



43.9 (29) 
47.0 (31) 
9.1 (6) 



16.7 (11) 
65.2 (43) 
18.2 (12) 



10.6 
43.9 
37.9 
7.6 



(7) 

(29) 

(25) 



0 

83.3 (15) 
16.7 (3) 
0 



5.9 (1) 
23.5 (4) 

70.6, (12). 

0 



44.4 (8) 
50.0 (9) 
5.6 (1) , 



55.6 (10) 
38.9 (7) 
■6.6 (1) 



22.2; (4) 
55^6 (10) 
22.2 (4) 



0 .• 

27.8 (5) 
66.1 (12) 
5.6 (1) 



Frequency in parentheses 
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Act ivit ies in Day Care Homes > Everv center provides the materials 

for at least simple arts and crafts, table' games, and group physical 

activities. At least sometime each week they also have stories, music, 

and organized pre-academlc instruction. Since day care homes reported 

having less planned time, and less formal instruction than did centers, 

we were interested in .whether there was evidence that the actual activities 

of the center arid day care home differed. Even though few day care'' ' • 

mothers claimed to have formal activity periods, we obs*erved that many 

of the same activities available in centers were also available in some 

day care homes. Table 9 presents a tabulation of* the number and percentage 

of day jaare homes reporting that they provide each of several* types oi 

« 

.organized activities. Interestingly, only about half of the day care ' 
mothers mentioned reading stories, or providing number and letter 
experience (either by plan or in response to child interest)^ The overfill 
impression of their responses was that most day care mothers provided 
age-appropriate toys, bikes, outdoor equipment, and a few simple art 
supplies (tolors, paper, scissors). For'the^most part the children 
entertained themselves using those provided materials. Although some 
parents ^and educators may argue that such lack of planned, pr^-academlc , 
group oriented actlvltv is not making full use of the potential of the 
preschool child's ability to learn, it does more closely approximate 
the typical home environment than does the "classroom" atmosphere in 
many centers. It may also allow, for more creativity and spontaneity in ^ 
the uge of materials-. The home atmosphere may also allow more latitude 
for children to work out their ovm social problems. We ma^ these 
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TABLE 9 



Percentage of day care mothers who reported 
providing each of eight types of organized 
activity for children in her care. 



Types of Organized Activities' 



Arts^and crafts ^(simple, e.g. coloring, cutting) 
• Arts and crafts (elaborate, e.g. painting, wood construction) 

Group table games (e.g. Candy Land, Lotto, Checkers) 
^ Group physical games (e.g. catch, frisbee) 

Music 

Calesthenics 
Stories , ' . 

Pre-academic instructiou*^ , ? ' ; # < 

No organized activities . - . - ^ 



Percent of 
Family Day 
Care Homes^ 
N=68 



80.9 (SS)*^ 

6.8 (25) 
33.8 (23) 
38.2 (26) 
25.0 -(17) 
I'l.S (8) 

54.4 (37) 

48.5 (b) 

2.9 (2) 



Multiple rcspo^ise possible' 
Frequencfy in parentheses 
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comments only to point out that absence of planned, pre-academlc 
activities should not immediately be judged as negative in all respects. 

Center Ratings , npted earlier, to provide a basis for charact- 
erizing the activities and atmosphere of the center environment, the two 
testers made observation-based ratings of 23 of the 25 centers. A' summary 
of the distribution of centers on each of 17 rating scales representing 
center, teacher, and child characteristics, is presented in Table 10. 
As can be seen from the distribution of centers at each of the scale 
points, centers varied markedly. It is interesting that in no center 
were children allowed fyee access to all activities available at the 
center at all times. Centers did not have the staffing or space to allow 
complete freedom of choice of activity. Those circumstances are not 
unique to the center, however. A parent or day care mother is not 
always available at the child's whim to set up equipment or provide 
materials for a project. Some centers did manage to offer a choice among 
several activities during certain periods of the day. There were others 
(about half) that provided little or no choice of activity. Even during 
free play the choices were very limited. 

One often assumes that in a center only men and women who are 
sensitive to the needs of individual children and trained to meet those 
needs will be employed since directors have a chance to screen applicants 
for positions. Of course,' it is not the ca^e that all center personnel 
are ideal child caretakers and/or teachers. Our ratings of 'the extent 
to which teachers were encouraging and sensitive to the four year olds 
in their care revealed that less , than half of the centers (based on 
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TABLE 10 ( 

Distribution of centers on each of 17 rating scales 
representing center, teacher, and child characteristics. 



Center, Teacher or 


Scale 




Scale Points 




Scale 




rill L nor 


J. 


O 

Z 


J 


/, 




Anchor 


Large motor activities 


choice 


0 


6 


11 


6 


0 


no choice 


Program activities 


choice 


0 


3 


7 


11 


2 


no choice 


Attention 


individual 


0 


7 


8 


7 


1 


group 


Teacher-child interaction 


encouraging ' 


3 


5 


9 


5 


1 


restrictive 


Teacher -ch i Id inte rac t ion 


sensitive 


5 


6 


9 


2 


1 


insensitive 


Temp 


rushed 


0 




xl 


/, 
H 


3 


lethargic 


Richness of environment 


overwhelming 


0 


9 


9 


3 


2 


imQt""! niiil flt""! nc>' 


Child response 


involved 


2 


6 


12 


3 


0 


bored 


'Child response 


relaxed 


4 


7 


11 


1 


0 


tense 


Rule .ertfior cement ^ ^ 


reasoning 


3 


8 


10 


2 


0 


authoratative 


Restrictiveness of rules 


freedom 


0 


^ 4 


11 


7 


1 


restriction 


Expression of emotioii 
(child) . 

I- 

Expression of emotion 
(adult) • \ 


expressive 


5 


6 


10 


1 


1 


controlled 


expressive 


3 


6 


' 6 


6 


2 


controlled 


Indoor . space 


spacious 


3 


7 


9 


4 


0 


confining 


Outdoor space. 


spacious 


5 


4 


13 


1 


0 


confining 


Indo.i>r usage 


flexible * 


2 


10 


6 


5 


0 


inflexible 


Outdoor usage J>' 


flexible 


3 


6 


10 


3 


0 


inflexible 



t 

«x23 centers 
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teacher response) were predominantly encouraging rather than restrictive 
in their interaction with children. Similarly, less than half were 
rated as truly sensitive to the needs of the individual children in 
their care. The extreme is exemplified by one situation in which the 
full-time teacher did- not know the names of several of the children 
who have been in her care for over six months. Typically lack of 
sensitivity and restrictiveness were found, together. The character- 
istically restrictive teacher interacted with children only to reprimand 
or control their behavior in some way. She rarely, if ever, spontaneously 
offered an encouraging comment or praised children's products. The 
encouraging teacher, on the other hand, tended to ignore minor conduct 
deviations and spent her time helping those who needed it or praising 
children's products or behavior. The encouraging teacher was also 'more 
likely to be seen playing with children during outdoor free play. 

Day Care Characteristics and Child Behavior . Although it v*is not 
witl^in the *scope of the present project report to include correlational 

4 

analyses, of situation characteristics and child behavior, these correl- 
ations will be presented in later papers. For the purposes of the present 
report, the summary^ of day care home and center characteristics provides 
some ba^is for the expectation that the two situations should differentially 
influence child behavior. The variability found among day care hoihes and 
among centers in philosophy and activities also serves as a warning that 
there may be considerable uncontrolled Variability in the behavioral 
measures. Day care, whether in a family dav care home or a center, 
probably does not ensure homogeneity of experience any more than does 
home-rearing. 



PART II 
RATING DATA 
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CHAPTER 4 
CHILD BEHAVIOR RATINGS 

» 

Systematic, direct observation of a child in naturalistic settings 
by a trained observer would be considered by most to be the most objec- 
tive and valid source of data concerning a child's behavior. Because of 
the many practical problems associated with that mode of data collection, 




it is more typical to rely on other sources such as (1) behavior .ratings 
made by others (parents or teachers) who have viewed the child in many 
situations on numerous occasions, (2) projective methods (picture-inter- 
pretation, doll play, or story completion) , or (3) games and tasks de- 
signed to elicit samples of particular types of behavior in a "laboratory 
setting. ^ 

Taken by itself any of the above three sources of data would-be of 
questionable objectivity and validity. It was the plan of the present 
study to uLilize information from child behavior ratings and laboratoty- 
type tasks as complementary sources* of data to achieve greater validity. 
The subscales on the child behavior rating scale were developed to 
directly parallel several of the categories of behavior being tapped 
through the laboratory tasks. Significant Correlations between a be- 
havior rating and a task measure could be interpreted as validation of 
the task measure^. That is, if a child scored low on an a^J^evement^ 
task and was also rated as low on achievement-oriented behavior by the 
caretaker, the child could be classified as a low achiever .with some 
certainty. 

Raters . The raters for the GDC subjects were teachers- in the day 

r 
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care center. The teacher most familiar with the participating child (ren) 

was asked to make the rat;ing(s). Each teacher-rater completed the scale 

for one to eight children. ^ When , several -children were to^^ rated by the 

s«ne teacher, a summary sheet was provided and the teacher encouraged to 
I • , ^ \ - - 

rate all the children on ^ach item before proceeding to the next. Teach- 
ers rated the 82 children for whom complete ratings were obtained. The 
raters for the FDC subjects were the family day care mothers. Sixty day 
care mothers rated the 77 children for whom ratings were obtained. The 
raters for the PC subjects were the mothers. Each of the 76 children for 
whom ratings were obtained waa ra^ted by his/her own mother. 

Guilford' (1954) suggests that the interest of the rater can affect 
reliability. In an attempt to motivate raters to be thoughtful and take 
their tiijje, they were paid $3.00 per child for their time (usually 20-30 

minutes for one child). In addition, the scales were presented to the 

% 

raters at a point of peak interest injthe project — generally during or 

\ 

immediately following the second day of testing. At that point the 



caretaker had had an opportunity to observe the child's enthusiasm over 
the first day's participation and also to talk informally with the ex- 
perimenter. The rating scale was presented during or after the second 
day of testing for a second, probably more important, reason than motiva- 
tion. It was feared that completing the ratiij^gs might raise awareness 
and self-consciousness in the caretaker with respect to the behaviors 
being tested. By presenting the scale at or near the end of, ^testing, 

the caretaker could not inadvertently coach the child to respond in a 

» 

particular way. 
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Instrument . The 33-itein child behavior rating , scale consisted of 

i 

six sub-scales relating to the task measures. The labels gi'^n to the 
subscales were: C^joperation (5 items), Achievement ^(7 items), Curiosity 
(3 items) ,• Aggress^n/Assertiveness (5 items). Social Orientation /6 
\^ items), and Independence (8 items). Since most published child behavior 
rating scales were found to be either over- or under-inclusive on the 
particular dimensions of relevance, it was necessary to develop^he scale 
especially for the present study. Many items were adapted from scales 
using diverse rating procedures (e.g., Beller, 1957; California Preschool 
Social Competency Scale, Fela €h±l<i Behavior Rating Scales; Gordon, 
1972; Kohn Social Competence •Scaie)C. 

Each item was presented with a defining situational description and 

f 

a five-point rating scale. One (1) on the scale was always anchored by a 

r 

description of behavio-r high on the dimension being rated. Five (5) was 
anchored by a description of behavior low on the dimension. On some 
items the high end was also the socially desirable end; on others, the 
middle was socially desirable ; on still others the low end of the scale 
was the socially desirable end. Raters were cautioned to read each 
item carefully before rating since the situational description varied 
considerably even for items^within the same subscale. They were also , 
asked to avoid labeling a child as, for example, uncooperative or cooper- 
ative before reading the situational described in each item. See Appen- * 
dix D for the complete instructions given to raters and the 33 iteos* 

The scales were revised after two trained (colleagues familiar with 
the development and use of the rating scales) and four untrained raters 
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had attempted to rate their own children using the scale. These raters 
were invited to make* comments on the form regarding- unclear or ambiguous 
descriptions. The scales were also discussed in deta-il with them. The 
wording of items was clarified and the vocabulary simplified in line with ; 
the comments of the six pilot raters. - * 

Limitations . There were two major limitations of the use of the 
child behavior rating scales in this study as a validation instrument 
for the task measures. (1) There were nearly 200 different raters and 
all were untrained in the use of the scales. Reports based on reliability 
studies of the Pels Child Behavibr Rating Scales (cf., Guilford, 1954) 
have emphasized the importance of training in the use of a scale, reli- 
ability being quite low unless the raters were trained. Because of the 
large number of caretakers who would be making the ratings, training was 
infeasible. It was felt that the reliability lost through the use of" 
many, untrained raters, would be compensated for to some degree in in- 
creased validity, however. The rater had observed the child in many 

t 

different situations over a period of at least nine months. ^Ratings 
based on long-term observations were viewed as preferable to ratings 
based on a limited time sample. With the limited staff on the project 
it would have been impossible to obtain more than a very small time 
sample of behavior and also impossible to observe the children in com- 
parable situations. It also would have been impossible to obtain blind 
ratings. That is, the tester would have had to also make the behavior 
ratings because of the high time and money costs of staff and transpor- 
tation. Because of these constraints, the decision was made to rely upon 

» 

1 • * * 
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the ratings made by caretakers even with the Inherent limitations of using 
many, untrained raters. * 

(2^ A second major limitation was that the raters for each care 
mode had a different type of relationship to the child and also different 
.frames of reference. Knowing that parents tend to overrate their children 
e.g., commit the error of leniency (Guilford, 1954), it was expected that 
mothers would use a more restricted range of the scale than teachers or 
day care mothers. This possibility was examined in the results-. A re~ 
lated limitation with less detectlble manifestations was the possibility 
that the raters' frames of reference were quite differfent. Teacher^ and 

1 

family* day care mothers would b^expected to have somewhat differeTnti per- 
spectives than mothers because of their exposure to a variety of children 
and also because of their lesser personal involvement. A mother* with an 
unusually uncooperative child may simply assume that all four-year-olds 
are that way and rate her child as taoderately uncooperative. She hears 
other mothers complain that their children do not help with chores and 
clean up after themselves. She may have no adequate basis for compari- 
son which would -allow her to know that while children are not ideally 
cooperative, her child is on the extreme of the distribution. 

Results . Ratings were obtained on 238 of the 282 participating 
children. Of those returned, 210 had complete data, i..e., a rating for 
each of the 33 items. Items had been grouped into subscales or sets of 
items presimiably tapping a common dimension. Rather than relying upon 
the test-constructers' intuition as to which items were actually inter- 
related, a cluster analysi/^was performed using the 210 complete protocolri 



The cluster analyses provided a statistical basis fo^ summing 'across 
items to obtain a small set of rating scores for each subject that coulc^^ 
be usei in a correlation matrix with task measures. Generally, the ob- 
tained clusters were consistent with the subscales. With^ a minimum beta 
of 2,5, 23 ^of the 33 items were included within seven clusters. Table 11 
lists the number of the scale item included within each cluster and pro- 
vides a brief description of the anchor at one 'end of the scale* 

\ 

Care Mode/-&f fects > A simple analysis of variance for care group was 
performed on the scores for each cluster. The mean rating and variance 
otl'^e^ch cluster is pr'esented in Table 12 for each care group. The F-ratio 
and F-max for each analysis is also presented in the table, A signifi- 
cant care group effect was found on the Approach, Cooperation, Imitation, 
and Assertiveness clusters. Home-reared children were rated as signifi- 
cantly more cooperative and more curious than were day care chi'ldren. On' 
both clusters, the mothers (PC group) were significantly less variable, in 
their ratings than were teachers (GDC) for the Approach Cluster and for 
the Cooperation Cluster.. The FDC ratings fell between the^GDC and PC 
ratings in variability. The discrepancy in variance across the groups 
suggests that the analysis probably was more reflective of differences 
in the groups of raters than in the groups of children. One support 
for such an interpretation is that the group with the most variable 
Approach and Cooperation ratings (GDC) was the group rated by the fewest 
different raters. One would have expected less variability in that group 
since one teacher rated from two to ten children. 

On the Imitation and the Assertiveness clusters, GDC and PC children 
were rated similarly, while FDC children were rated» as being more Imitative 

• 0 C i) 5 
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TABLE 11 



Child Behavior Rating Clusters 



Cluster 



Approach 



-Cooperation 



Achievement 
Orientation 



Subscale 
Nape 



Item 
Numbers 



Anchor 
description 



Curiosity 



.13 
14 
15 



Social-Orientai:ion 21 

26 



Cooperation* 



2 
3 
4 

16 
17 



Aggression 
Social Orientation 22 
Achievement 



Self -Suf f iciency Indep endence 



Imitation 



Assertiveness 



6. 
' 7 

a 

28 
32 



Social Orientation 23 

24 

Aggression/ 18 
Assertiveness 20 



eager to try new fehings 
asks questions 
approaches 

many friends 

likes non-parent adults 

agks nicely for toy 
volunteers to share 
takes turns . 
never hurts others 
never says mean things 
adults enjoy child 

persistent* in activities 
likes individu\fii perform- 
ance tasks 
tries to do best^ 

not seek aid when hurt 
settles own' quarrels 

imitates children 
Imitates adults 

bossy 

defends self 



Physical 
Orientation 



Achievement 



11 prefers quiet ' activities 

12 prefers non-physical 

activities 



ERIC 
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TABI.E 


12 






• 


ft 




Mean 
6 on the 


and variance ?or each care group 
seven Child. Behavior Rating Clusters 






• 

'< 


Results 






Cluster^ 














1 2 


q 




5 


6 


7 


• 


Mean/ 




• 












- 


GDC 
FDC 
PC 




9.95 IA.2A 
10,19 lA.lO 
7.86 11.67 


6.76 
6.A8 ; 
5.74 


5.98 
5.45 
5.38 


i 4,98 
5.62 
4.41 


4.71 
5.91 
4.91 


6.43 
6.31 
6.71 




Variance 
















- 


GDC 
FDC 
PC 




23.36 • A1.36 
19.09 2A.19 
.5.7A ' 10.13 


8.2A 
7.38 
6.15 


A. 27 
5.13 
3.46 


4.32 
5.12 
4.54 


5.72 
4.19 
2.14 


5.08 
4.76 
4.55 


• 

1 


F-ratio (df = 
2^23)' 




, A.3i^ .3.A8^ 


1.62 


i.04 


3.33^ 


4.28'^ 


<1 




F max 




A. 07^ A, 08^ 


<1 


<1 


<1 


2.68^ 


<\ 


. ■> 


^1 - Approach^ 2 = Cooperation, 3 = Achievement Orientation 
4 Self-Sufficiency,. ,5 = Imitation, ,6 = Assertiveness, 
7 = Non-physical' Orientation ^ 

^ 


> 




• 


^£ ^ .05 














i 


• 














• 
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of both children and adults and as being less bossy or , self-def end;ing 
than were GDC and PC diilUtun. "'^terogeneity of variance was only found 
on the Assertiveness cluster, with GDC being the most variable and PC 
the least. 

In general, the strong leniency effect and low variability in the 
ratings made by the mothers of PC children on three of the four clusters 
on which group effects were found, suggests that mothers held a more 
uniformly positive view of their children than did caretakers. Day care 
'workers apparently differentiated sharply among the children in their 
care. Cpie might expect the more diverse evaluation of children by day 
care personnel than* by mothers to be reflected in children's self^steem 
and adjustment, particularly those children on the extreme • ^ 

There are several possible interpretations of the obtained care 
group differences in ratings on som^ of the clusters • The differences 
^ could reflect (1) child behavior differences associated with care experi- 
^^ence, (2) differences in the^values and perspectives of the ratets, or (3) 
inconsistencies in children's "at home" and "at day care?' behavior. The 
strong leniency by the mothers suggests the results may have been Jue to 
differences in perspective. A report by Nye'^ Perry, and Ogles (1963) sup- 
ports the second alternative. Thejt^^^und that mothers and mother substi- 
tutes gave very different reports of behavior oh the same childr Because 
those ratings were made in different settings, some cf the variability 
could reflect inconsistencies ih children's behavior across settings » 
It is a litt]f^ hard to believe,- however, that children behave in a more 
socially desiired manner (curious or coo|Jea^tive) at home than in a sub- 
stitute situation a3 our data would suggest. .Some differences in beKavio^ 
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would be expected across settings because of the differences in activi- 
ties, number of children and adults, and the physical setting. 

Correlations with^Task Measures . Each of the cluster scores was 
entered into a correlation mat^rix with 78 task measures (See Appendix E ^ 
for listing of task "measures included). Because of the very different 
perspective that the raters within the three groups (confirmed by hetero- 
geneity of variance), a separate correlation was also computed for each 
care group between each cluster and task measure. The individual group ^ 
correlations were based on Z-transf ormed rating scores to make the cor- 
relations as comparable as possible. Complete data was available for 54 
GDC, 65 FDC, and 67 PC children (c3nly children who had complete task. 
Child Behavior Ratings, and Mother interview data were included). 

ries of those correlati ons which were significant at the .05 
level (based on individual group n) are reported in Tables 13 to 
19. The overall correlation and the correlation for each group separ- 
ately are presented. In general, the results of the correlation matrix 
were disappointing and suggest that despite the familiarity of the 
raters with the children, the use of many^unt rained raters contributed 



much experimental error. The fact that a cluster score correlated 
positively in one group and negatively in another with a task measure 
confirms the suspicion that the ratings by teachers, day care mothers, 
and par-ents were made on quite different bases. We had no reason to 
expect that task measures and observed behavior should show different 
patterns of ^relationship depending on the care igroup. The results of 
the correlations will be referred to in thh individual task result sec- 
tions when thfe correlations facilitate or raise questions about 
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TABLE 13 I 

Correlations between Approach Cluster and Curiosity task 
measures, Attachment measures, ^nd Self-Concept measures \ 



Task measure 



Combined* 



GDC 



Care Qroup 



FDC 



PC 



Curiosity (Toy Box) 



J 



Composite Curiosity 


+.18 


+15 


+20 


Approach Rating 


+.24* 


+.14 


+34* 


Question Asking 


+ .21* 


+08 


+33* 


Manipulation Rating 


+ 06 


-01 


+36* 


No. different toys' 








manipulated 


+ .18 ^ 


+12 


+24 


No. (ihanges in toys 








manipulated 


+ 19 


+12 


+37* 



+19 
+19 
+20 
-16 

+16 

+12' 



Curiosity (Berlyne) 

No. items .viewed before 
complaint, 

Attaclment (Who Game) 
•Parent (Frustrated 

Story . •• • 
Parent (Scared Story) 
Child (Undecided Sfory) 
•Non-family .adult (Sick 

•/Story) ■' '■ \ 

' . • • \ 

• V . • ■ • « 

Self-Concept > . , 

Facfe Game (Happy-; Sad 
Sdaie) • 



+ 01 



- 19 
-.08 
+ 13 

+ 12 



+ 09 



-14 



-10 
-06 
+28* 

+06 



+42* 



+07 



-27* 

-03 ; 
+08- 

+26* 



-07 



+01 

-20 

-27* 

+13 

-01 



-02 



\ 



*N ='i86. 

\ = 54\6D6; n = 65,*FDC; n = 67, PC 
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TABLE 14 

Correlations between Cooperation Cluster 
and several task measures 



r. r. ^ 

„ , ^ ,si Core Group 

Task measure Combined ^ 

GDC FDC ' PC 



Cooperation Gaines 
Marble Game 
Cooperation Box 

Attachment 

Non-family adult 

(Sad Story) 
Non-family adult 

(Scared Story) 



-27* 
-13 



Curiosity .(Toy Box) ^ 

Percent novel toys mani- 
pulated after choice -15 
No. toy changes -03 

Self-Concept 

Face Game (Happy scale) +05 
Face Game (Strong scale) -12 

Achievement 



Sex- typing 

Toy Preference (# mascu- 
line choices) -09 



Impulse Control 

Draw-a-llne (tr. 1-2 
dlff) 



-30* 
-01 



-29* 
-28* 



-08 
-05 



Non-Physical Achievement 






toy preference 


+07 


+05 


Memory Game (2nd esti- 






mate) 


+10 


tl4 


Bean Bag (Actual Success 






tr. 1) 


'+12 


-05 


Bean Bag (Actual Success 






tr. 3) 


'+13 


-09 



+16 



-31* 



+35* 



-21 
-10 



-02 
+21 



+26 
-33* 



+28* 
-04 J 
+32* 
+10 



-02 



-12 



-34* 
-26* 



-10 
+07 



-0,6 
+03 



-06 
+28* 
+03 
+31* 

-01 

+31* 



ERIC 



N = 186 

« 54, GDC; n » 65, FDC; n = 67 , PC 

^No correlations are presented for Cooperation measures because" 
.Marble Game scores were based on a pair >of children and because not 
all children participated in the cooperation games. Chi square par- 
titions are presented In lieu of correlations In a separate section. 
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TABLE 15 

Correlations between Achievement Orientation 
Cluster and several' task measures 



a b 
Task measure Combined Care. Group 



GDC FDC PC 



Achievement 



Bean Bag (Actual Success, 










tr. 1) 


-03 


+06 


-12 


-32* 


Bp An Baa rnisfaTire tr.2^ 


+1A 


+05 


+14 


+25* 


Activity Preference 










(No, Non-physical, non- 










ach, toy choices) 


-13 


-27* 


-25 ' 


+11 


x 

Sex-Typing 










No, n^sculine toy choices 


-12 


-30* 


-05 


-03 


Ma 1 p — PpTn A 1 P D"! f "FpTPn t* "f 










tion (DAP) 


+17 


-09 


+24 


+32* 


Draw-A-Person (maturity of 










drawing) 








+29* 


Articulation Male Drawing 


+18 


+15 


+08 


Articulatiqn, Female Draw- 










ing 


+19 


+14 


+18 


+24 


Articulation Self 


+19 


+24 


+12 


+21 


Self-Concept 










Face Game (Strong scale) 




-11 




+1 J 


Face Game (Smart scale) 


+06 


+05 


-19 


+32* 


Attachment (Who Game) 










Parent -(Sick Story) 


+13 


+36* • 


■ -08. 


+13 


Parent (Undeciced Story) 


+05 


+29* 


-12 


.+00 


Child (Sick Story) 


-16 


-30* 


-01 


-17 


Non-family aduli: (Sad 






< 




Story) 


+01 


+00 


+23 


-27f 


Emotional Problems 










Draw-a-Petson Rating 


-19 


-15 


-15 


-27* 












Curiosity 










Toy Box (% novel toys 










manipulated) 


+00 


+09 


-27* 


-07 


Berlyre (// Viewed be- 










fore complaint) - ^ 


+18 


+23 


+33* 


+05 


«# T 

^ « 186 






''v " 




n « 54, GDC; n « 6"5, FDC; n « 


67, PC ' • 







TABLE 16 



Correlations between Self-Suf f Iclency 
Cluster and Several task measures 



Task Sneasure Combined^ Care Group 

GDC FDC DC 



Curiosity 

Approach rating 
Question rating 
No. different toys manipu- 
lated 

No. changes in toys man- 
ipulated 

Attachment (Who Game) 

Parent (Frustrated Story) 
Non-family adult (Happy • 
Story) 

Sex-Typing * 

No. masculine toy choices 
No. feminine toy choices 
No. neutral toy choices 



+04 



-13 



+20* 
-22* 



Achievement ^ 

Bean Bag (distance, tr* 2) 
Bean Bag (predicted success, 

tr. 2) 
Bean Bag 

tr. 3) 

^ Memory (first estimate) 
Physical non-achievement 
toy preference 



+36* 
-29* 

-28* 

-10 

4 

-09 
-14 



-03 

+03' 



-09 

-GO 

400 
+28* 

-10 



-03 

-10 
-00 

-30* 



-13 



+39* 
>■ +06\ 



+27* 

+28* 

+27* 
-06 

-28* 



+02 
+08 

+18 

+28*, 

+01 
-33* 



+20 
-21 
+05 



+01 

+17 

+10 
-03 

+13 



b 



186 

54, GDC; n 



65, FDC, n « 67, PC 
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TABLE 17 

Correlations between Imitation Cluster 
and several task measures 



a 

Task measure Combined 


GDC 


b 

Care Group 
FDC ' 


DC » 


Curiosity 








/ 


Approach Rating 


+10 


+28* 


+17 


-08 


Question Rating 


+14 


+29* 


+06 


+13 


Manipulation Rating 


+03 


-13 


+29* 


-11 


No» different toys 










manipulated 


+12 


+22 


+30 


-22 


No . ph^Tiop fl ■fn t* nvfl 










manipulated 


+17 


+34* 


+10 


-Uo 


Self Concept 










^ Face Game (Happy Scale) 


+22* 


+32* 


+16 


+18 


Face Game (Friends Scale 


+09 


-12 


+10 


+26* 


Sex-Typing 






« 




No» masculine toy choices 


-04 


+16 


-26* 


*-05 


Male-Female differentiation 










(DAP) 


+17 


+04 


+15 


+28* 


Emotional Problems 










Draw-a-Person Rating 


-12 


-07 


-04 

S 


-26* 


Delay of Reward 










Misch&l task 


-05 


+02 


-26* 


+06 


Achievement 










Bean Bag (Distance, tr. 1) 


-14 


-24 


-33* 




Bean Bag (Distance, tr. 2) 


+10 


-03 


+03 


+32* 


Bean Bag (Goal Dis- 










crepancy, tr. 3) 


+15 


+04 


. +11 


+27* 



y ^ =■ 186 

= 54, GDC;n = 65, FDC; n = 67, PC 
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TABLE 18 

Correlations Between Assertlveness Cluster 
and several task measures 



Task measure 



Combined 



GDC 



Care Group 



FDC 



Achievement 



Bean Bag (Predicted 










Success, tr, 2) 


+05 


+30* 


-19 


+08,f 


Bean Bag (Attainment 










Discrepancy, tr. 2) 


-12 




+05 


-28* 


Memory (Attainment 










Discrepancy) 


+01 


-03 


+30* 


-05 


No. Occupational Choices 


+16 


+03 


+28* 


+19 



Self Concept 

Face Game (Happy Scale) 
Face Game (Pretty scale) 
Face Game (Mother Love 
scale) 

Attachment (Who Game) 

Child (Happy Story) 



+07 
+06 

+15 



-07 



+30* 
-05 

+36* 



-02 



-02 
-11 

-02 



+15 



-02 
+32* 

+10 



-29* 



% = 186 

''n= 54, GDC; n =• 65, FDC; n = 67, PC— 
■ 'X 
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TABLE 19 

I. 

Correlations between Non-Physical Activity 
Orientation Cluster and several task measures 



Task measure 



Combined 



o * b 
Care Group 



GDC 



FDC 



PC 



Sex-typing 

No. masculine toy choices -34* -60* 

No. feminine toy choices +24* +45* 

No. neutral toy choices +18 +37* 



-23 
+11 
+20 



-20 
+11 
-01 



Draw-a-Person (maturity of drawing) 

Articulation male drawing , +23* +21 
Articulation female draw- 
ing ^ +24* +20 
Articulation self drawing +30* +32* 



+20* 

+27* 
+32* 



+18 

+24 
+27* 



Emotional Problems 

Draw-a-Person Rating 

Self-concept 

» Face Game (Mather Love 
scale) I ^ 

Attachment (Who Game) 

Parent (Frustrated Story) 
Parent (Undecided Story) 
Parent (Sick Story) 
Child (Frustrated Story) 
Child (Sick Story) 



-23* 



+21* 



+20 

+16 

+12 

-25* 

-09 



-15 




+27* 
\+34* 
)+34* 
-33* 
-29* 



-37* 



+34* 



+20 

+18 

+D9 

-32* 

-02 



-15 



-29* 



+13 
-00 
-04 
-12 
+00 



^ = 186 

^n = 54, GDC; n = 65, FDC; n = 67, PC 
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Interpretation. In general, however, the child behavior ratings pro- 
vided little validation data for the task measures. 
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CHAPTER 5 
MOTHER INTERVIEW DATA 

The purpose of the mother interview was to obtain information about 
the mothers' attitude toward the child and about the mothers' child rear- 
ing practices. Stoltz^ (1960) pointed out in her review of research on 
the effects of maternal employment on development that interpretation of 
differences in child behavior is often difficult. Without knowing 
whether the mothers of the two groups of children are similar in their 
child rearing patterns, differences cannot be confidently attributed to 
the care situation variable. It' was for that reason that the mothers of 
participating children were interviewed. The inte^feew questions were de- 
signed to elicit information which^ would allow for discrimination among 
mothers on several di^^ns^ons of child rearing: acceptance of parenthood 
and of child, authoritarianism, sex-role training, achievement training, 
independence training, protectiVeness, and restrictiveness. 

Instrument . The interview consisted of a series of open-ended qiies- 
tiSlli^^equiring descriptive and/or evaluative statements from the mothers. 
A series of specific probes were developed for the questions to ensure 
uniformity in the type and amount of information available for rating the 
mothers' responses. * Some mothers automatically provided all the types of 
information desired without probes, while others had to be prodded to 
offer the needed information. Some of these latter njothers ^[ere simply 
reticent and some apparently had never given much thought to the question 
posed and had no^ readj^^'answer to voluntarily offei. 

The specific questions asked and the probes are presented in Appendix 
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£• Several questions were adapted from the NIMH and Patterns of Child 
Rearing mother interview questions (Yarrow, Campbell, & Burton, 1968). 
The questions were constructed such that^a yes or no answer would not be 
appropriate. In all cases the opposite extremes of parental attitudes 
were presented as equally probable alternatives in an attempt to avoid 
the possibility of a respondent simply affirming the view verbalized by 
the interviewer. 

The intervidw was conducted by phone for all of the working mothers 
and ropst of the non-working mothers. The mother was contacted for the 
interview after her child had completed the test battery. With two, ex- 
ceptions, mothers'^t^ere^Tesy receptive and often eager to talk with the 
interviewer. The enthusiastic reaction of the children to the testing 
situation was caught by the «sPiothers. 

Interview by phone .was 'found to have several advantages over face-to- 
face intelrviews: (1) the interview could be scheduled and rescheduled to 
fit best into the family routine; (2) interruptions and distractions were 
less on the phone since most interviews were scheduled during nap time or 
after bedtime in the evening; (3) mothers wete probably more spontaneous^ 
since they were in their own home rather in the day care center*' or other 
setting; (4) the interviewer had few or no cues as to physical appearance, 
economic level, age, etc., which might bias the rating of mother responses 
It was the interviewers' subjective impression that the mother^ w^re more 
comfortable and less inhibited over the phone than they were in a face-to- 
face situation. One important faJ(J|^ contributing to their ease was that 
they could not see the interviewer taking notes even though they knew it 
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was going on. Although race of the interviewer and of the respondent 
was generally detectible by dialect differences, the interviewers felt 
that the phone situation virtually eliminated any differences in candid- 
ness between white and black mothers. The combination of being in their 
own homes and not directly confronted with a white interviewer may have 
helped attenuate bias due to differences in race of interviewer and" 
respdndent. 

Immediately following the interview, the interviewer rated the 
mother response to each interview que,stion using a five-point scale. 
The low and high categories were anchored by descriptive labels. The 
middle category was also labeled for some items. 

The principal investigator and the research associate served as in- 
terviewers. Each interviewed 118 mothers. During the first six months 
of data collection both interviewers were also engaged in data collection 
w\th each child making blind interviewing impossible. During the final 
five months of data collection, however, the investigators worked separ- 
ateiy^'^d with different children making it possible to do blind mother 
-int^erviews. Bach investigator interviewed mothers of children not per- 
spirally "^t^S ted during that period^. Of the 236 intej^iews, 55% were rated 
"^by an -interviewer who* had not met the child or seen the child's test 
scores*; . * 

In an^attempt to ensure high comparability in the ratings, a series 

s - * 

></\^; V 

of joint interviews (one person intervfewed while the second listened) 
were done by^ \^slng an extension phone. In this way both raters were able 
to rate on the basis of identical information. Ratings were compared and 
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discussed. By using this procedure the two interviewers were able to 
agree upon definition and interpretation of scale categories. The inter- 
viewers also periodically (us^^lly at least once a week) listened »to each 
other give the interview to<^nsure that there was no drift in the questions 
and probes over the course of the year. 

Results 

A total of 236 interviews were completed. A cluster analysis provided 
the basis for summing across sets of items to obtain a set of mother atti- 
tude scores that could be used in a correlation matrix with task measures 
and submitted to analysis of variance for care group effects. 

Mother Attitude Clusters . With a minimum beta of 2.5, 14 of the items 
were included within four clusters. (All items except those dealing with 
goals were submitted to. the -cluster analysis.) Table 20 lists the inter- 
items included within each of the four resulting clusters and provides a 
brief description of the anchors. * 

Care Group Effects . To determine whether care groupf was a significant 
factor influencing the mother attitudes reflected in the cluster scores, a 
simple analysis of variance for care group was performed for each of the 
clusters. The results of those analyses are presented in Table 21.' No 
significant effects of care group were found on the Democracy, Child- 
Centered, or Demanding Clusters.^ A significant care group effect k^s 
.found on the Acceptance Cluster. Mothers of GDC children were rated as 
more accepting than mothers of FDC or PC children of their roles as 
parents and more positive in their reaction to the child/ The absolute 
difference in rating was not large but the finding of a statistically 

V ■ . 
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. TABLE 20 



Mother Interview Clusters 



y 



Cluster 



Item Name 



Anchor Description. 



Demo cr a t i c -L ib e r al 



Adult Aggression 
Peer Aggression 
Rule-Making 

Sex Role 



encourage adult aggression ^ 
encourage peer aggression 
consults with child in formulat^ ^ 

ing policy 
attempts to interest child in 

opposit^e-sex activities 



Accepting 



Child-Centered' 
(Protective) 



Acceptance 
Resentment 
Evaluation 
Explanation 



Protective 
Babying 
Life Style 



enjoys parenthood 
no resentment 

praises even ordinary behavior 
always, answers child's 
questions 



shelters from any threat 
continually offers help ^ 
child completely altered 
life style 



Demanding 



Achievement 

Acceleration 

Restrictiveness 



wants child to be best 
regular training for skills 
standards restrictive 
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. TABIiE 21 ^ 

Mean ,and variance on the four Mother Interview 
clusters Tor each care group 



R6sults Cluster ; 

1 2 .3 ,4 

; Democratic Accepting Child-Centered Demanding 



Mean^ • , 

GDC " 13..iO ^ 7.54 ' • 9.02 8.50 

FDC 13.52 8.54- 8.66 8.73 

PC ' 13.39 , . 8.84 8.80 8^48 

J. 

Variance -J * A 

GDC 14.05 • 11.9^ * 9.14 5.56 

FDC 7.96 15.21 7.87 . 5.78 

_ ' PC j 15.36 22.87 11.06 2.81 

F-ratlo (df = 2,16?) < 1 v , 3,12^^- < 1 < 1 



^ A low mean Indicates, high Democracy, Acceptance, Chlld-Centeredness, 
or Demandingness . * ^ * 
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significant effect of care group suggests that the possible role of 
mother acceptance in care group effects on task measures must be con- 
sidered if acceptance correlates with task measures. The obtained care 
group difference is in part, consiateat vith a difference in "warmth" ^ 
reported by Winett, et al (1974). They found that mothers of denter 
and babysitting groups ten;ied to score higher .on warmth than mothers of 
home-reared children or part-time day care centers. 

Three subscales dealing with mothers* goals for their children (XVII) 
were not included in the cluster analysis -because scoreable ^responses were * 
not obtained from all the mothers and because the subcategories for the 
general goals i.t]^ did not arrange .into a continuum. The percentage of 
mothers in eacK care group responding within each , subcategory under 
marriage, education, find general goal^ is presented in Table 22. With; 
respect to mothers' marriage goals for their children it was found 'that 
about 40% of the mothers said that they ^id not care or said it was up to. 
the child. No relatipnship' between wanting marriage and care group was 
.found (X^ « .46, df = 2). Mothers of home-reared children,' however, were 
found to -differ from mothers of day care childrep in ttifeir attitude to--. 
^ward college. A significant relationship between encouraging or 'definitely 
wanting college for* the child and care group was' fouhd (X =^ 9.01, df - 2, 
£ ^.05). Only about 23^ of the mothers of PC children said that they * 
would actively encourage their -chi Id to go to college, while 45% of the 
mothers of GDC and JDC children claimed such\a goal' for th6ir child. 
Mothers o^ PC children were more lik^y than mothers of day oare ^ildren 
" to .qualify their desir^ for their child to go to college by adding that • 
it was up to the child. Since, many of the m'others in the sample had^ only 
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TABLE 22 



Mothers' marriage, education, and general goals of other children 

(percentage <Jf mothers In each care group responding within 

' each subcategory) 

/ 

Mother's Goals Care "Group ' 

for Child pjjC .pC 



Marriage 

don't care 
. up to child 
want to -marry but not 

too young 
disappointed If not 
marry 

definitely want- to marry 18.7 

Education 

d'on't care 
finish high school 
hope goes to college, ^ 

but uif to child 
encourage college, 
definitely want college 

General Goal^ 

rto sp.feclflc goals 
be happy 

know self. ' ' : 

be liked by others ^ 
not get into trouble 
be responsible; ' Ij^ 

respectable ' ' ^ 
be professional have 

career , 



(n = 78) 
13.3% 
26.7 


(n f 76) 
24.0% 
* 17. 33 " 


(n = 69) 
25.8 


11.1 


30.7 


10.6 


18.7 
7 18.7 


6.7 
21.3 


- 21.2 
22.7 


(n = 75,) 
' 10.3% 
23.1 


(n = 75.) 
10^5% 
3,8:4 


(n = 66) 
15.9% 
21.7 


21.8 
28.2 


26.3 - 
. 15.8 
28.9. 


39.1 
10.1 
13.0 


■in =Ho) - 

7.5% 
. 16. 3 - • 
31.3.' ' 
b.O . •. 
6.3 


(n =-7'3) 
15.1% 
■1-9.2; 
^ - 12.3 
'2.7 
-.9.6 


(n =. .68) 
10.3% 
25,.6 
26.5 

o.e 

'11.8 


11.3 


12.3 • 


11.8 


■ 27.S ^ , 


28,8 


14 ..7 
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completed high school and perhaps business school, the desire of th6 
■^employed mother for her child to attend college may have stfemmed from her 
awareness of the limitations of job choice without the college degree. 
Also, the employment of the mothers of day care children em- 
ployed; 11% in school) may in itself reflect a desire toward upward mo- 
bility. The fact that twice as many mothers of 'day care (28%) than of 
PC (14.7%) children expressed a desire to see their child be a profes- 
sional dnd have a career supports that inferencev It is interest , -Ijowever, 
that the most frequently expressed goal was for the child to be happy and 
know himself. It was not equally popular among the mothers of children 
in all care groups, however. A significant relationship between expres- 

sing happiness and self-awareness as a goal and care group was found 
2 

(X = 6.56, df = 2, 2. < .05). Fewer mothers of FDC children than GDC or 
PC mothers gav6 primary importance to happiness as a goal. In general, 
the results of the goals question suggested that mothers of day care 
children have higher educational and career aspirations for their children 
than do mothers of home reared children and should be kept in mind when 
evaluating achievement motivation scores. 

Correlations, with Task Measures . Each of the cluster scores was 
entered into a correlation matrix with 78 task measures (See Appendix E) . 
All subjects for whom coiiq>lete task and mother interview data wegce avail- 
able were included in the correlation (N » 186). It was expected that the 
Aciceptande cluster scores might be related to curiosity and self-contempt 
measures 1 The .Democratic cluster was expected to be related to the Who 
Story measures of attachment. Finally, it was assumed that Dem^ndingness 
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of the mother would be related with achievement motivation tasks. Table 
23. presents thos,e correlations which reached significance (£ < .01). 
Mother cluster scores were found to be related to few measures. Those 
correlations which were obtained do not correspond to the expected rela- 
tionships. There was» for example, no reason to expect Demandingness of 
the. mother to be relatdd with some of the secondary curiosity mearsures. 

Cluster Scores as Covariants . " The decision ci;iteria for use of a 
mother interview cluster score as a covariant in a task analysis of vari- 
ance were arrived. at prior' to analysis of the mother interview and task 
data. Those ^criteria were: (1) a significant (p < .05) care group, effect 
was found on a cluster score, (2) a significant correlation (p < .01; 
critical ^ = .20) of the cluster score with the task score was found and 
(3) a care gr'oup effect on the task measure was- found in a preliminary 
analysis. By inclusion of mother cluster 'scores which met these criteria 
as covariants in the task analysis of care group effects, it would be 'pos- 
sible to parci^l out the variability due to mother attitude. By following 
the three steps outlined in the criteria, the process of which cluster to 
include in which task analysis would be facilitated. 

Since no significant c^are group effects were found on three of "the 
clusters, the first criterion was not met for Maternal Democracy, Child- 
centeredness , or Demandingness. Although mothers were found to differ 
in Acceptance (Criterion 1) and significant correlations between mother 
Acceptance and four task scores were obtained (Criterion 2),^ Criterion 3 
was not met. No significant care group effects were found on any of the 
four measures which correlated with the* Acceptance cluster (See Chapters 
10 and 11). Accordingly, there \Jas no basis for inclusion of the 



TABLE 23 



Correlations between Mother Interview 'Cluster Scores 
and several* task mea'^res (£<.01 for all correlations presented) 



Task measure 



a 

Cluster 



Curiosity 

Novelty of toy box ' ^ +23 

Percent novel toys manipulated t -26 

No. diff^ent toys manipulated -20 

Achievement 

No» occupational choices ' +20 

Non-physical achievement toy pref. +23 
Non-physical non-aghievement toy * • ' . 

pref. -23 ^ 

Sex-typing • 

Male-Female differentiation (DAP) +21 
Attachment 

Non-family adult (Sick Story) +23 



^1 = democratic, 2 « Accepting, 3 =« Child Centered, 4 « Demanding 
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Acceptance score as a covariant. , - • * 

Although supporting correlations yere not obt^iii^d, there was ^ome 
basis for assuming mother attitude might contribute to 'caire group differ- 
ences on achievement mptivation tasks (Bean Bag, Toy Preference, and " 
Memory). Care group was found to be related with the mother's wanting 
hep child to go to college/ Mothers of PC children were <less set on 
their children attending college and viewed the decision as one that 
should be. up to the child. Since it was found that the PC children were 
someyhat less achievement oriented thaa day care children on task measures, 
interpretation of the results as due to^c>are experience will have to be 
qualified. 
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PART III 



U TASK MEASURES 



- ^Thr6ughout the result sections in Part 'ril, the procedures outlined 
in Winer (l971) and Sutcliffe (1957) were followed for analysis of fre- 
quency data when a multiple classification was necessary. .The technique 
for exact partitioniivg-i^resen'ted by Bresnahan and Shapiro^ (1966) was used 
when analysis of a portion of an overill contingency , table was required 
for interpretation. 



CHAPTER 6 
CURIOSITY 

Toy Novelty Task 

Research with infants and animals has revealed that exploration and 
curiosity are outcomes of the development of a healthy attachment between 
the caretaker and infant (Ainsworth, 1969; Ainsworth & Witting, 1969; 
Bowlby, 1969). It seems ironic at first glance that a dependent relation- 
ship l&hpuld be a pr^irequisite for later independent behavior but there is 
considerable evidence that infant-mother dependency .is critical for normal 
social-emotional development.* Anyone who has watched a distressed, cling- 
ing child gradually *'relax and, slide off his mother's lap will have no 
doubts as to the relationship betVeen early ' attachment and the develop- 
ment of curiosity and independence. Eventually the same child will be 
seen at a considerable distance from the mother eagerly exploring his en- 
vironment* If he is observed closely, however, it will be noted that he,^ 
frequently looks back at his mother. He seems to find security in her 
presence and that security frees him to explore. 

It has been suggested by several theorists (Dember, 1960; Hebb, 1955; 
Leuba, 1955), that there is an optimal level of stimulation for 'every ' 
individual and that the optimal level is continually changing during the 
course of the individual's life. If the child is distressed or anxious, ' 
It has been found that he will^ot seek additional stimulation. More 
likely he will seek the comfort of an adult. The inhibiting effect of 
anxiety on exploratory behavior has been Wstematically studied by several 
investigators. For e^^mple. Penny (196X) found that children's reactive 
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curiosity was li'egatively related to manifest anxiety but not related to 

intelligence. Penny suggests that a high degree of need for variation in 

one's environment is simply incompatible with the already high state of 

arousal of the anxious individual, McReynolds and Acker (1961) and 

Mendel (1965) have also reported that low anxiety is related to preferred 

level of novelty. Mendel found that age and sex as well as anxiety were 

related to preferred level of novelty. Children were familiarized with a 

set of toys and then given a choice of the same toys or sets which varied 

in novelty from 25-100%. Mendel found that among preschool children the 

older ones preferred higher degrees of novelty than did the younger and 

that boys preferred higher degrees than did girls, ^ ^ 

The change witb age in preferred level of complexity and novelty 

L typically is interpreted as an indication that as the child habituates 

to once novel stimuli, increasingly complex stimuli are required to majji- 

♦ . 

tain an optimal level of arousal (cf., McCall, 1971). It follows that 
an important part of the caretaker's role may be to arrange the child's 
environment such that it'keep^ pace with the child's increasing stimulus 
needs. That the quality of a child's environment does have a significant 

^ effect V on the development of attentionalv processes has been shown in com- 
parisons between home-reared and institutionalized^jJ|^ants. Institutional 
infants do not show differential attentipn to novel and familiar stimuli 
as early as do home-reared children and prefer less complex stimuli 
(Fantz & Nevis, 1967). Increased handling by a caretaker, and enrichment 

.'of the physical environment have been shown to enhance the development of 
d'if ferential attentional responses in institutionalized children (Dttiiiger,^ 
Blatchley, & Denenberg, 1968; Rubenstein,, 1967). 
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To provide an index of the extent to which children in the three 
care groups were free of anxiety in a novel environment the Mendel (1965) 
toy novelty task was adapted. She found novelty of rtoy preference to be 
sensitiv^ to differences in age, sex, and anxiety. 

To ,aliow for observation and ratings of the child's initial response 
to^ a nov<fel environment the toy novelty preference tasks was administered 
first in the battery of tasks. The testing van itself was novel for all^ 
children. None had Jjeen inside previous to the administration of the toy 
preference task. Mothers and caretakers were allowed to walk with the 
child .as f ar_ as .the'.do^ of the van, but the child^had to enter by himself. 
It should be noted that all children were tested immediately adjacent to 
their habitual daily setting — the center, day care home, or own home. 
Onei'mi^t expect quite a different reaction if the children were trans- 
ported to ,aii entirely new setting. Only the mobile unit and adttlt tester 
were novel in this particular task, not the entire setting. The setting 
was by. design as equally novel for all three groups as possible. 

The toy box was positioned several feet, from the door of the van 
and was used as the 'focal pqint for making ratings of the child's approach, 
scan, manijiulation, and question asking behavior.' Of particular interest 
was the approach rating, i.e., the degree of hesitancy shown, in approach- 
ing the, toys and initiating play. Was the child enthusiastic and eager 
even in a novel environment, or was the child serious and hesitant? 

The child"v§;^'motionaIk^ecurity was asstaned to be reflected in the 
nature of his response to a no^ei situatl^on. A secure child should 
readily approach and explore the new setting, while the insecure should 
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Jiesitate and show little attempt to contact the environment. If daily 
maternal separation results in a sense of insecurity, the day care child- 
ren should be hesitant and avoid contacting the toys or the tester. If, 
on the other hand, the day care child's experience wit^h encountering new 
situations and adults is taken into consideration, an opposite prediction 
could be made. That is, the day care child should adapt more quickly to 
the new environment than the home-reared child because he has habituated 
to ^'change in setting" and perhaps has learned that adults other than 
mother can be relied upon for support. 

^ , ' 

Method " " 

Task. The toy novelty task was adapted from Mendel (1965). Materials 
were four clear plastic boxes containing six toys each. Twelve different 
toys were employed* They were a paddleball, ph^one, book, t.urtle, magnet, 
jeepj clock, pinball, light, kaleidoscope, silly putty, and a ferris wheel. 
There was a duplicate of each toy so that each toy appeared in ^wo boxes. 
The toys were distributed such that if Box 1 was initially played with, the 
other t^vr^ boxes varied in the degree -of. relative novelty ,6r redundancy 
3^ith the first box. Four of the six toys in Box 1 reappeared making it 
33-1/3% novel; two of the six toys in Box 1 reappeared in Box 3, making it 
100% noval. For half of the subjects in each group Box 1 was the familiar- 
ization box; for the other half Box 4 was. Three different combinations of 
. Box 2 and 3 toys were employed. 

Each subject was faced with an identical situation o^i his first visit 
to the van. Th^ playroom was cleared of all ma'terials except one toy box. ' 
The covered box was placed on a bench near the rear of the van making it 

K' J \ 
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necessary for the child to walk approximately seven feet to approach the 
box. As the child entered the van the experimenter engaged the child in 
conversation about the appearance of the interior, pointing 'out that it 
was just iikfe a little house with curtains and carpet, etc**^ The experi- 
menter then sat on the floor at a point midway between the entrance and 
the boys and began to write. She looked up frequently,* smiling at th^ 
child. During this time most children looked the ^n 6ver and -spontane- 
ously discovered the toys. If the child failed to approach the toys or 
attempt to open the' box within about two minutes of the experimenter's 
sitting down, the experimenter, invited the c*hild to play with the toys. 
After^a maximum of three invitations, the expetrimenter r^ovfed the lid 
and again asked the cKild if he would -like to play with thl" toys. No; « 
further invitations" were m^de by th^ experimenter ^fter opening the box, 
'Eight minutes play time was allt>wed,. During that time the experi- 
menter recorded the number and sequence of toys played with during each^ 
^ two minute period, rated the degree, qf tnanipulatiop for each toy 'within a 
time period, and recorded questions posed by the subject. Questions were 
answered directly with enough information to be reinforcing, but ho addi- 



tional information was offered. 
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After the' eight minutes elapsed, the experimenter told the*subjejct 

^ ^ * ^ • ' 

that she, had some toys slf^ would like to show him, While^ returning scat-^/ 

tered toys to their box, the ekperiiyienter explained that she had'thr^e 

more boxes, making fpur altogether,. The 'child was told that all four boxes 

would be put pn the floor in front €f hi^ and that he could choose any one 

of .the boxes with which to play, , The baxes were then lined up in front of 

the child in order of' complexity. The child vras' encouraged to look at all 
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boxes before choosing. The degree of novelty selec\ted was reeordedi 

♦ ♦ « I * 

A i:ecordv was made of the toys played, with- during thr first three 
" ' ' ' \ ^ ' . ' 

minutes after the choice. - 

Scoring . The follpwing measures were derived from the child's 
protocol: . ^ ' ' ' 

l! * Degree of novelty selected after initial^ familiarization K*' 

(0, 33-1/3%, 66-2/3^, 100%)^^^^-" " ^ . ' ^ 

2. Perceiit of' novel toys toan'ipulated during three minutes after ' 
\ choice. ^Tl^is 'measure reflected the extent to which a child 
selected 'out the new toys, to» play with if he selected a box, 
containing both, new and old toys. 
' J. Approach\ rating. Measure was based on tfhe, experimenter's 

observations ot the child's behavior potior to and upon opening 
the toy' box.\ The' following Srpoint rating scale was used: 
1 — Hesitant; plays with toys only Rewards end of period or 

* . nev^r does. , . ^^V^^ ' ' ' * ^ * 

' 2 — Needs two or ^three promptings before will touclji fhe toys. . 
* * ' it" " 

3 — Notices box, but approaches and opensonly after one in3truc- 



tion. 

* - '\ 
4 — Goes* to box befo^ instruction; no verbalization; ^me re-« 



' . ' straint in manner. , , * 

5-'-ApprOaches immediately upi^ entering van; verbalizations and 
*v other^ behaviors., indicate enthusiasm; no hesitation* 

4. Manipulation ratings The child's thoroughness of manipulation' 
and visual"^ exploration of toys was tated according to the follow- 
' f ing scale: , • ^ ^ ^ 

St 




1 — Looks at toys but does not touch. 

2 — Touches; picks' u^ momentarily. , ' ^ 

- • ^ 3 — Picks up tt>ys, In^jpects*, but malirfj^ .cursory] little time 
. spent In dls^verlng the potentlal'of each toy; puts down 
♦ * if not Immediat'^ly obvious liow toy functions. 

4 — Explores visually and t actually, spending tiiute discoveriog 
how a toy works. , ^ '\l - ' • 

5 — Explores every possible movemeRt, textute, and Tiolse potential,. 

* 

5. Scan rating. Based on the actual number of toys manipulated 
by the child during the eight minute familiarization period. 

6» Question asking. The experimenter recorded all toy-related 

~ - Tiuestions and "then rated/ the' child' s question-asking behavior' 
Ion a 5:^int scale. ^ 

7. Number of different toys manit>ulated during each 2 minute period 
during the initial 8 minute familiarization period. 

8. Number of changes in toys manipulated during each 2 minute 
-^"^ '^period during the initial 8 minute familiarization period. A 

high score indicates that the child spent little t^ibe on each 

^ * " encounter with a toy but tended to pick Trp^^BacK toy more^tb^ti / ^ " 
t " ^ ^ ^ ~ ~ v.«^ : 

once during the time period. * ^- "^C" 

Results ^ ' 

A composite curiosity score (CUR) based on four of the toy box 

measures was derived: novelty of. box selected, percent novel toys 

manipulated after choice, approach rating, and the question- rating. A' 

\ 

criterion score for high curiosity was established for each measure. 'The 
sete of criteria are pi;esented in Table 24 for the four measures. The 




Criteria applied to each- curiosity measure to select 
. ' . ' ' feufejects with' a high 'curiosity profile 
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_ 'Measure- 



^•tange of 
scores 



Criteria for 
Hi^h curiosity 
Classification 









Bo:^'''noveIty^ 


1-A 




Per'ceiib' riov^l .tovs after - 










• J. V V /o 1 


Approach rating 


1-5 ' 


A; 5 


Question rating 


1-5 » 


3, A, or 5 


a " 

Composite 


0-4 


3. A 


a 

Composite CUR scojx = 


number of measures 


on which the criterion^ , \ 


for high curiosity was met. 










> 









I 



-I 



'.4 
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number of measures meeting the high curiosity criteria became tb^sub- 
ject's composite curiosity, score (range 0-4)C^ The mean CUR score for 
each care gro,up and sex is presented in Table 25 along with the mean 
scores on each of the component measures. Analysis of variance for 
'care group a^id sex on the CUR scores revealed a significant care group 
^ (F=3,24, df=2/192, £ < .05) and sex^main effect (F=5.34, df=l/192, £ < .01), 
but no interaction (F < 1) . Males obtained higher CUR scores than females. 
Using a Newraan-Keuls multiple comparison procedure, it was found that FDC 
children met significantly more criteria for high curiosity than did PC 
children (£ < .0]), but that neither groiip differed from the GDC subjects 
who fell about half-way between PC and FDC in mean composite CUR score. 
The results of the anal^is of mean CUR scores ^suggests that day care, 
particularly family d^y care, reduces anxiety in a new situation and fos-' 
ters approach behavior. 

To further explore the relationship between care group and curiosity, 
^a tabulation of the number of children in each care group and sex meeting 
at least three of the four criteria for a high CUR profile was made. The 
percentage of children meeting the criterion for high curiosity on each 
component measure and on the 'composite CUR measure is presented in Table 
26. The FDC children, especially males, stood out even more clearly using ^ 
frequency data than mean scores as the least hesitant group of children. 
Only 6 out of* 33 FDC boys failed to meet the 'criteria for high curiosity. 
, As a group, home-reared girls had the fewest subjects with high C UR ^ 
profiles. 

Inspection of the percentages of high curiosity subjects in each . 
care group on the component' measures (see Table 26) indicated that- the 
approach rating and the question rating best discriminated between the 
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TABLE 25 , 

Mean score for each care 'group and sex on five 
curiosity measures- 



Males Females 



Measure 


GDC 


FDC 


PC 


GDC 






Degree of box novelty 


3.06 


3. 


36 


3.12 


3.15 


3. -27 


3.00 ' 


Percent novel toys 
















after choice 


77.61 


8A. 


76 


80.21 


75.61 


85.39 


73.79 


Approach rating 


A. 06 


A. 


30 


3.76, 


3.^85 


3.76 


3.52 


Question rating 


3.12 


3. 


33 


2.91 


2.76 


3.30 


3.06 ■ 


Composite CUR 


2.85 


3. 


09 


2.52 


2.36 


2.70 


2.21 ' 
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TABLE' 26- . ' ' • 

Percentage of children In '^ach care group and aex meeting the 
criteria for high curiosity on each of five measures 







Males 






Females 




Measure 




FDC 


. PC 
#- 


GDC' 


FDC 


PC 


Degree of box: novelty 

<3, A) : 


75.76 


87.88 


75.76 


78*. 79 


81.82 


63.64 


100% novel toys after 
choice 


63.64 


- 66.67 


,63'.64 . 


. 51.52 


60.61 


54.55 . 


Approach rating (A, 5) 


66.67 


87.88 


'57.58 


60.61 


63.64 


54.55 


Question rating (3,4, 
5) 


57.58 


• 66. 6^-. 


51.52 


45.45 


63.64 


51.52 


Composite CUR (4, 5) 


5A.55 


81.82 


60.61 


51.52 


60,. 61 


39.39 
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groups. To detei*inine whether the agpai;ent relationship between care group 

and approach \^as significant, the chi square for care group / sex, and \ 

apprpach was partitioned* ^Only the tHfee-way interaction reached signifi- 

cant ^ <.05). Subsequent breakdown analyses revealed that the relation- 

ship between .jcaVd^group and approach was significant only among males, with 

both day care groups Having a higher frequency of non-hesitant boys than 

the PC group*. • ' « * 

On question-asking, sex was not found to interact with care group. 
« ^ "* 

Significantly more FDC than GDC children were found to ask a high nimber 
of. questions (six. or more). The home-reared childrefi fell between the two 
care group's In question asking. The low question-asking rate among many 
•of the GDC children could be interpteted as an index of low curiosity 
about the toys or as low reliance on adults for information. Since PC 

subjects were more similar to 'FDC than were GDC subjects in the frequency 

' - \ 

of high.question-askers, the latter explanatign spemed more plausible. 

^ ^ ' * ' * \ ^ 

Both FDC and PC children generally had greater access to* an aduld 

did center children andmay.havQ. come to rely more than GDC children on 

question askingi as a means of obt;ja^ning information. 

In summary, Tnore FDC than. GDC or PS^ children met the criteria for 

* . * ^ \ 

high curiosity on every measure CsignifiCantly so on approach, question 

asking, and%omposite CUR). The results strongly suggest that the 

family day care experience ''pro vides Kpth the security and stimulation to 

foster a pattern of high curiosity behaviors, ^particularly among boys. 

The experience of sagarati-on from the nj6ther may facilitate children s 

ability to cppe comfortably with new situations if the substitute care 

^ I 

has been provided in a home setting, i.e., the family day care home.* It 
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• ' ^ ' * 

was Interesting th'at^ number qt years In dax caife^was n^at found to Inters- 

' • I. / 2 ' ' , . . i 

act with care group afid curiosity (X < 1). About 70% of the FDC and 50% 

of the GDC children, whether early- or lat^-entry Into day care were 

found to have high curiosity profiles. It should* also , be notefl that the 

obtained care group difference on rated maternal acceptance '(from Mother 

■Interview 'data) could not account for the results on the toy novelty 

task. One would expect the group of children whose mojthers ' v^ere rated 

as most accepting to^ display the high curiosity beh^lor pattern. It 

was .the mdthers of GDC, not FDC dhlldren, however, who were^found to be 

most accepting. ' ^ 

' '*^»' I 

^ The finding of significant correlations for^some groups between the 

• / ^ V 

child behavior rating Approach cluster score and the curiosity task 

» »^ • 

measures lends some support to the assumption that we were IndBed measuring 

what we purported to be': approach, question asking, and eagerness^ to try 
new things. Although accounting for a small proportion of the variance, 
the <:orrelatlons wer^' a^ongest, between ratings made by the day care mothers 
•and K)C chll^ task meafeures^^ 

k Manipulation pattern^. Records were made of the number of different 

— ^7 — \ ^ . 

toys manipulated during ,e^a^* minute* ^rlod throughout the eight minute^ 

j 

familiarization period. The ^itjmber of changes in toys manipulated was also 
recorded for each t^me period. The latter* measure indicated .whether a 
child tended to spend a long period of time 'exploring one .or two toys or 
whether he, tended to "flit" from toy to toy during the two minute period. 
We were interested in whether home-jffeared children might show more sus- 
gained attention than day care children. The competition fot. toys and 
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general conmotionof most centers was expected to be less conducive to 
a '^reflective" style of toy manipulation. 

The means for each measure are presented in Table 27 separately for 
each care group, sex, and time period. Only A time period effect was 
HEound in the 3x2x4 analysis of variance for care group, ^ sex, and time 
period (F=25.35, df=3/564,'£< .001). Inspection of means revealed that 
•the time period main ef fegt^ref lected a tetxdency for subjects^ to manipu- 
late pt^ogressively fewer toys during each successive time period. The 
biggest drop was between Period 1 and Period l/ Many children gave a 
cursory look at several toys during the first couple of minutes, and then 

> 

gave sustained attention to one or two toys the remainder of the time. 

The second index of manipulation pattern included information re- 
garijing the riumbe r of times toys were returned ctra within "a time period 
as well as the number of different toys manipulated within the period. 

Xhe child whose attention had not been' drawn to any particular toy but 
who was interested in finding out as much as possible about several was 
observed to go back arid forth between the toys. The effects of care 
group, sex, and time period were assessed by a 3 x 2 x 4 analysis of 
variance with repeated measures on time period. The time period main 
effect and the Sex X Time Period interaction were significant (£=7.44, 
df=3/564i £< .001 and F = 2.90,^=3/564, £< .03)'. .Males dropped 
slightly in the number of changes in toys manipulated from Period 1 to 
P^ibd 2, whereas the females increased slightly. Since the girls were 

a little more hesitant than .boys .about approaching the toys, it Is not 

/ * «■ 

surprising that they were sltjiwer to touch and explore individual toys. 
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TABLE 

Mean number of toys played with and the mean number of changes 
in toys played with for each care group and^^ex 
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Males 


r- 




Females 




Measure 


GDC 


FtfC 


PC 


GDC 


FDC 


PC 


iNO* Loys iuciiixpujLa.L.cu 














z mm. ^ 




J . IZ 


9 77 
Z . / J 


7 07 


9 

Z . O J 


^ . O JL 


Z— 4 mlTT. 




9 07 
Z . U J 


1 01 


9 Ql 
Z . 7JL 


9 97 
z . z / 




4-" 6 nin. 


9 in 


9 nn 


9 07 


9 1 


1 8S 
JL . O J 


2 1 S 


D^o mm. 


JL . O / 


1 01 

JL . V JL 


9 1 ft 
Z » JLO 


1 QA 

JL . -/ '+ 


JL . OO 


2 12 


Overall mean 

=^ 


2.28 


2.27 


2.21 


2.51 


2.21 


2.30 


No. changes in toys 














0-2 min. 


1.11 


2.36 


2.00' 


2.19 


1.% 


1.88 


2-4 min. 


' 1.87 


1.57 


1.33 


^2.59 


1.91 * 


1.-9 A 


4-6 min. 


1.63 


1.67 


1.58 * 


1.75 


1.61 


1.73 


6-8 min. 


1.30 


1.61 


1.52 


1.56 


1.A5 


1.6A 


Overall mean 


1.77 


1.80 


1.61 


2.02 


1.73 


1.80 
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The absence of care group effects in manipulation patter^iys suggests 
that 'although FDC children were less hesitant in approaching the toys 
than other subjects, they did not* differ from other groups in their 

scan and manipulation patte^ms once the toys were encountered. / 

In summary, -the results of ther^toy novelty task provide some evidence 
that the day care setting can give the emotional-support to allow for the 
development of a sense of security^ and a healthy curiosity about the en- 
vironment. Irf fact, the results indicated that the day care experience 
facilitated approach behavior in the novel testing situation for both 
early- and late-entry children.* The fact that the ^a^ily day care settling 
was associated with the highest number of children with a high curiosity 
profile would suggest that the substitute-home environment may offer for 
more children than other settings the conditions n^iessary to allow for v. ^ 
the freedom to explore new situations without fear. The role pf substitute- 
mother or friend assumed by most family day care mothers may best foster a 
setise of security in the children, particularly boys. Separation from the 
mother in a secure substitute environment may be an important step t^i^wards 
being able to hand^jg^ ::hanges in environment and adults at an early age. 

The- absence of a difference in the present study between GDC and PC 
children contl^as^8 with results reported by Schwarz, Krolick and Strickland 
(1973). The emotional reaction to a new day care setting was' compared for 
a group of children who had been in a day care center since infancy and a 
matched group of ''children entering a center situation for the first time at 

V : 

three and four years of ^ge. Although most of the late entering children 
had been in an informal day care settiilg, none -had center experience. The 
early-entry children wei^ observed to be more positive in their, effect dur- 
ing the ,^rst few minutes in the new settingxand to cont;JLnde^t^Jft)e less 
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tense and engage in more social interaction over a period of five weeks. 
Like the present study the.Schwarz^ et al. study provides no evidence for 
emotional insecurity among the day care cl^ldren as a result of maternal ' 
separation. The tendency, however, for center * chifdren to be more com- 
fortable in the new group setting than children erffering for the first 
time, may be in pajrt due to the presence of famillln: peers for the early 
entry group setting was novel for the early group but mauy of the 

children were not. Both setting and children were novel for the late 
entering 'group. Schwarz, Stricklund, and Krolick (1972) have shown that ^ 
the presence of a familiar peer in a novel environifient can have an effect 
similar to that (Jbse^rved with infants when the mother is present, that is, 

distress is attenuated and exploration follows. The failure to find a 

f • .9 - • _ 

difference in approach and exploration in the present study between center 

^; , * 

and home-reared* children may have been due to the fact that' the setting . 

. .x^ - ■ . • - ..' 

in which they were observed wafe equally novel to both. There was no 
familiar equipment and were no familiar peers to reduce the novelty of 
the settijig for the center e^jildren. * * ' ^ ^ 

Berlyne Shapes; Response to Complexity ^ 
«• ^ * ' * • 

Day care centers frequently make the claim that they provide a wellr 

rourided, developmental-oriented environment for young children. The 

»' y. * 

graduated-class system and the daily schedule of pre-school activities , ' 

♦ ! 

is designed to provide the illusion, if not;, an actual age- and ability-^^ 

related program of physical and intellectual stimulation. Muc'h less ^' 

planned preacademic training purportedly takes place iff most family 'day 

care homes or when t,he child .is in his mother's care. > If) indeed, the 

'day.^cate center is prolviding' children with stimulation planned t;o be 

/ ^ 

if 
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A)timally beneficial to most of the children in an age group, we "SWould 
exlkect tj'hat children in centers will choose to respond to visual input 
^ that Is more complex than will children in day care homes or children* in 
their own homes^ ' We know from research with infants and young children as ^ 
well as with aciults, that ithe degree of complexity and novelty .reeponded , 
to increases with age and experience (e.g., Wei'zman', Cohen, & Prat^ 1971). 
If center children have experienced a more perceptually stimulatiti^ environ- 
ment ' than other children, we should exfect that they will Respond to input 
of a higher level of complexity. . • ^ , ' 

Looking time has been shqwn to be sensitive tcr' the influence of both 
age and experience with respect »to preferred level *of complexity. However, 
"because of previous problems the principal investigator had encounterW in 



attempting to gather latency-type d^ta with preschool children, we were 
dubious about defining ^'response to complexity" ^ the relative amount of 
time spent viewing pf^tated low and high complexity, slides. Our fears were 
temporarily dismissed by the results of a stud^ by Smock and Holt with. first 
grade children' (1962) and a preference- study by'^lack, Williams & Brown 
(1971) with 3 and 4 year olds. Using a looking time procedure (^umber of 
250 millisecond self -controlled exposures) and pairs of slides from*the ^ 
Berlyne, (1958) study of human Curiosity with adult subjects. Smock and 
Holt found a strong overall main effect of complexity and a complexity by 
type of item interaction. Also,. a sex effectyfras found on mean difference 
scores. Since the -task proved to arpuse differential looking time as a 
function of complexity, type of item, and sex of first grade subjeets, we 
devised a similar procedure for use with the preschool children in an at- 
tempt to determine whether day care experience, particularly in a ceoter, / 
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would lead to greater response to the high complexity materials. As with 
the toy novelty task it was assumed that children would respond to complex 
materials, and thereby increase arousal, only i,f the care Situation was 
successful in fostering security and in prpviding sufficient stimulus com- 

9 

plexity in thfe children's environment. That is, it was" assumed on the 
basis of previous research with both infants and adults that children would 
not seek strange patterns of stimulation if the situation itself were 

anxiety producing or if the complex patte'ms were too discrepant with the 

. I 

child's previous experience with visual input. We purposely scheduled the 
Berlyne Shaj^s task at the end of the two-day test period to minimize the 
influence of the novelty of the situation itself. After haviijg spent two 
to' three^ hours in the testing situation, most children were very comfort- 
able. Any influence of sxos^^ty would be of a persistent, chronic variety, 
not an initial response to a novel environment. 

Method • , r ^ . 

Task . Twelve pair5 of slides^ w^re prepared from materials used by 
Berlyne -(1958) . Each of -six types dt complexity was represented by two 
pairs of- slides: Irregularity of Arrangement, ^oUnt of Material, Hetero- 
geneity of Elements, Irregularity of Shape, Incongruity, and Juxtaposition. 
One member of each" pair was of low compllfexity and bne of high complexity. 
S^e Figure 1. for drawings o^ the materials. The left member. of each pair 
was of low complexity and the right member high. ^ 

For presentation each member of a pair was placed in one of two bat- 
tery-operated GAF si^ide viewers. Thp two viewers were positioned side-by- 
side in tM|^ack of a wooden peep box such that the slides were visible tp 



the child only when illuminated and when the child was looking through a 





A 
A A 



AA 



IRREGULARITY OF ARRANGEMENT 







HETEROGENEITY OF ELEMENTS^- 







INCONGRUITY 




AMOUNT OF MATERIAL 







IRREGULARITY OF SHAPE 



^^^^ 







1NC0N6RU0US JUXTAPOSITION 



\ 



Figure 1. Six types of high (righid) and low (left) complexity figures <from. Bejrlyne, 
^ O 1958). V'. ■ - . . 
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Qarrpw slot at t:he_fi:onl: of the box. The purpose of the box was to pre- 
vent ambient llgbVfrom partially Illuminating the slides between trials. 
The Interior )3f^the box was painted black, the overhead lights In the van 
turned off , *^|^Xhe 'cur fains pulled to further reduce the light. 

Illminatlon of the alldes was controlled by a pair of ^experimenter- 
' bperated buttons behind the box, and a pair\>f subject-operated buttons, 
one on each front corner. Between trials the lights were inactivated by 
t^ie experimertter *s on-off btitton. Each new trial was initiated by the ex- 
perimenter simultaneously illuminating a pair for approximately 0.5 second 
by preasing the second button. The subject's buttons were then ^activated 
by the experimenter J a on-off button, and the child pressed the button cgjf^ 
^^espotiding to the position of the slide he wished to view. Only one > slide 
CQuld be viewed at a time following the brief simultaneous presentation. 
The child was instructed that he could view each member of a pair as many 

times as he wished and as long as he wished by pressing the appropriate, 
button. When the child was ready for a new pair he <^as instructed** to • 
^ signal the experimenter by stopping his pressitrg responses and by saying, 

'*new pictures." Looking time was recorded with "two ^stpprwatches oper-^ 
^ated by thfe-.^experimenter. The experimenter vas naive ,as to which slide 

was *^ii^h and whtch low complexity. The experimenter recorded the position, 

left or rlglrb^'df the^fiirst Viewed slide in each pair as well as looking 

time . ' ^x^^ - ; 

The position of th^low^and high complexity member of each pair was 

counterbalanced. Also, one^ir representing each of ^the six t3rpes of f 

complexity was presented in tlie fir?Ct six pairs .and one pair in the final. 

six pairs. "The slide order was constant for all subjects. 
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Scoring . Procedures were as follows: 

1. Mean looking time for high and low complexity examples of each 
type of complexity. Since there were two pairs of slides repre-' 
Renting each type of complexity ,* a mean for the tw,a low and a mean 
for the* two high complexity members of pairs was obtained.^" 
Number of pairs viewed before <he subject lost interest and saij^' . 
he did not want to see-jahy more pictures-. All subjects viewed 
the entire set of slides, 'but many indicated boredom before^ the ' 
end of the set. The point in,the sequence where -the^subj^cc Tirst 
expressed teluatance to view more was recorded. 
Results . - " ^ ' \ ' r ^ . ^ 

Although we were well aware .of the problems in obtaining usef ufl tim^- 

^ - * ' 

based data with, young childre^'tifte successf illness of a similar -prq^edure 
with first ix^e children (Smock S'Holt, 1962) using stimulus materials 
primarily from Berlyne led lis to ignore our previous experienc^^ Pretest 
data collected with college student' s children at our campus cooperative - 
^ nursery gave no indications of the kinds of problems we were to encounter 
' with the broad range of children participating in the project. ^In some 
*• senses J it might be correct to conclude that we simply selected the wrong 
. 'beha^or to measure as an index of i^ter^t in complex stimulus. Many 

children were considerably more interested! in the apparatus and how it 

n \ r- 1 

operated thdn in the slides. h il 

The loo^ng times were extremely va.^ble ranging from 0.1 second to 
as high as l20^Wonds^ Although the testers did not encourage talking 
during thev^ide found to be impossible to Look- 

ing time^^Ka? gf'ten a direct index of the length of time the child needed 
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to come to an acceptable (to him) verbal de^ription of the stimulus. 
Readily labelable drawings tended t(5 receive shorter looking ti^. 
Variability was also added by children who felt compelled to demonstrate 
that they could correctly count the number of elements in a figure but 
had difficulty doing 'so. Because ^f heterogeneity of variance, Fmax = 
26 ,35, £ < .01, the interpretation, of .the 3X2X6X2 analysis of 
variance of mean looking timft for the effecfts of , care group, sex, items, 
and level of complexity must be made cautibusly. The sex, items, and 
complexity main effects were all significant factors (F=1A^;^, df=l/192, 
£ < ,001; F=31,85, df=»5/960, £_ < .001; and F=22,83, df=l/192, £ < ,001, 
respect^ely) , The Item X Level of Compexity interaction was alsb^signifi 
cant, F=10,89, df=5/960, £ < ,001, No care group main effect or Care^^\ 
Group X Complexity interaction was found. The mean looking time for each 
care group is presented in Table 28 separately for each item and level of 
)^plexity, > ^ 
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Consistent with the sex effect found on the toy novelty task, the 

''^oys in the present study tended to more actively seek contact with 

stimuli in the environnaent than did girls. Parents and other caretakers 

may be more encouraging of exploration of the environment by boys than 

by girls. Although males were found to look longer than females, the 

absence of a Sex X Complexity interaction suggests tha^i they were simply 

taking more time to explore the slides, but not nec'essarily the high 

complexity one. The failure to find such an interactl^n contrasts with 

the results of the Smock and Holt (1962) study with first graders. They 
^« 

found a sex difference in the relative amount of time spent looking at 
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TABLE 28 

Mean Looking time for each care group on high and 
low complexity items of six types 



Type of Item 



GDC 



High Low 



FDC 



High Low 



' PC 



High Low 



Arrangement 


1 




4. 


19 


4.22 


4.38 


4.48 


4.33 


Shape 




3.50 


3. 


65 


3.42 


3.36 


3.28 


3.58 


Amount 




4.13, 


• 4. 


35 


4.39 


4.22 


4.50' 


4.54 


Incongruity 




3.47 


4. 


02 


2.9-6 


4.p9 


3.13 


3.91 


Heterogeneity 




3.64 


3.- 


85 


3.51 


3.41 


3.43 


3.14 


Juxtaposition 




4.39 


5. 


55 


4.91 


6.15 


4.45 


5.60 
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high and low complexity items. Males showed a stronger preference for 
the high complexity over the low complexity member of a pair than kid 
females. 

The Item X Complexity interaction obtained in the four-way aijalysis 
of variance of looking time was fou^^ to be attributable to a failure of 
the high complexity items to elicit longer looking times than low com- 
plexity items on all but two types of items: Incongruous (E) and 
Incongruous Juxtaposition (F) . Both sets of items contrasted a familiar 
animal or object with one containing a perceptually conflicting fe ture 
(see Figure 1) . It is interesting to note that the two types of items on 
which looking time differences were obtained happened to be the most con- 
crete. Other items contained more abstract figures, e.g., a circle (not a 
round object) and a hexagon (not a stop sign). The more abstract slides 
may have simply been beyond an *acceptable range of complexity for preschool 
children. This interpretation is supported by Berlyne's (1960) report of 
finding similar data ^high variability and lack of differential looking 
time between high and low .complexity items) with adult subjects when very 
complex stimulus materials were used. To obtain a difference the so- 
called low complexirv stimulus must perhaps be so low in complexity that 
it is virtually dism:^ssed as a target worth fixating by nearly all sub- 
jects ia the sample being tested. Apparently, even the circle slide pre- 
sented as a low. complexity Shape item did not meet the criteriqu for, many 
preschool"-, children, although by Grade 1 ^ marked difference in looking 
time was obtained on the same slide p^ir. . 

Because of tM variabilitfy in looking time scores, an alternate 
scoring procedure which ignored absolute time was also employed. The 
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^ number of subjects in each care group who looked longer at the lugh than 

low complexity 'item was tabulated separately for each type of complexity. 
-The results of that tabulation 'are presented in Table 29 as the percentage 
of children looking longer at the high than low complexity item. A 
Separate chi square was performed for each type of item to assess the 
strength of the relationship between care group and compj^exit/. No 

significant relationship was found for any of the item types. The ab- 
sence of results on categorical data suggests that the failure to obtain 
a care group effect on mean looking times may not have been due only ^o 
the high variability. 

To provide an overall index of children's interest in complex per- 
ceptual material, the number of items viewed before complaint was recorded. 
The average number viewed before expressing boredom was 10 slides (of 12 
total) » Analysis of variance of the number of items viewed before a com- 
plaint revealed no care group-main effect (F < 1). 

The purpose of the presentation of the Berlyne Shapes was' to deter- 
mine whether children in day care sho^d any greater tendency to seek con- 
tact (through looking) with complex visual stimuli than^did home-reared 
children. . No such evidence was found. 

Our experience with the administration of the Berlyne Shapes task in- * 

\» . ' ^ 

dicated that for the most part it was inappropriate for preschool children. 

We' were not consistently measifritig what we had intended. Children's in- 

s *■ 

terest in the apparatus itself, tjieir concern with attaching a verbal^ 

bel to each slide, and other related problems resulted in larg^ measure-. 

^ r 

ment error. Many ^children were much mcwr^ interested *in £^e relationship 
between button-pressing and the experimenter's behavior than in the slides. 
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TABLE 29 

Percentage' pf children In each care group looking 
* longer at high than low complexity items 



Type of Item 


• 


Care Group 




GDC 


FDC 


PC 






/ 




Art;ang^ment 


« • '46.97 - 


62.12 . 


'46.97 


Amount 


51.52 


40.91 


54.55 


Heterogeneity 


^ ' 48.48 


45.45 ■ 


57,58 


Shape 


54.55 


43.94 


59.09 


Incongruity 


69.70 


77.27 


66.67 


Juxta^position 


71.21 


57.58 


63.64 
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The validity ^nd reliability of the task for preschool children">^ould be 
improved by using real, manipulatable objects, prefated on complexity by 
children, not adults. Very little in a child' s- world Is only aeen and- not 
touched. Abstract patterns play a small role in the cliild's perceptual 
world and probably did not provide an appropriate form of stimulus vari- 
ation for most of the children participating in the project. 
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. -CHAPTER 7 
ATTACHMENT 

Ainsworth (1973) defines attachment behaviorSi as a class of 
behavi^s- which has the result of increasing the^roximity between an 
Inp^t at^d another individual (peer, stranger, mother, etc.)* Maccoby 
and Feldman (1972) and Marvin (1972) have attempted to determine the 
narmative pattern of attachment behavior during the^first four years of 
life. During infancy it is not uncommon for separation from the mother, 
especially in a strange environment, to elicit crying that does not . 
terminate until the mother returns and the child actuafly regains 
physical contact with her. ^ 

Marvin (1972) has reported that by two years of age the child's 

attachment behavior will be activated by the mother's leaving but the 

respon&e to the mother's return is attenuated. Proximity without actual 

contact may ' terminate the separation protest. By three years of age, th6 

jk 

child's initial protest at separation lessens, and exploration of the 
environment continues in her absence. By four years of age the perception 
of mother leaving fails to elicit the separation protest syndrome and the 
seeking of proximity upon her return practically disappears. 

* Research with humans reared under institutional conditions and with 
infrahumans raised in ^Isolation has underscored tlfe importance of the 
development of the^,^rly attachment pattern for normal development. 
y Research with deprived and normal organisms has revealed that the develop- 



ent of attachment provides for a secure base from .which .the child may 
begin to explore. and gradually gain the skills and knowledge about his 
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envi-f^nment necessary for a mature, independent existence. Dependence 
is an essential precondition to independence. , 

Even long sejJarations under adverse conditions have been found to -f 
disrupt the normaJL attachment pattern between mother and child. The 
severity of the effects, however, depends oa factors such as the child's 
/age at time of separaticm, length of separatiy, and the adequacy o^\the 
substitu€ie»* situation. Robertson and Bowlby (1952) reported that if a 
separation was very long and the ^substitute situation provided inadequate 
mothering, the children were characterized by detachment and superficial- 
ity in the^r relationships including that with the mother on her return. 
The distress reaction to separation is found to be markedly attenuated 
^if a substitute relationship can be formed or if the child is not' removed 
from his habitual environment (Robertson & Robertson, 1971; Yarrow^, 1961) 
The results of such studies arouse several kinds of fears in parents 
pediatricians, and others when considering the potential influence of day 
care on young children's emotional development. They fear: (1) that day 
care during infancy will disrupt the normal development of the mother- 
child attachment behaviors, (2) that entry into day care after attachment 

to the mother has taken ^lace will result in a detachment and superficial 

i 

' ity in the mother-child relationship similar to that observed after long 
periods of separation, ^nd (3) that th^ child will develop as strong an 
attachment t*o the caretaker as to the mather, an outcome not acceptable 
to most Western mothers. 

The r^eSults of an. investigation by the Syracuse group (Caldwell, 
Wright, Honig, & Tannenbaum, 1970) has/tound no evidence of disruption 
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of the normal mother-child attachment pattern with 'children who 

entered day care before one year of ag^ when tested at 3Q months* 

I^en compared with a sample ^f home-reared infants, no differences 

were found in *the attachment even^^^^thoiig^^^the day care children did 

show greater breadth of attachment. Day care infant sponded positively 

to other adults more frequently than did home-reared infants. 

Kagan (1973) has also reported that they found no evidence that ^.day 

\ 

care during the infancy period affected the strength or quality of 'r 
attachment nor was there any evidence that th^e child's relationship 
with the caretaker had in any w^y eroded the md^her-child relationship. 
Even in a test situation in which the caretaker, Viother, and a stranger 
were present, the 29 mon th Ud children^ directed *ml)st of their attention 
toward. the mother. The day care children appeared "to maintain physl&al 
proximity and visual contact with the mother as a means of controlling 



their anxiety to' the same epctent tha't home-reared children did. 

Blehar (1973) found quite different results when she assessed the 

* ' ^* . 

attachment patterns of 30 and 40 month old children. These children^ 

displayed defensive attachment patterns* not found in the home-reared 

comparison sample. Those who started day care at two years of age (25 f 

mo.) showed avoidant behavior when relinited with the mother in a separ- 

ation test, while those who had entered day care at three years of age 

(•35 mo^ displayed anxious, ambivalent behavior. Blehar suggested that 

disruption of the mother-child re^ationj^hip by daily separation after ■ 

two to three years apparently is more disrupt Jv^ to attachment pattisms, 

than when the separation begins in early infancy as in the Caldwell, et al 
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and the Kagan studies. Several differences between ) the studies befiides 
age at onset of dav care, however, make comparison -difficult . The . 
children in the -Blehar study had only been in day care 'for four -and 

^half months at the time of testing while the Caldwell and Kagan subjects 

I 

had been in day care for many months (in some cases two years). Dailv 
separation may result in temporary disruption of the mother-child 
attachment pattern but regain normality. It may take several months 
for a child to betome secure in the new environment ,and to be reassured 

' y 

that mother will indeed return each evening. Another factor related to 

\ 

length of time in d^ care may be the reaction of the mother to th*e 



separation. It is new for her as well as for the chil^.^ Because of 

her concern for the potential effects of separation, a mother frequently 

expresses disappointment is her child does not cry when left or seek 

contact upon her return. The middle class mothers in the Mehar study 

may^have inadvertently expected and reinforced inappropriate behaviors, 

those classified as defensive attachment. Also^^e Blehar middle class 

mothers mayitave experienced more ambivalence about leaving the child 

than the less fortunate Syracuse mothers since their doing so was > ^ 

probably by choice rather than necessity. 

Another factor which may have accounted for the discrepancy in 

results between the Blehar and Syracuse study is quality of the care 

♦ • 

experienced by the child during separation. As noted by Blehar, »the' 

degree of individualization of th^ Caldwell program is not representativfe 
^ } 
of the typical day care center, particularly those licensed onl^ for 

children two and up. The staff to child ratio in most centers handling 
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the toddler and preschopT> ag,e child runs at best l76 and has been • 
reported to be as -h^gh/as r/2G, in some itirstances. It will undoubtedly 
take longer for a^ satisfacto^'r^ relationship between child are caretaker 
with the poorer ratio.- , 

The present study was de^igne.d to assess the influence of full-time 



day care on the attachment patterns of somewha\ older children than 
included in the Blehar study. Qur, subjects ranged from?. 47 to -61' months^ 
of , age. The use of the'standard Strange situati6n was not practical 
because of our day care sample size and alsp because of the older age 
of the children. It^Vas assumed that wi^h older children, separation 
itself probably would not elicit attachment behavior. This suspicion 
was supported by Marvin^ s (1972) developmental study of attachment 
behavior. For the older child the nee^./for proxipiity with the parent 
is probably very situation dependent anoSvot^ecessarily the normal 
response in most situations. Increasingly, one would expect ^the child 
to seek sibling, playma'te, the father, or other adults in some 
situations^ For -most American mothers, one <^ the desired goals of 
chi3d rearing is a gradual decline in the dependence upon the mother 
and a gradual increase in .the development of satisfying relationships 
with peers and other adults. It was not feasible within. the time 
constraints of the project to actually qbserve eatyi child*' s response 
in a variety of situations in which he might be expected to seek the 
help or proximity of mother.^ father^^^ peer, caretaker, strange adults, 
etc. Such a multi-optioned situation would be difficult to engineer. 

Our option for elicitation of the child's choice of a person to be 
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with him in several '"situations was to preielft stories describing 
various hypothetical circumstances. The t:hilcl was billed as the central 
character in each story and asked to' tell whom jjer Vould*. want with him 
in each situation. He could name as many different people as he wished. 
It was assumed that persons mentioned by the child would be those most 
typically associated witl) the described situation.. The task could be ' 
considered to be analogous to a word association task where the child 
is instructed t;o tell the first word h*e-> thinks of first immediately 
after being presented with the stimulus. For the independent child 
who has formed meaningful attachment to peers and other adul«ts, one^ 
would not expect 100% mother responses as first choices across the 
stories. Giving 100% mother or giving 0% mother responses were inter- 
preted as indicative of disturbed mother-child attachment. 

Studies of the effects of separation during infancy haVe typically 
stressed the attenuating effect of an adeauate substitute environment 
on the severi4^y of the distress reaction. The family day care h(^me by 
virtue of its maintenance of the family-like setting and the low caretaker 

to child ratio would- seem to provide the conditlions for adequate sub- 

f 

stitute motfiering. The day care center on the other hand is usually 
based on a school model and is usually characterized by a higher child 
to caretaker ratio. UnLike the day care home, howeve^^^^^^he center 
provides a unique social experience because of the large number of same 
age children. The child can surely find at least one other child 
comjjatible with his interests and temperament. In the family day care 
""situation, there may. be no same-age peer or there "hav be an accidental 
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mismatch in same-aged children's Interests and capabilities. If tke 

FDC situation does In fact offer a more adequate substitute environment 

for the child than th^ center, one would expect fewer instances^ of 

defensive attachir- t (high. mother or no mother choices). If the GDC ^ 
1 . > 

situation tends to no,t only disrupt the mother-chiLd^relatlonslilp but 
at the same time strengtJi^^ child-child bonds, it would be expected 
that GDC children would give a: substantially greater proportion of peer 
choices than would FI)C or PC children. 

Method ^ • J 

Task * Materials we're a picture bopk and six accompanying stories' 

. ■ V- 

The stories described the subject as being Happy, Sick, Frustrated, Sad, , 



picture ,or 1: 



Undecided, and Scared, respectively. A plc|:ure ,or line drawing accompanied 
each story. The pictures were Intended to pelp put the chll:<i^ in the 
proper setting and also to* help maintain atterk:^dn. The complete stories 
and the pictures are presented in Appendix G. 

While being seated at a small table, the subject was told that it was 
time for some stories, and that these would he very special stories all 
about him^ The experimenter explained that she wanted the child to 

V 

pretend that he was in the story. The child's name was used thjraughotit 
the stories to facilitate the subject's task ofc pretending. Following 
each story the ^subject was asked whom he would want with him in that 
situation if he felt- the emotion described in the story. 

Since young children often fall to ^nswer direct questions readily 
(in this case, about whom they would want with them), the experimenter 
probed the child before beginning the series of stories. She asked him 
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name people he knew, offe"rlng suggestions .such as 'Vow about your mom 
and dad; do you know them; do have a^^grandma or grandpa; are there 
grownups yoii know besides your mom and' dad; what about your teacher 
- you know hex don't you?" The experimenter probed and suggested until 

Parents, Caretaker (if 
arents, Day Care 



air|J:he following categories had bfeenj^eni:! 
appii^ble). Siblings, Cousins, Aunts^and^ 



Children (if applicable). Neighbor §1: ' 

\ • 1 ' V - 

was reasoned tnat this process would v€ 
durijTg|^^he task the same j^epi^rtoir^s^ 
question, "Whom f^^^^:5fDTri;^aSt^ith you^". 
Ajfter each (ihoice g^^^iL_tCL^stor|^ 



^oa^Ja giily Adults. ^ It 
^atf^ea^^ehlld had available 
)tentia'r resp^tises to the* 

^ / 

le child vjiks asked If there 



Ltuatipn. The 



were any other people he would^wa^t with him in 

relationship of the person named by the child (cousin, neighbor child, 

teacher, etc.) was determined if not known to the experimenter. All 

responses were recorded in the sequence given. The stories were, pres-^ 

ented in the same order for* all subj ects , the Happy story being first and 

the Scared story last, 
f 

Scoring . First responses were categorized for each story as .one , 
of the 16 possibilities* listed in Table 30. All choices given to each 
story were categorized as one of the 23 possibilities also listed in 
Table 30. The percentage of each child's choices falling into each 
category was determined separately for the six Who Stories. 
Results 

Children's spontaneous remarks and recall of past experiences 
indicated that for most children the stories successfully evoked similar 

\ . ■ . 
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Categories for classification of Whp Story choices 
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First Choice 



All Choices 



Non-Family Adult 

.Police, doctor, nurse, etc. 
Experimenter *^ 
Care-taker 



Non-Family Adult 

Police, doctor, nurse, etc. 

Adult) friends 

Experimenter 

Caretaker 

Babysitter 

Nursery School teacher 



Parent 
' Mother 
Father 
Mother and Father 



Parent 
Mo ther 
Father 

Mothej and Father 



Adult Relative 
--^Aunt^^ 

Uncle 
^Grandmother 

G^aa^dfather 



Adult Relative 
Aunt 
Uncle 

Grandmother 
Grantf ather 



Peer * * > 

Sibling Cbusin 
Bay Care -'^u 
Non-Day^ Care* , 



Other 

No-one 
Other 



\ 



r eer 

Sibling 
Cousin 
Day Care, 
Non-bay Care 



Other 

Elements/of Who StX)ry pictures 
TV or Book characters 
Monsters pr Animals 
Imaginary Playinates 
Pets and Dolls 
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past experiences to use as a basis for responding. The Scared Storv . 
"^'was particularly successful as evidenced by subject's short latency 
of response, their facial reaction, and their spontaneous remarks. 

A summary of the percentage of children in each care group 
selecting each of the 16 categories as first choices is presented in 
Table 31. In 

Parent Choices . Parent was by far the most popular first response 
given. About 80% of the subjects mentioned either the mother or father 
as a first choice to at least one of the stories. When all choices were 
considered, 90% of the children were found to mention a parent on at 
least one story. The number of children in each care group giving one 
or more parent responses as a firstjn choice and when all choices were 
considered is presented in Table 32. A significant re^^ationShip' between 
.care group and giving a parent choice was found both for first (X^ = 12.28, 
df 2, £ < .01) and all choices (X^ = 13.45, df « 2, £ < .01). About 
a third of the FDC children failed to given even one parent response as 
a first choice, in contrast to only 9% of^e GDC children. The PC grouD 
fell between with about 19% of the subjects failing to give even one 
parent choice. * When all choices were considered, again more FDC (20%) 
subjects than GDC or PC (4.5% each group) failed to give even one parent 
^ response to the stories. 

To determine whether the lower parent responding by FDC children 
was Indicative of a low-mother or low-father orientation, a separate 
tabulation was made of the number of children in each care group giving 
no mother, no father, or no joint mother-and-father choices. Table ^ 
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TABLE 31 

Percentage of subjects In each care group and 





one or more first 


responses 


to the 






six Who 






16 categories. 






- - , — ,, 
Response 




Maxes • 






Females 






GDC 


FDC 


pr 




rUC 




No-one 


JLO • JLO 


Q flQ 


24.24 


12 .12 


12.12 


18.18 


Mother and Father 


27.27 


30.30 


36.36 


60.61 


39.39 


24.24 


Mother ^ 


S 7 ^ft 
J 1 .OO 


JO . JO 


48.48 


57.58 


48.48 


57.58 


Father 




IP IP 
JLO .JLO 


48.48 


27.27 


18.18 


n ,21 


Caretaker 




Q HQ 


3.0J^ 


12.12 


•0.0 


0.0 


Aunt 


0 . uo 


n n 
u • u 


3.03 


0.0 


12.12 


. 3.03 


Uncle 


0 . UO 


J . U J 


9.09 


0.0 


6.06 


0.0. 


w 














Grandmother 


19 19 


J . U J 


9.09 


0.0 


9.09 • 


12 .12 


Grandfather 


J . \) ^ 


A OA 
o . uo 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Experimenter ^ 


Q flQ 


^ • U7 


12.12 


15.15 


18.18 


15.15 


Sibling 


45.45 


18.18 


33.33 


27.27 


30.30 


15.15 


Coualn 


0.0 


6.06 


9.09 


6.06 


lU.lU 


9.-^9 


Peer (day care) 


45.45 


33.33 


0.0 


36.36 


21.21 


« 

3.03 


Peer (non-day care) 


18.18 


39.39 


48.48 

1 


36.36 


33.33 


63.64 


Nurse, Doctor, etc. 


18.18 


12.12 . 


6.06 


21:21 


3.03 


9.09 


Other 


9.09 


12.12 


15.15 


15.15 


12.12 


24.24 
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Number of children in eath care group giving 
no parent (0) or giving one or more parent 
(1-6) ]:esponses'^s a first choice and when 
all choices were considered. 



Number of 
Parent NChoices 



GDC 



Care Group 



PC 



First Choice 
0 Psfrent 
1-6/ParenX 



6 
60 



22 
44 



12 
54 



All Choices 

0 Parent 
1-6 Parent 



3 
63 



14 
52 



\ 



3 
63 



1 
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TABLE 33 

Number of children in each care group and sex giving 
no (0) mother, father, or joint mother and father 
responses and the number giving one or more (1-6) 
in each categary as a first choiqe. 



120 



Females 



Choice 



Males 



GDC 



FDC 



PC 



GDC 



FDC 



PC 



Firet Choice 



Mother 
0 

1-6 



■14 
19 



21 
12 



17 
16 



lA 
19 



17 
16 



14 
19 



Father 
0 

lr6 



22 
11 



27 
6 



17 
16 



24 

9 



27 

6 



24 
9 



Mother and Father 
0 

1-6 



24 
9 



23 
10 



21 
12 



13 
20 



20 
13 



25 
8 



\ 
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presents the results of that tabulation far responses given as first 
choices. A separate partitioning of the chi-square was performed for 
each of the three-way contingency tables • These analyses allowed for 
assessment of possible Sex X Care Group X Response interactions. 
Although a smaller percentage of FDC than* GDC or PC subjects gave orie 
or more mother responses, no significant relationship between care 0 
group and giving' a' mother response as a first choice was found (X^ < 1).^ 
A significant relationship^ 1l)etween care mode and givinj; a father choice 
was found, however, (X^ = 6.36, df_ = 2, £ < .05). Fewer FDC subjects 
than PC or GDC children mentioned the father as a first response to one 
or more stories. A signif ican^tjrelationship between care group, sex, 
and giving a joint mother 4nd father choice was also found (X^ = 7.37, 
df = 2, £<' ,05). Subsequent analyses revealed a significant relationship 
between giving a joint response and care group only for the females. 
Among the females, the smallest proportion of joint choices was given - 

by PC girls (25%) wit:h/'60% of the GDC girls and 39% of the^FDC girls 

' '/' 

•^giving one or more joint mother and father choices, ^ 

'r / 

/ 

t' Iti summary, thjfej lower proportion, of FDC children giving parent * 
'choices as first responses cannot be interpreted as indicative of , 

weakened mother-chijld relationships. Instead, it was found that fewer " 
^C children mentioned the father or the father jointly with the mother 

as a first choice. , Since the care groups were matched for father absence, 

the effect cannot lie accounted for on that basis. 

It should be noted "that despite the fact that fewer FDC than GDC or^ 

PC children gave at least one parent choice,' the majority of FDC children 
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did give one or more (66% as flifst choice and 79% on all choices) • 

« 

The results also do not Imply that PC or GDC children were excessively 

parent oriented. No relationship was found between care group and 

giving more than half parent choices (4 out of 6 stories) as first 

choices. Also care group was not found to be a significant factof in 

a three-way analysis of variance for care group, sex, and story on the 

mean percentage of all choices that, were parent ( F = 2,01, ^ = 2/192, 

2. < .14). Only story was found to be a significant factor (F = 21.84, 

df = 5/960, 2. < .001). 

The mean percentage of choices that were parent is presented in 

Table 34 for each story separately. The lowest percentage of parent* 

responses was given to the Happy story and the highest percentage was 

given to* th^ Scared story. The differential response- to the stories 

suggests that they successfully elicited distinct experiences for the 

children. The fact that the Scary story was last but elicited a higher 
* / 

percentage of parent chcJices than other stories also suggests that 
response set was not strong. It had been feared that a child would tend 
to give the same response to all stories, showinfe^ little sensitivity to 
the specific situation described. Most subjects, however, were found to 
use at least two categories, and several (27%) used as many as four of 
the five main categories (non-family adult, parents, adult relative, 
peer, and other) • 

The fact that a higher percentage of the children's responses were 
parent choices when* a sca^y situation was described and lowest when 
nothing but happiness and bliss was described lends support teethe 
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TABLE 34 - 

Mean percentage, of parent choices given to 
each Who Story by each care group and sex. 



Who Story 



Carg Group 



123 



PC 



Sex 



Male Female '\ 



Happy 
Sick 

Frustrated 
Sad 

Undecided 
Scared 



15.89 13.57 15.00 

38. 6A 3A.05 37.87 

33.56 29.72 -33. 7A 

A2.4A 28.89 29.42 

47.04 34.37 31.13 

55.20 44.42 40.13 



15.23 14.41 

35.54 38.16 

31.19 33.49 

35.95 31.22 

43.61 31.42 

47.81 45.36 



Mean percent 



38.79 30.84 31.21 



34.89 32.34 



Note. - Based on all choices given. 
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interpretation , of high parent responding as an index of adult dependency. 
The desire for mom and/or dad in a scary situation (lost in the woods) 
is an expression of dependency that most of us would view as normal for • . 
a four year old, ^however . Particularly"" interestijig wefe the cases w^ere 
a child had not 'given/dhe parent choice on the preceding stories, but 
could thiijk of no^one but dad as st choice- on the scary story. Often the 
chlLldren would spontaneously offer a comment such as, "My daddy will 
shQot the monster with a gun." Perception of the father as an all- 
^powerful protector was prevalent. Father-absent .children would sometimes 
^suggest >that maybe a policeman would come to tljeir rescue or would 
confidently state that their mother' would come. 

Based on the ordering of mean' percentage" of parent choices and on v 
the frequency of subjects in each group giving no parent choices', the 
ordering of the. groups from most parent oriented to least would be: 
GDC > PC ^ FDC. Maternal, separation was apparently not the important 
factor underlying the diffex^ences found in the frequency of childreti 
mentioning,^ one or, both of the parents. Both FDC and GDC chi'ldren exper- . 
ienced daily separation, yet they responded differently to the stories. 
Since the ?Jc group fell between the two dav care groups in the number of 
subjects mentioning, the parent as first choice, interpretation of the 
lower FDC frequency of pai;ent mentions' as an indication of independence v 
seems reasonable (assuming the PC group provides a baseline for parent 
responding). The finding, of a greater number of high curiosity profile 
children in FDC than GDC or PC would also tend to support the* independence 
interpretation. The correlations between the percentage of parent responses 
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given to each story aW the CuriositywCompositive scores (toy**t>ox task) 
failed to reach significance, however. Even looking just at FDC tnal^s 
who were found to have the fewest parent r-esponders as well as the 
fewest low curiosity children, no relationship was found between curiosity 
and giving a parent response. Of the six FDC males who had low curiosity 
compositive scotpSi half gave- no parent responses 3nd half gave one or 
more . 

The independence inteiTDretation of the. lower parent orientation 
among some FDC subjects, however, did receive support from the Child 
Behavior Rating data based on behavioral* ratings made by teachers, day 
ca?e mothers, and mothers of the child(ren) in her care. The Self- 
sufficiency cluster was found to be related to th,e percentage of parent 
choices given by FDC subjects to the Frustrated Story (_r = .30, £ < ^05). 
Those FDC children who did not mention the parent as a source of help' 
when a puzzle was too diffictilt were likely to be those children who 
were rated as ones vho settle their own quarrels and do not seek adult 
aid when hurt'. ^ 

Parent Choices and Years in Day Care ^ Blehar (1973-) found not only 
that« children in da/ care revealed more defensive attachment behavior 
than home-reared children ia a standard stranger task, but that the type 
'of defensive attachment pattern was related to age of entry into daiy 
care (20 vs. 35 months). To assess "the influence, of number of years in 
*day care on attachment patterns-, a tabulation was made^of the number of 
children in each care, group making a pafent response to at least five 
out pf six of the stories. Such a pattern of responding was assumed to 
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indicate a high parent orientation for a four year old. There was no 
overall care group relationship with giving many parent responses. 
However, when the percentage of subjects giving at least 5 out of 6 
parent responses was determined separately for children who had been 
in day* care less than two years (at least 2 years of age at entry) and 
those who had been in day care more than two years (less than 2 years 
of age at entry) an interesting pattern of results was found. As can 
be seen in Table 35, approximately a quarter of subjects in the PC' group 
and in FDC, early and late entry, group gave a parent response to at 
least 5 stories. The number of'^ears in day care apparently had litcle 
influence on the proportion of^hildren in FDC who gave many parent 
responses. Among GDC subjects, years in 4ay care was found to be 
significantly ^elated to giving a high number of parent choices^ 
(X2 6.87, a£ =^1, £ <.05), Half of the GDC children who had entered 
day care late gave a parent response to at 'least 5 of the stories, while 
only about a fifth of the GDC subjects who had started day care eai?ly 
gave a parent response to that itiany stories. It is interesting to note 
that the only day care sub-group deviating from the PC group in parent 
orientation (i.e,, GDC later entry su^ects) was made up predominately 
of children with no FDC experience (66% had none)# .Nearly all (95%) of 
the early entry GDC children had family day care experience prior to 
entry into a day care center. The family day care experience may have ^ 
provided the emotioaal support needed to foster normal independence. 
Assuming that the percentage 6f parent oriented children in the PC group 
to be representative of ''normal** four year olds, the groups with family 



' ■ ■• TABLE 35 

Percentage of - early- and late-entry day care 
children" giving a parent choipe to at least 
5 out of 6 Who Stories 



Care Years in Day Care 

Group 0 1-2 3-5 

(no day care) (late-entry) Xearly-entry) 



GDC ' - 50.00 . Vv 19.44 

FDC ^ - 24.14 29.73 

PC 27.27 



V 
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day care experience, appear most comparable in the percentage 'of high 
parent-oriented children. Unfiortunately , a group of early entry 
children^with only day care experience was not available for comparison 
with the' early entry family day care children. Infant centers were not 
yet common enough to provide for a sufficient sample of four year olds 
in ,the Seattle area. ^ * ^ 

Peer Choices . Daily contact with peers in either a family day 
care, center atmosphere would be expected to result in the formation of 
strong attachment to same-age children. Because of the number of 
childrerj in the same setting, children in. centers have an especially 
good chance of finding a plajnnate who had similar in.terests and capab- 
ilities. We expected to find a strong peer-orientation among day care 
center children. 

The number of children in each care group giving no peer choices is 
presented in Table 36 for both first choice and all respon^ses. Parent 
responses\predominated as first choices, but peer rivaled parent when all 
choices were considered. About ^37% of the children gave at least one 
peer choice as a first response, and 91% gave at least one when all choices 
were considered. No' relationship between care group and giving no peer 
choices was found £or either first or '^all* choices, contrary to expect-' 
ation (X < 1). About 27% of the subjects /gave a ^eer response as a 
first choice to over half of the stories (at least .four out of six) 'but 
not relationship' between care group and giving predominately peer choices 
was found (X^ < 1). 

The absence of a care* group difference in peer orientation was also 
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TABLE 36 
' f 

Number, of children ,in each care group giving 
no peer (0) and giving one or more (1-6) as 
a first choice and on all choices. 



Number of Care Group 

Peer Choices GDC FDC PC 



First Choice 

0 ' 25 , . , 23 * 26 

1-6 . 41 * 43 40 



All Choices 

0 '7 4 ' 6 

1-6 59 62 60' 
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TABLE 37 

Mean percentage of peer choices' given to 
each Who Story by each care group and- sex. 





Whb 


I ] 


Care Group 




Sex 



Story 


/ V GDC 


• FDC 


PC 


Male 


Female 




Happy 


'.'•^65. 11 


66 


.19 


58.54 


60.43 


66:13 


• 


Sick ' ' 


; *36.49 
• • 


41 


.61 


41^ 


41.27 


38.69 


















f 


^^^strated 


'.'42.90 


52 


.40 


45.18 


46.95 


46.70 


» 


Sad 


33.32, 


46 


.32 


44.82 


37.21 


45.77 




Undecided 


31.48 


46 


.89 


41.64 


34.06 


45.94 




Scared 


24.75 


30 


.51 


35.32 ' 


26.58" 


33.80 




Mean percent 


39.01 


47 


.32 


*44.56 


41.08 


46.17 





Note. - Based on all choices given. 
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confirmed by analysis of variance of the mean percent of all responses 
that were peer. The three-way analysis of variance for care group, 
sex, and story revealed only a significant stoxry effect (JF = 23.62, 
df = 5/960) £ < .001), The mean percentage of choices that were peer 
on each story is presented in Table 37. The iiighest percentage of 
choices were peer on the Happy story and the lowest percentage on the 
Scared, story (the opposite was true for parent choices). 

There was definitely no evidence based on children's giving peer 
choices to the Who Stories that home-children were less peer oriented 
than day care children. Most of the hoine-reared children lived in 

\ 

"child infested" neighborhoods and at four years of age wer^ old 
enough to be allowed considerable freedom. Many spent long periods, each 
day in the company of neighborhood prtaymates . They ^parently formed 
social relationships that were as salient to them as those formed j^n ^fay 
care were to GDC and FDC children. One might expect that less similarity 
between care groups in peets^ientation would be found with younger 
subjects. A two year old in day care typically experiences considerably 
more peer exposure than does a two year old at home. By four years of 
age, however, mo$t home-reared children have had the opportunity to form 
strong peer attachments*. 

Peer Choices and Years in Day Care . Interestingly, the longer 
children were in day care the less peer oriented they became. Table 38 
presents the percentage of early- and late-entry day care children 
mentioning peers on at least five of the six stories. About half of 'the 
children who had been in day care for only one to two years mentioned 
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TABLE 38 



Percentage of early- and late-entry day care 
children giving a peer choice to at least 5 
.out of 6 Who Stories. 



Care - Years in Day Care 

Group 0 1-2 3-5 

(no- day care) (late-entry) '(early-eptry) 

GDC - 43.3 22.2 

FDC - 55.2 32.4 . 

PC 45.5 
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paers on five of the six stories, a proportion comparable to that found 
in the PC group. The surprising finding was that only about a quarter 
of the early'-entry day care children mentioned a peer on five of the 
six stories. The relationship between peer-oriented responding and 
years in day care was s^nificant (X2 » 5.72, df, = 1> £^ .05). 

Non-Day Care Peer Choices . Sibling and neighborhood children were 
both possible subcategories of peer choice for all subjects. Day care 
peer, however, was not a possible category for the PC group. To 
determine what influence day^^care might have on the pattern of relation- 
ships with non-day care peers, a tabulation' was made of the number of 
children giving orfe or more sibling and one or more neighborhood choices. 
The results of that tabulatiofi of first choices are presented in Table 39 
No relationship was found between care experience and giving a sibling 
choice as a first response. A significant relationship, however, was 
found between care group and giving a non-day care peer (neighborhoqd) 
choice (X^ = 11.92, df = 2 , £ < .01). Apparently, being in day care 
limited the amount of t:ontact and the ^strength of relationships with 
children who were not in day care,^ i.e., neighborhood children. About 
73% of the GDC children failed to mention at least one neighbprhood 
child as a first choice in contrast to 44% of the home children. When 
all responses were taken into consideration, the same pattern was 
evident: few center children but nearly all home-reared children mention 
a neighborhood child. 

Non-family Adults . Because day care children are in daily contact 
with adults other than the parents, one might expect that they would be 
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TABLE 39 

Number of children in each care group and sex 
giving no sibling (0) and the number giving no 
neighbor child (0) responses as first choices. 



Peer 

Category 



Males 



GDC FDC PC 



Females 



GDC ■ FDC PC 



Sibling 
0 • 
1-6 



18 27 . 22 » 24*- ■ 23 28 
15 6 11 9 10 5 



Neighbor Child 
0 

1-6 



27 20 
6 13 



17 
16 



21 22 
12 11 



12 
21 
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more likely than home-reared children to show some orientation to 
adults other than the parents. At l^ast, one would expect that they 
would show some orientation* toward the^ center teacher or day care mother 
Less than half of the children were found to give a non-family adult 
response even when choices were taken into consideration. The 
number of children in each care group and sex giving one or more non- 
family adult choice is presented in Table 40 • Partitioning of the chi- 
square revealed a significant interaction between care group, sex, and 
giving a non-family adult response (X^ « 6.00, d£*= 2, £< .05). 
Breakdown analyses of the interaction revealfed that among males, fewer 
PC than FDC males gave non-family adult choices (30.3% vs. 54.5%). Also 
fewer PC males than PC females mentiohd^ one or more non-family adults. 
Home-reared boys apparently were primarily parent and peer oriented, • 
while home girls and day ca;re children of both sexes were somewhat more 
likely to have formed* relaCionships with non-parent adults thst^yex^ 
salient enough to mention on the Who Story task. Thus, the expectation 
that day care children would show a higher orientation to^'rioti^family ' 
adults than home children was iii part confirmed. 

Correlations of the per^ient of choices that wer^ non-family adult 
with the seven cluster scores derived from the ChUd Behavior Ratings ,^ 
made by caretakers , revealed some interesting relationships. The only 
\oVerall correlation, based on Combined caVre groups, which reached signif- 
icance was the relationship between giving a non-family adult choice to 
the 'Sad^Story and being rated as a cooperative child ( r^ « .27^ £< .01). 
One of the components of that cluster was an item dealing with whether"' 
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TABLE 40 



' Number of children in each care group and sex 
giving no (0) non-family adult or giving one 
or more (1-6) on all choices. 



Number of Non-Family Males FemaJ^es 

Adult Choices GDC FDC PC GDC FDC PC 



( 



17 , 15 23 16 21 . 15 



1-6 16- 18 10 17 12 18 

n 
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or not adults enjoyed being around the chtldstp-r It Is not surprising 
that a child who Is perceived by adults as enjoyable to be around would 
be mdre likely to be 'oriented to non-family • adults . 

Another correlation of Interest was a relationship between the 
percentage of non-family adult choices and the Self-sufficiency cluster 
score for PC children (r = .33, £ < .05). If the mother rated the 
child as tending to, take care, of his own battles and to^perhaps be a 
little bossy with his friends, he was more likely to alsD^e a child 
who mentioned a non-family adult. 

Caretaker Choices . One subcategory of non-parent adult choices 
was caretaker, i.e., the center teacher or day care mother. One of the 
most surpi^lslng results of the Who task was the low mention of the care- 
taker by day care children Even though the testing took place at the 
day care mother's home, only 5% of trhe FDC children made even one 
mention of the day care mother. Similarly, only about 10% of the GDC 
children mentioned the teacher as someone they would want with them. 
There certainly was no evidence that the caretaker had in any way 
replaced the mother and father as import ant figures in the children's 
lives. 

It was expected that particularly .on an item dealing with frust;ration 

over a diff icuiy^uzzle (Frustrated Stdry), the caretaker would be at 

least as frequent a response as the parent. The described situation 

would be more frequently encountered for many day care children in .the,. 
t 

center or day care home than in their own home, y^ they made few care- 
taker choices. About 40% gave a parent choice and les^s than 4% mentioned 
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the caretaker as a first choice. Siblings and parents were- the 
predominant choiees. 

The failure to mention the .caretaker is probably best interpreted 
as an. indicatidn that the importance of the parent to^ the child as a 
source of help was not wjaakened by day care, not as an indication of 
lack of 'attachm^^ for the caretaker. Apparently, if the story 
suggests the need f'o> an adult,- that adult will typically be one or 
both. of the parents. Although no systematic data was collected, the 
testers noted that the center or family day care child who clung to 
the caretaker and w^»s reluctant to enter the van, w^s likely to give 
predominately parent choices. His dependent relationship with th^ care- 
taker was 'not .^vident in hisf choices, but the high frequency of parent 
choices was indicative of his dependency. This interpretation is 
coTvsistent with the preliminary results with younger . children reported 




by^^Pn (1973). When both caretaker and mother were present in a ^ 
strange situation, children oriented to the mother not the caretaker. 

Summary . In general, the results of the Who Stories indicated tBtat 
home-reared children were not overly parent oriented and that day care 
children were not4 excessively attached to the caretaker or to peers. ^ 

In fact, the mo^t parent oriented xhilaren were found among the late-entry 

^ -< 

GDC children and fewest ^eer oriented children were found among the 

'* . 

early-entry FDC and GDC 9hildren. 
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- CHAPTER 8 . ■ . 

SELF-CONCEPT 

In the process of continual interaction with the environment the 
child forms impressions about himself. Orife aspect of the child's 
Interaction involves his explorations of the physical environment and 
the feedback he obtains about his effectiveness in effecting- desired 
changes in tha^t environment! The importance of opportunities to 
assert himself and to effect changes in the environment for the develop- 
ment of a favorable self-concept has b.een pointed 'out by several 
investigators (e»g., Beller, 1971; Lewis & Goldberg, 1969). Another 
aspect of the child's interaction with the environment relates to the 
feedback that the child gets about himself from others. Coopersmith 
(1967) describes the mothers *of children with high self-esteem as high 
in self -esteem themselves, as support'ive and warm, as valuing the 
opinions of their children, as consistent, in their enforcement of limits 
and standards placed on behavior, 6tc. In contrast, the mother of the , 
low selT-esteem chil^ tends .*to deprecate the child and treat him as a 
burden . ^ 

A favorable self-concept, or the child's judgment of his worthiness, 
has been found to affect many aspects of^ the child's life. Coopersmith 
found that children having ^Tiigh self-esteem were more accepting of their 
own opinions, tended to trust their own reactions, showed greater social 
independence, greater creativity, etc. Minuchin (1971) found children 
with positive self-images showed more active exploratory behavior* In 
addition, it has been shown that children with positive self-concepts 
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make better initial adjustments to school and make better academic 
progress (Blendsoe, 1964; Engel & Rained 1963; Piers & Harris\. 1964; 
Wattenberg Clifford, 1964). Self-esteem has also be.en. found to be 
related to perceived masculinity-femininity or^ sex-role identity, with 
self-jrepbrted femininity being associated with poor self-concepts in 
both girls and boys (Sears, 1970).' 

The importance of the nature of the child's early feedback and 
opportunities for' interaction with his environment for the development 
of a positive self-concept places a burden on the caretaker. The 
'caretaker plays an important .role in providing opportunities i^ which 
a child may test his powers for affecting his environment; in the 
valence of his evaluative comments of the restilts of the child's efforts; 
and in tfie comments made about the child's appearance and general worth 
(Pavenstadt, 1968). Because of the differences in experiences provided 
in the day care and home environment for the young child, there is reaaon 
to be /oncemed about the effects of group care on the child's self 
confidence (cf;, Zigler; 1970). Does the group care situation provide 
opportunities for the child to test the limits of his skills? Is it 
possible for the teacher to note opportunities to give support to the 
child who 'is somewhat 'less competent fchati his age-mates, who is not 
attractive, or who is' not immediately a likable child? Does the child 
perceive daily separation from the parent as rejection? Although these 
specific questions were not addressed, an attempt was made to assess the 
influence of the global variable , day care experience, on self-concept. 
Method 

Task . The self-rating task used was adapted from the Where Are You 
Game develpped by tngel and Raine (1963). The procedure was found to 
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differentiate well among third grade subjects and had a test-retest 
reliability estimated to be .60; Several modifications of the task 
were necessary to make it suitable for administration to preschool 
children, however. 

Materials for the task included an eight page book and a sliding 
wooden face. A diagram of a page and the wooden face is presented in 
Figure 2. Each page of the io^ok was ruled into five vertical columns, 
each of which contained a schematic paper face of a hypothetical child. 
The five faces on a page were used to represent a continium pn each of 
eight dimensions of self-concept: Friends-No Friends ; Sad-Happy ; 
Brave-Fearful ; Ugly^Pretty ; Strong -Weak ; Bad-Good ; Smart -Dumb ; 
and Rejected-Accepted . The far left and right columns on each page 
represented the positive and negative e:Ctremes of each dimension. The 
middle column represented a hypothetical child who, was average or 
moderate on the dimension. 

Each of the faces on a page was a different color construction 

paper to aid^the child's discrimination of the points on the continium 

within a page. The colors on successive pages were systematically varied 

to help eliminate any tendency to carry-over the dimension described on* 

-one subscale to the next subscale. Although some children initially 

responded on the basis of a preferred color, they were successfully 

instructed to choose on the basis intended. The placement of a face in 

each column, 'the use of color to aid discrimination, the use of a 

horizontal rather than vertical continium, and the *us>e of sliding wooden 

face were all modifications of the task developed by Engel and Raine. 

A horizontal continium was used because it more closely paralleled the 

common gesture made by both children and adults when emphasizing ' thfe 
- '* • 
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largeness or smallness of an object or the importance of an event 
(orCwhen telling a fish story). The sliding wooden face was added to 
the task to provide a motor response more appropriate for preschool 
children than marking an X with a pen. Also, iAf^as thought that the 
sliding motion itself might aid in the child's grasping the notion of 
a continium. 

As the experimenter described each hypothetical child on a subscalej - 
the subject was asked to slide the wooden face to the column of the child 
being described in order to ensure that the subject focused his attention 
on each face ,and also to give th€ subject something to do with his hands 
while the, tester talked. The predetermined descriptions for scale 
points of the eight subscales are presented in Appendix H. A sample 
item "in which figures of varying height were shown^ was used as a practice 
item. 

The faces were described from left to right for all subscales but 
the socially desirable extreme was described first on half of the items 
and last on half. After all the faces on a page, had been described, . 
the subject was asked to„show the experimenter which child (face) . 
sounded' as if the experimenter had been talking about him (subject). 
Care was taken to avoid the use of the expression, "...which is- like you?" 
that had been used by Engel and Raine. It was found that with that 
instruction, preschool children tended to interpret the task as. one^of 
selecting the person they liked or, would like to be rather than the one 
that they thought was them. The subject was asked tp make his rating 
by pointing *£o or pl.acing the, wooden face under the face of the child 
that was him. The subject was cautioned that he must tell the truth, 
and that he most point tp the face that was really him^ not jiist the one 

4 
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he would Hke to be. The subject was required to explain why he had .. 
selected a particular face. No score was assigned until the subject's 
verbalization of himself matched the hypothetical child described by 
the experimenter, with a few exceptions (a, few children failed to 
spontaneously verbalize on any task). If a child chose the socially 
desirable extreme of the scale immediately after the description, the 
tester probed with a question such as, "Are you really smart all the 
time?" and then pointed to the adjacent face and said, "This boy/girl 
Is pretty smart too, but he's not the smartest one; do you think 
that could be (child's name)?" If the child maintained that he was 
Indeed the smartest one, the child's original response was recorded. 
Descriptions of the faces on a given 'isub scale were repeated as matiy 
times as nec^essary for the child to reach a conclusive response. 
Scoring . The following three measures were derived: 
1. Self -rating. Each subject's self rating was coded using 

a 5-polnt scale. The socially desirabie extreme was given 

a score of 5 and the undesirable extreme a scores of 1. 

Total scores ranged from 8 ^o 40, with a hig"h score Indicating 

a positive self -concept. 
2f. Number of npn-5 choices. ^ % ' 

^ '3. Number of different numbers used by subject. 
Results 

Differentiation . There Is relatively little- research on the pre- 
school child's self-concept .primarily because of measurement problems. 
Many studies of self-concept have relied on the Q-Sort, adjective cheek 
lists, or projective tests for assessment, procedures that are not 
practical 'with preschool cW-ldren. 
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To determine th$ extent to whiqh the Instrument used In the present 
study was. sensitive to the^ various dimensions of self-concept , two 
measures of differentiation were derived: the number of non-best 
choices anci the number of different scale points used. Because of the 
young age of the subjects, we had only moderate expection of differ- 
entiation. Surprisingly, less than 10% of the subjects rated themselves 
as best on all subscales. The overall mean number of Hon-best choices 
on the eight subscales was 3,24. Some subjects made as many as 7 out of 
8 non-best choices. Degree of differentiation of self as indexed by the 
number of non-best choices was not found to be related to care experience 
o^r sex (£ < .10). The absence of differences between day care and home 
children suggests two things: (1) forced exposure to peers is not 
essential for the child to receive the kind of feedba<^k necessary to 
learn that he is not in fact the best in all dimensions, and (2), overall 
differences between care groups or sexes cannot be interpreted as simply 
•reflecting different degrees of self-awareness. 

The second measure of the degree of differentiation also revealed 
no sex or care group differences. It was found that sunjects used a mean 
of 2.90 of the five scale points in responding^'^o • the eight scales, 
indicating again that subjects were not fixating on the socially desirable 
extreme o scale . . - . 

Differentiation was also evidenced in muscular and facial cues. 
When a subscale str^ick a "sore point" w^.th a child, it w^^usually written 
all over his face* Especially noticeable was the change in muscle tension 
in the neck. This '"tensing up" never acconfpanied* a rating at the socially 
desirable end of .'the scale. Positive responses were more likely to be. 
accompanied by a broad smile and -exclamation^ such as, "That^s me. I*m 
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the smartest* one V 

A tabulation was nade >of the few cases in which defensive responding 
was evident. About 2X the subjects shoved clear, uqquestionable 
evidence of def ensiveness Anaxber- friSv shoved some defensiveness 
but those instances were not as confidently rated, by the tester. Tne 
defensive children were about equally distributed in the three care" 
groups. ^ 

Self-ratihg . The basic, question of interest was whethet or not 
children in day care showed evidence of having been provided with the 
attention and emotional support necessary for ch6 development of a 
positive self -image. The nean rating for each care group and sex is 
presented In Table 41 for each subscale separately. A 3 X 2 X 8 • 
analysis of variance 'for care group, sex, and subscale revealed only 
a significant subscale main effect and a Subscale X Sex 'interaction 
(F = 12.86., dl = 7/1344, £ 4 .OOi aAd.F = 2.23, df = 7/1344, £ < .0^, 
respectively). To determine which sxibscaleS' had significant sex 
differences, a separate analysis of variance for sex was performed on 
each subscale. Males and feinales were found to differ signif-icantly 
only on the Stffength subscale, with males rating themselves as stronger 
than females rated themselves. ^ 

The absence of care group effects on the Happiness and Mother 
Acceptance scales was particularly interesting. If the day care exper- 
ience were an emotionally upsetting, negati-ve- experience for children, ^ 
one would have expected children to rate themselves lower on happiness 
and mother acceptahce* than home children. Day care children did not 
produce ratings which would indicate that they perceived their mothers 
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TABLE 41 

Mean self-rating for each 'care group and sex 
on each of eight Face Game scales. 



Self-Concept 
Subscale* 



Care JGroup 



GDC 



^FDC 



PC 



Sex 



Male 



Female 



Friends-No Friends 
Happy-Sad 
Pretty-Ugly 
Strong-Weak 
Good-Bad 
Smart -Du; 



Brave-Fearful • 



Accepted-Rejected 



4"''- 





3.74 


3.71 


3.89 


3.65 


' 4.27 


4.08 


4.17 


4.08 


4.26 


4.65 


4.74 


4.67 


4.66 


4.72 


4 .03 


4.20 


4.21 


4.39 


3.90^ 


. 4,26 


4.38 


4.18 


4.29 


4.25 


'4.06: . 


■ 4.00 V--^. 08 


4.03 


4.06 


4.08 


3.76 


3.79 


4.05 - 


3.70 


4.12 


4.35 


4.12 


4.23 


4.16 



Significant sex main effect^(£< .05) 
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as any more or less accepting thaa did children who were at home with 
their mothers all day, every day. 

Number of Years in Day Care . Many of the children in the day carQ 
sample had been in day care for more than two years,, some as long as 
four yeara eleven months. It might be suspected that long experience 
in any situation would tend to either accentuate or attenuate (difficult 
to predict which) the potentially negative effects^of mate'fnal absence 
on self--concept and on perceived maternal acceptable. To determine if 
children who had entered day care after the.age^of two differed in their 
self -ratings from those who started later, an analysis of variance for 
care group (GDC, FDC) , s'ex, and number of years in day care '(1-2, 3-5 

• • 's * * 

years) was performed (based on 81 matched pairs). No significant main 
effects or interactions wete found (all Fs < 1) suggesting /That 
children who w^e late in entering day car^' did notr suffer any greater 
doubts about themselves or about maternal acceptance than did children 
who began day care in infancy. • " , • 

Father Absence . Many' children were in day care because there was 
only one parent in the home. -If she wdrked or went to school, she 
necessarily placed her child in some type of daj^ care situation. * The 
purpose of the present analysis was to determine if the day .care exper- 
ience differentially affected children from onfe- and two-parent families 
with respect to self-image and perception of maternal acceptance. An 
analysis of variance for care grouj>, sex, number of parents, and subscale 
was performed. Care group did not interact with number of" parents, but 
a significant Sex X Number of Parents *X Subscale interaction. was found. ^ 
Subsequent analyses for each subscale separately revealed significant 
Sex X Number of Parents interactions on the Happiness and Braveness 
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subscales (F = 5.27,. df = 1/186, £ < -025 'and F' = 8.25, .df = 1/186, ' 
£< .005, respectively) • On both subscales one-parent males and two- 
parent females rated themselves more positively than did two-parent 
males or one-parent .girls. A similar pattern was also found on the 
Strtsngth scale and for boys only, on the Mother Acceptance scale, but 
apparently the pattern was not as consistent since the Sex X Number 
of Parents interactions Vere only marginally significant (£s <. .10). 
Mothers may tend to be more attentive to a male jghild when there' is no 
father, resulting in an increased perception of maternal acceptance 
and of self as happy, brave, and strong. Apparently it is not necessary 
for the mother to be absent for the female to benefit from the attention 
of the opposite sex parent with respect to self-rated happiness, " ^ 
braveness, or strength. That the positive effect on the two-parent 
girls' self-esteem was probably directly related to the attention from' 
the father rathe^r than the mother is suggested by the fact that father 
presence had little ir^fluence on perceived maternal acceptance of two- 
parent girls . 

Conclusion > The absence of evidence for negative effects of the 
day care experience on the self-concept and perception of maternal _ • 
acceptance with preschool children is consistent with the conclusions 
reached., by Wallston (1973) in a recent review of th« effects of maternal 
employment on children. Wallston summarized the preschool literature 
.with the st^atement: "There seems to be no direct evidence of harmful 

effects of maternal employment on young children.*' One reason may be 

\ 

that the potentially negative effects on self-esteem of maternal separ- 
ation required when the mother, works are counteracted to'^ome extent by 
the very fact that tb^ mother works. Coopersmith (1967) has reported 
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th^t working, particularly at a satisfying job, is a factor which 
contributes to high self-esteem in women. It is not surprising that 
he also found that mothers of high self-esteem children were more ^ 
likely to have worked for long periods than were mothers of low self- 
esteem children. 

A second possible reason for the absence of evidence for negative 
effects of day care on a child's self-esteem may harken to the often 
quoted proverb that it is quality not .quantity that counts. Many of 
the working mothers in our sample reported that they make a concerted 
effort to spend the evening hours and weekendsy^doing special things 
^wlth their children (based on the interview data), A shorter time of 
greater attentiveness may prove to be in some respects the optimal 
conditions for the development of self-acceptance. The evidence at, 
least suggests that whatever working parents do when they are home is 
sufficient to counteract any negative influence of the long hours of 
separation. That the mother's being at home may not necessarily result 
in a greater amount of interaction between mother and child is indicated 
^by the results of a recent study. Rossi (1972) found tl\a^ mothers who 
stay at home spend the maj'ority of the day engaged in househ^bld chores 
and that on the average they spent less than two* hours par da^r- lSi^dii?ect 



interaction with their children. 
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^HAPTER 9 

V 

HUMAN FIGURE DRAWINGS: SELF-CONCEPT, SEX ROLE, AND ADJUSTMENT 

The Draw-A-Person procedure was used in the present study to 
provide indices of sex-role orientation, self-concept, and emotional 
state. It should be noted that Harris (1963) among others l^as cau- 
tioned against use of the DAP for the assessment of variables other 
than intelligence. A review of the human figure drawing literature 
by Swensen (1968) would suggest that Harris' pessimism about use of 
the drawings for making clinical judgments is not unwarranted. Many 
studies have failed to find any relationship between characteristics 
of drawings and independent measures of body concept. Not all 
studies have failed to find relationships, however. Size of drawings, 
sex of first drawn figure, and global ratings of maladjustment have 
been found by other researchers to be related to independent measures 
of self-esteem, sex orientation, and emotional disturbance. The 
studies relevant to the interpretation of the results presented in 
the present study will be discu&sed in each subsection. 

One difficulty in interpretation is common to all non- 
intelligence iheasures based on the DAP: Is it really possible to 
separate drawing ability from indices of adjustment? This problem 
of how quality of the drawing might influence/ judgments of adjustment 
.is present whether dealing with adult. or child' subjects. With very 
^oung^ children, as were tested in the present .stu4y, the problem of 
partialling' out the effects of quality of drawing was particularly 
great. Most children were able to at least mkke crude approximations 
to the human -figure i but 'there' was considerable variability in general 
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skill with a pen and marked differences in experience in drawing 
human figures. An int^erpretatf on of def ensiveness was not warranted 
in a situation where 'the child was having difficulty managing the pen, 
let alone drawing a 'human figure. The most articulate drawings were 
typically drawn by females who also could write letters and words 
with considerable , control, 

Swensen has pointed out that because the more complex drawing 
allows for the possibility for production. of more signs of emotional 
, disturbance, caution must be exercised when making comparisons between 
groups of subjects whose drawing ability differs. Since it was ex- 
pected that center c^hildren might be more practiced drawers, emphasis 
was placed on Car^^"S»^p X Drawing interactions when possible in the 
p»resent^ study. It was reasoned that if the care groups did not 
differ on at least one of the three drawings on a particular measure, 
then obtained care group effects on another^of the drawings could not 
be interpreted as due to general drawing ability. In an attempt to 
minimize the influence of drawing ability on measures of articulation, 
sex-detail, or emotional disturbance, 'scoring was very liberal. Be- 
cause of^the young age of the children, some features typically 

•c , 

classified as indices of emotional disturbance (e.g,, missing limbs, 
gap(ing mouth,* transparency) were overlooked. Also the criteria for 
the articulation measure were considerably more liberal than the 
Harris-Goodenough criteria. We were more interested in whether a 
child attempted to represent a body detail than in the degree of 
sophistication of his representation, 
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Method s__^^^ • 

Task * The subjett was seated at a table. He was given a blue 
, felt-tip pen and a booklet containing three pieces of white 8-1/2 by 
11 inch paper. The child was told that the experimenter would like 
him to draw some pictures of people. On the first piece of paper the 
child was simply, instructed to draw a person. On the second page the 
child was a§ked to draw a person of the opposite sex of the first 
drawn person. On the last page the child was asked to draw a picture 
of himself. After each drawing the child was praised for his work 
and asked to tell the experimenter all about the picture. Each body 
part was labeled, the sex of the drawing determined, and the identity 

1 -r . 

of the person, if anyone specific, wa^ determined. If the subject 
spontaneously drew himself as the first person, he was asked to draw 
an opposite sex drawing as his second, and a same sex drawing as his 
-third, » 

After all the drawings had been completed, the child was asked 
to imagine that he could choose whether he were a boy or a girl and 
to make a choice. He was then asked to^ tell what would be good 
about being his sex choice and what would be disagreeable about being 
the rejected sex, . , 

Scoring , Because of the large number of measures derived from 
the drawings, the scoring procedure for each is described in the 
appropria^ subsection of the results. 
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Results 

Articulation > ThB number of features present in each drawing 
was scored by assigning 1 point each time one of the characteristics 
listed in Table42was present, irrespective of the quality of rep- ^ 
resentation. Gr6up and sex comparisons on the articulation scores 
were made to determine whether the sex-detail, self-concept, and 
emotional disturbance results would have to be qualified. That is, 
if care group or sex differences were found, on overall articulation, 
it would suggest that differences in drawing skill and/or intelligence 
might be influencing the results of other measures. Analysis of the 
articulation scores was also aimed at discovering possible care group, 
sex, or number of parent interac^tions with drawing (male, female, 
self). Of particular interest wa^ whether the day care experience 
might facilitate the devfelopment of opposite-sex and/or self body 
toncept. If the type of peer exposure children experience in day 
care leads to such facilitation, it would be expected that day care 
children's drawings of the opposite sex and self, but not the same 
sex, would , be disproportionately more *^ticulate than those drawn by 
home children. 

A four-way analysis of variance was performed on atticulation 
scores to assess the effects of care group, sex, number of parents, 
and drawing. The sex main effect' was found to be significant 
(F = 15.18, df = 1/186, £ < .001) and did not interact with other 
fetors.' The finding that girls drew mo^e detailed figures for Male, 
Female, and Self suggests that interpret^ation of any ,sex differences 

■ ' - J 
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TABLE 42 

DRAW-A-PERSON ARTICULATION CHECK LIST 



SELF 



HEAD 
NECK 

EYES, ONE OR BOTH 
EYE, PUPIL PRESENT 
EYEBROW OR EYE LASHES TRESENT 
NOSE 

NOSE, NOSTRILS ' 
MOUTH 

MOUTH, DOUBLE lInE 
MOUTH, TEETH 
CHIN, SPACE 

CHIN, SPECIFIC REPRESENTATION 
FOREHEAD, SPACE 
FOREHEAD, SPECIFIC REPRESENTATION 
HAIR, ANY ATTEMPT 

HAIR, ATTEMPT TO INDICATE STYLE, CURLS 0^ BOWS 
EARS 

FINGERS, ANY* if 

FINGERS, CORRECT it V 

OPPOSITION OF THUMB SHOWN 

HAND, DISTINCT FROM FINGERS 

WRIST OR ANKLE 

ARMS, ANY // 

ARMS, CORRECT # 

ARMS, DOUBLE LINE RATHER THAN STICK 
SHOULDER, ANY ATTEMPT 
ELBOW, ANY ATTEMPT 

ARM, AT LEAST ONE ENGAGED IN ACTIVITY OR AT ^IliE 
LEGS, ANY // 
LEGS, CORRECT // 

LEGS, DOUBLE RATHER THAN STICK 
FEET, SEPARATE FROM TOES 
TOES, ANY // 
.TRUNK 

CHEST DISTINGUISHED FROM ABDO>|INAL REGION 
^iAVEL OR STOMACH - 
r-ClLOTHING, ANY ATTEMPT ' 
CLOTHING, CLEAR REPRESENTATION 

« ' \ 

t^^TAL CHECKS 
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found on other measures will have to be qualified. The presence of 
greater detail may allow for more signs of disturbance as well as 
more signs of sex-differentiation. The analysis also revealed a 
significant pictures effect ( F = 4.02. df^ = 2/372, £ < .05 but the 
pictures factor interacted with other variables. Significant Pictures 
X Number of Parents and Pictures X Care Group X Number of Parents 
interactions vere obtained ( F = 4.39, df_ = 4/372, £ < .05 and £ = 2.79, 
df = 4/372, £ < .05, respectively). .The three-way interaction is 
presented in Figure 3. 

To 4et ermine the source o'f the interaction, a simple analysis 
of variance for care group was performed on the articulation scores of 
one- and two-parent subjects for each drawing separately. The only 
significant care group effect was found for one-parent subjects on 
the Self-drawing (F 3.21, df; 2/51, p < .05). The PC one-parent 
subjectsdrew less articulate self drawings than did one-parent .GDC 
or FDC subjects. The latter two groups did not differ.- Since the 
number of one-parent subjects for all three groups only totaled 54 
when based on matched subjects, an analysis for care group and drawing . 
effects was" also performed including all o^ the white one-parent 
subjects tested (N =78). A similar pattern of results was^^btained 
with the larger sample, but the care group effect on the Self drawing, 
was only marginally significant (£ < .06). In summary, the results of 
the analyses of articulation scores indicated that (1) females drew 
more detailed pictures of people than did males, and (2) one-parent • 
PC subjects drew somewhat less articulated drawings of Self than did 
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one^parent day care children. The poorer articulation on the PC 
subjects' Self drawing cannot be interpreted as simply reflecting 
general inability to draw people since their Male and Female drawings 
were not significantly less articulate than those drawn by GDC and 
FDC 3ubjects. The results suggest that the day-care experience may- 
facilitate the development of body image to some degree for one- 
parent children. 

Size of Drawing . Machover (1949) and Hammer (1958) have 
asserted that size of drawing is related to self-esteem and energy' 
level. Research designed to relate size of drawing systematically 
to factors such as self-esteem, shyness, diagnosed disorde^ father 
presence, mental age, and adjustment, have led to inconsistent 
findings. Swensen (1968) summarized the research as indicating 
that 

. . . size of the drawings does seem to reflect self-esteem, 
and probably fantasied self-inflation, but with an inconstancy 
that is a reflection of the relative lack of reliability of 
the size of the drawings (p. 30). 

None of the studies summarized by Swensen apparently made comparisons 
between drawings by the same subject that were drawn in the same 
session, ^In the present study comparison of the relative size of 
Male, Female, and Self drawings was made. It was assumed that rela- 
tive size would reflect the relative positiveness of the child's 
viewiof each. * Specif ically, it was expected that the exposure of 
center children to a female in the role of teacher would tend to 

result in larger female drawings by center than by FDC or PC children. 

« 
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This prediction was based on tbe assumption that size of dt'awing is 
positively related to- perceived authority and power. It was also 
expected that the Self drawings of GDC children would be drawn larger 
than those of FDC or PC children' if the' group experience tWds to 
reduce shyness. Small drawings are typically interpreted as evidence 
*of insecurity and shyness, while very large drawings are typically 
interpreted as evidence of aggression .(Koppitz, 1968), 

The height in centimeters of each drawing was measured. The 
mean height of each drawing is presented in Table 4 3 for each care 
group and sex. An analysis of variance for care group, sex, number 
of patents, and drawing was performed. No significant main effects 
or interactions were found. The* expec^tation that GDC children might 
draw larger Self and Female drawings than FDC or PC children clearly 
was not confirmed, -Even when absolute height was ignored and subjects 
were categorized on the basis of relative height of the male and 
female drawing, only 33% of the GDC children drew the female larger 
than the male in contrast to 35% of the FDC and 23% of the PC sub- 
jects. The relationship between care group and drawing the female 

2 

larger was. not significant (x = 2,51, df = 2, jg > ,10) , 

There was also no relationship between care group and drawing 

2 

the self figure largest of the three drawings (x < 1) , suggesting 
that the day care experience does not result in a more or less 
inflated perception of self-importance . than does home rearing. The 
absence of a care group difference in size of self-drawings was 
consistent with the absence of significant care grpup effects on the 
Face Game, 

O0H9 



TABLE 43 



Mean height in centimeters of Male, Female, and Self 





drawing for each care 


group and 


sex 






Drawing 


GDC 


Male 
FDC 


PC 


GDC 


Female 
FDC 


PC 


Combined 


Male 


12.76 


13.68 


14.28 


18.39 


15.00 


17.03 


15.19 


Female 


13.89 


14.54 


13.60 


17.84 


13.66 


15.01 


14.76 


Self ■ 


13.48 


13.00 


14.47 


17.35 


13.22 


■12.86 


14.06 


Combined 


13.38 


13. 74 


14.11 


17.86 


13.96 


14^.97 
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1,61 



Sex-detail . The three drawings were scored for the nvimber of 

sex-rappropriate features present In each drawing. Each Indication 

• ■* 
of sex-appropriate accessories (neckties, purse, jewelry, etc.) 

clothing (trousers, skirt, dress, etc.), shoes (high heels) , hair 

(short, styled, beard, etc.), or anatomy (penis, breasts, waist and 

hips, etc.) was given "a score of 1. Scoring was very liberal with 

respect to the sophistication of the actual representation of the 

detail. The only stipulation was that the particular detail had to 

allow for differentiation of the mala and female drawing. That is, a 

Male drawing was not credited with presence of short hair if the Female 

drawing also had short hai^r. 

As was e^qjected from previous research (e.g., Vroegh, 1970), 

i 

the presence of s.ex-dlf f erentlatlng features was not typical of foui; 
year 'old children. Less than 25% of the children in our sample In- 
eluded even one sex-appropriate detail. Although marked sex dif- 
ferences were found in our other indices- of sex-role orientation, 
subjects did not typically distinguish between the male and female 
drawing, ^ince it has ^been shown that sexual dlf f erettitiation Improves 
with age (Haworth & Normington, 1961) and that sexual differentiation 
is related lo artistic ability (Sherman, U958) , it is probable that 
the paucity Vf sex-detail in the drawings of our four year olds 
cannot be Interpreted entirely as reflecting lack of awareness of sex- 
appropriate physical characteristics • 

. The percentage of children in each care group and sex who in- 
cluded one or more sex characteristic 1-s presented in Table 
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TABLE 44. 



Percentage of, subjects including at least one sex 
appropriate detail in Male, Female or Self drawing 



Drawing 


GDC 


Males 
FDC 


PC 


GDC 


Females 
FDC 


PC 




Male 


21.21 


15.15 


15.15 


33.33 


21.21 


18.18 




Female 


21.21 


21 .,21 


18.18 


39.39 


. 30.30 


33.33 




Self 


24.24 


9.09 


• 9.09 


30.30 


30.30 


33.33 




All pictures 


22.22 


14.14 


14.14 


34.34 


27.27 


28.28 





TRIG 
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Keeping mind that a^iy relationsbip betw^n ^care group or sex and 
presenpe of sex-detail may .simply reflect differences in general 
^maturity of Srawing ability, the chi squares for the Self, female, 
and Male drawings Were par-^fitiotied .to assess the relationship between 
care group, sex, an^ presence of sex-^detail. No care group differ- 
ences were found. However, for the Female and Seli drawings a sig- 

^ * - V ♦ 

rtificant' relationship was fpund between sex and presence of sex-detail 
(£S < .05). More girls than bdys"^ included sex-apprbpriate detail in 
their Self \an(J Females drawings. Since girls were also found to have 
higher articulation scores than boys, t'he sex difference may simply 
»be reflective of the greater articulation of the girls draWings. The 

, ; . % ^ ' V 

more detail that is present^ "the mor^ possible ^it i^ to include sex- 
detail* One mighty argue, how,ever, that because girls only showed 
greater sex-detail on drawings 'of females (Female' and Self drawing), 
that more girls than boys maybe aware of same^sex characteristics. 
Again interpretation is difficult. 'We found 'that in making a list 

of sex-appropr iSte characteristics for scojring purposes tSat our 

^ * *. 

list of feminine features was somewhat longer. ' Thete may- be a larger:^ 
number of accessory, hair, arid clothing de£ails distinctive to women 
that are easily fepresentable even by an immature dr^awer^' ^'At the 
level of maturity of the drawings, it was ndt reasonable to int^rpret^^ 
the absence of a feminine characteristic in the male drawing as^ 

i *> • 

indicative of sex-dtf f erentiation. We could only score'j^osl^tlVe * 



instances. 
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Sex of First-drawn Figure ^ Machoveif . a^nd others have asserted 
that the first figure drawn by a subject, irrespective of claimed 
identity, is actually a regresentat-iet^ of ^ himself . ^ Accordingly,' it 
has been hypothesised that if a* subject dira^irs a'^' figure of the opposite 
sex first,- it is an indication of a strbng orientation toward the 
opposite sex. After reviewing the literature testing the sexual 
identification hypothesis about sex of first drawing, Swensen (1968) 
concluded that sex of first-drawn figure is indeed related to self- 
concept, but that th6 relationship is more complex than originally 
believejl. ^ ^ 

Among those studies finding a positive relationship between 
sex of firat drawing and other measures of self-concept was a study 
by Anristrong -and Ha6ck(1961). They found that subjects who drew 
opposite sex first viewed themselves as similar to the opposite-sex 
parent on the dominance scale of the Interpersonal Check List. A 
study by McHugh (1966) found a relationship between neuroticism in' 
children and a tendency to draw the opposite sex first. Whitaker 
(1961) and Grams and Kinder (1958), however, found that sex of first 
drawing failed to distiliguish between homosexual and normal men and 
women. VOne could argue that adults, unl'ike children, are probably 
mo2^ aware of the ^ot:ially acceptable response. The results of a 
f recent study did find that 4-7 year old boys who * had been identified 
as femJ.oine on, the basis of pr^^j^^d dress, games, rdle, wish to be 
a girl, etc., dtew the female figure first twice as frequently as 
did boys ^identified as mascuJLine and about twice as often as found ^ 
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to be typical fo^^ 5-year old boys in other studies (Green, Fuller & " 
Rutley, 1972). They found that on both the IT scale and on the DAP 
sex-of-first-drawing measure^ 'feminine "boys scored more' -similarly to / 
the published norms^ for girla than thoSe for boys. 

On the basis of the studies using sex' of first drawing as index 
of sex role orientation with children, it was expected', that any^ marked 
influences of care experience on sex orientation should be reflected 
in the proportion of subjects drawing the opposite sex .f igur^ first. 
The number of children drawing the oppositef sex figure f irst^ is presented 
in Table 45, The percentage of children drawing the opposite sei^ figure 
first in the present study, about 25%, was very comparable to the Results 
with, 5-year olds summarized by Heinrich & Triebe (19Z2) . They also 
found that about a quarter of both boys and girls drew the opposite, sex 
first. Care experience was not found to significantly influence the , ^ * 

proportion of children 'drawing the opposite sex- first. The absence of ' 

''V, ... » ^ 

care group effects' on sex-role orientation as indexed by sex of first 
'dr^^g, is consistent with the results of other indices of sex-role 
. preference ti6,e4.in the project (toy preference,, boy-girl preference, 
'an4 o6c^'atlon preference). ^ » 

\ ' •:\ ,Boy-Gi rl P reference . -Research comparing clinically identified 
feminize i;boys with a normal group has shown that a greater numbe^r of 
the femi^^h^ boys want to be moms when they grow up. After completing 
all the dr^swings, children in the present study were asked whether they / ' 
would want tfO. be the opposite-sex if they could. Most children were 
either horrified at the thought or thought the question was humorous^ 
Only about 10% of the children admitted that they would* want to be the 
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TABLE 45 



Number of children in each care group and sex 
drawing a same-sex and drawing ah opposite-sex 
figure first 



Sex of 

First? Drawing 


GDC 


Male 
FDC 




GDC 


Female 
FDC 


PC 


Same-sex 


27 


27 


24 


26 


21 




Opposite sex 


6 


6 


9 . 


7 


12 " 
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opposite sex. Girls were a little more likely to consider a switch. 
There was no relationship with care group. In conjunction with the 
regults of t;he sex-of-flrst -drawing measure, the results of the boy-' 
girl ^preference task sugges^^^hafe^matemal employment and*the day care 
experience have not seriously influenced ^e proportion of children 
having an opposite-^sex orientation. ^ 

Identity of Drawings . Most subjects (89%) drew all three of the 
requested pictures. Of the 198 matched triplets, only seven (6 males, • 
1 female) failed to draw even one picture, Overall, there were no sex 
or care group differences in the number of children failing to draw all 
three pictures. The first drawing was typically of the same sex as the 
child but was identified as* someone other than self (only 18% were self)* 
There was no relationship between the number of self-drawings and care 
group or aex. See Table 46, for the number of children in each care 
group and sex drawing themselves first. 

The subjects were asked to identify whom each drawing represented 

c 

immediately after completing it. The\non-self drawings were categorized 
as parent , "Sibling, grandparent, caretaker, peer , *other, -unidentified , 
or no picture* The number of- subjects in eaj^ care group and seX*' identi- 
fying the male and female as one of the above categories is presented in 



Table 47 for the Male drawing and in Table 48 lor the Female drawing. ^ 
Partitioning of the chi square revealed no significant relationship be- 
tweeiji care group, sex, and the number of identifications of the Male 
drawing as Father. Similarly, no relationship between care group, sex, 
and niomber of identifications of the Female drawing as Mother was found. Care 



TABLE 46 



* Number of children in each 'care group 
drawing the Self figure first 



Identity 
of First 
Drawing 




Care Group 






GDC 


FDC 


PC 


f 


Self ' . . 


16 


10 


10 




Not-Self 


50 

Km 


56 


56 ' 
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TABLE 47 



NumBer of subjects identifying male drawing 
as Father-, Btather, etc. 





Care Group 






Sex 






Category , 


GDC 
n=DD 


FDC 
n=DD 


PC 

n— 0 0 




Male 
n-yy 


Female 
n-yy 




Father 


21 


24 


20 




30 


35 


« 


Drotner 


7 


3 


c 
0 




7 


9 




Grandfather 


2 


2 


1 




2 


3 




Caretaker 
Experimenter 


0 


0 


0 




•0 


. 0 




1 


0 


• 0- 




0' 


1 




Peer 


13 


16 


9 




> 

23 . 


15 




Unidentified 


1 ^ 

LD 


. lb 


18, . 




23 ' 


26 


. . . 




5 


2 ^ 


7 


If 


7 


7 




No picture 


2 


. 3 


4 




7- 


. 3 






• 






• 


* 


S 




• 












ft 
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TABLE />8* • 



Number lof subjects identifying female drawing 
as Mother, Sister, etc. 



Care Group " Sex 

Category GDC FDC PC Male Female 

n=66 n=66 n=66 .n=99 n=99 



Mother 


19 


14 


20 


31- 


22 


Sister , ^ 


6 - 


6 


6 ' 


9 


9 


"Grandmother 


^ 1 


. 1 


1 


1 


2 


Carmaker 


0 


' 2 


0 


1 


1 


Experimenter 


9 ^ 


6 




8 


11 


Peer > 


14 


17 


14 




28 


Unidentified 


12 


^ 11, 


12 . 


22 . 


13 












Other ^ / 


• ' 2 


3 > 


5 


.1 


9 


No picture ^ 


3 , 


6 > 


•4 


9 


4 



1 * 



> . J, A 
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experience was also found to be unrelated to the tendency to identify 
either the Male or Female drawing as a peer. The absence of care 
group differences in the emphasis on peers is consistent with the 
results of analysis of the responses to the Who Stories discussed in > 
the preceding section. 

A few children (7.5%) drew the tester when aske(d to draw a 
picture^of a person. Koppitz (1968) suggests that children wh6 draw 
an adult with whom they are only slightly acquainted rather than an 
adult, with whom they are more intimately involved, have failed to find 
satisfying relationships with those more familiar adults. If some 
children in ^ay care have interpreted the daily separation from the 
mo thep^-^s rejection, one might expect to find a greater proportion of* 
d!ay care children than home children orienting to the tester. Al- 
though a slightly higher proportion of GDC (15%) and FDC (9%) than 
PC (6%) children drew the tester, the difference was not significant., 

Facial Expression . It was assumed that the facial expression 
drawn by subjects on each of thfe drawings would reflect the mood, 
happy or sad, typically associated \5rith the individual being repre- 
sented. Facial expression has been found to discriminate betwee,n 
nonnal and non-normal subjects (Hiller & Nesvig, 1^65). More normal 
subjects draw a happy fi^acial expression than do" non-normals. Inter- 
pretation of a. sad face as indicative of perceived unhappiness of 
another or of the child's own unhappiness* in the case of the S,elf 
dtawing was suppor^d by the spontaneous comments t|i|fered by chil- 
dren while drawing. Nearly every chl^ld who drew a sad face provided 

b ' n. * 
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supporting verbai comments as to the unhappiness of the individual* 
beihg portrayed (e.g., "She's crying," "He's mad, or " a sad 
mouth^') . ' . ^ 

Fapiaf expressicrns (based on mouth and presence/absence of 
tears) were categorize^ as Happy, Sad, Indeterminant, or No Expression 
(mouth andVor^head absen^). Only unambiguoua^representations of Sad 
and Happy f^acel were categorized as such. Typically a non-6miling 
face (but not necessarily sad) is categorized as sad, but because of 
the poor drawing skill of many of our subjects, we felt that it would 
be a more accurate reflection of the data to classify any ambiguous 
expressions separately. It was found that non-happy expressions 
(straight or >7avy line) were sometimes accompanied by verbalizations 
indicating that the figure was smiling and sometimes accompanied by 
verbalizations indicating that 'the figure was sad, » 

The percentage of subjects in each care group and sex drawing 
fac^s categorized as Happy, Sad, Indetei:minant, or No'Expression, is 
presented in Table 49 for each drawing separately. It should be 
noted th^t very few children drew unambiguously sad faces and that 
over half of the subjects' drawings could not be categorized ks either 
happy or sad (expressions absent or amibiguous) , - 

A significant^ relationship between care group (collapsed over sex) 
and drawing a Happy expression was found on the Male drawing, with more 
GDC than FDC or PC children drawing a face with a happy expression 
(x^ = 8.00, di " 2, £<,01), The results were in the same direction for the 
Female arid Sel£ drawings but the*chi squares failed to reach significance. 



TABLE A9 



Percentage of subjects in each care group and sex drawing 
a Happy, Sad, Indeterrainant, or No Facial Expression 





GDC 


Males 
FDC 


PC 




Females 
GDC FDC 


PC 


Male Drawmg 
















Happy 


33. 33 


21.21 


Ik. 


Ik 


63.64 


36.36 




Sad 


3.03 


6.06 


3. 


02 


3.03 


0 


6.06 


Indeterminant 




36.36 


33. 


33 


24.24 


' 42.42 


42.42 


No Face/Mouth 


21.21 


36.36 


39. 


39 


9.09 


21.21 


15.15 


Female Drawing 




• 












Happy 


33.33 


Ik. Ik 


Ik. 


2k 


57.58 


36.36 


39 39 


Sad 


6.06 


6. 06 


3. 


03 


9.09 


3.03 


0 


Indeterminant 


36.36 


Ik. Ik 


21. 


21 


24.24 


27.27 


33.33 


N6 Face/l^outh 




A5.45. 


51. 


52 


9.09 


33.33 


11.11 


Self Drawing 
















Happy 


11.11 


21.21 


21. 


21 


57.58 


39.39" 


39.39 


Sad 


0 


6.06 


6. 


06 


9.09 


3.03 


6.06 


Indeterminant 


39.39 


36 . 36 


Ik. 


Ik 


21.21 


36.36 


"36.36 


No Face/Mouth 


33.33 


36.36 


A8. 


48 


12.12 


21.21 


18.18 










> 
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The interpretation of the care group effect on the Male drawing must 
be made In the context of a significant relationship oh all drawing^ 
between care group and presence of an identifiable expression! More 
GDC subjects drew happy expressions, but the effect was confounded by 
the fact that they also drew a greater huipber of Identifiable ex- 
pressions. 

To clarify the relationship bfetwecm caire group and expression, 
a summary based pnly on children who drew Identifiable expressions 
was made. As can be seen from Table 50, over 85% of the subjects who 
drew an identifiable expression drew a happy one. There was no re- 
lationship between care group and expression. The only conclusion 
possible is that GDC children. were somewhat more advanced than FDC 
or .PC children in 'the representatj(.on of facial, detail (although the 
groups did not differ significantly in their overall articulation 
scores), but not necessarily "happier expression'* drawers. In 
summary, there was no clear evidence i based on facial expression that 
there is a higher proportion of unhappy children in day care than at 
home,*' 

Emotional Disturbance , Swensen (1968)"^concX!i^ from his 
review of human drawing literature that global measures of emotional 
disturbance correlate with several variables of clinical interest; 
This conclusion was J)ased^on the ability of several global measures 
to discriminate between populations known *to differ in emotional 
stability by mother criteria- (e,g,, Kahn & Jones, 19657^pplt2, 1968; 
and Vane & Elsen, 19^62) and on the finding that experimentally Induced 
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TABLE 50 * 



Percentage of children in each care group drawing happy 
expressions (based only on subj-ects who drew unambiguous 

expressions) 



Care Group 

Drawing GDC FDC PC 



Male .93^6 88.89 87.30 

Female ^ 86.04 ■ 86.16 94.45 

Self 93.18 83.93 82.23 

Combined ' 90.^3 ^ 86.33 87.99 



■ f 
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anxiety can Influence measures of emotional disturbance (Silvers teln, 
1966) . Among the emotional indicators in drawings that have been ' 
identified are: poor integration of parts of figure, slanting figure, 
transparency, large figure which overruns page, 'length of arms, 
absence of limbs, absence of facial features. Because of the young 
age of our subjects and the immaturity of their drawing skill's,' 
omissions of body parts, transparency, poor integration, and slanting 
fi«gure were considered to not be appropriate indicators. A checklist 
was developed which included indicators which would be minimally 
related to maturation. We^wanted to avoid the classification of 
large numbers ofvchildren as emotionally disturbed simply because 

they did not know how to hold -a pen or had had little experience ^ 

i. 

drawing. The checklist was as follows: 

* \ 

Emotional Indicator Checklist 

; 

^Tiny drawing (less than 2 inches) . * 

Large, grandiose drawing which overruns the page 



, ^ Extreme shading or scribbling over drawing 

Gaping mouth 

.No facial features (but body, arms, etc., present) 

Talon fingers 

' * Dehumanized drawling 

Bestial features " 

Body' or head purposely misshapen (score only if 

Accompanied by c^roborating - verbalization) 

^ Refusal t<5 attempt drawiyi^ / 

.. ~ ■ ' . -/ ■ ' . • . 

A score was "assigned to each drawing on the basis of the 
number of checks recei-ved. No drawing received more than two checks ^ 

f ' * 




J ■ ■ 

and only 4»5%/Jf the children in any one subgroup received two checks 
on any drawing. Most of the children's drawings contained no indica- ' 
tion of emotional disturbance when the age of the children's drawing 
was taken into consideration. 

The percentage of children in each care group and sex receiving 
one or more checks is presented in Table 51 for each drawing separately. 
Chi square analysis of the relationship between care group and presence 
of emotional indicator checks for each drawing revealed no significant 
relationships . 



A tabulation was also^ade of the number of children in each- 
care group using a combination of criteria for classification of 
drawings as indicative of emotional disturbance oT: not. Self draw- 
ings were^classif ied as Healthy if the facial expression was happ^ - • 
and if the drawing received no emotional indicator checks. They 
were classified, as Unhealthy if the facial expressioji was sad or 
absent and if the drawing had received one or more emotional £ndica- 
tor checks. The percentage of children in eacli care group whose Self 
drawing was classified as either Healthy or Unhealthy is presented in 
Table 52, No'* relationship was found between care group and categoriza- 
tion of Self drawing as assessed by chi square. 



TABLE 51 
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Percentage of subjects with one or more .-checks on 
emotional-problem checklist 



Care Group 



Sex 



Drawing 


- GDC 


FDC 


PC 




Males 


Females 




Male 


34,85 


43.94 


• 25.76 




37 . 37 


32.32 


if 


Female 


34.85 


48.48 


34.85 




42.42 ■ 


36.36 


4 


Self 


37.88 


45.45 


28.79 




44.44 


30.30 




.Combined 


- -" A 

35.86 


45.96 


29.80' 




41,41 


32.99 
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TABLE 52 



Percentage of children in each care group classified 
" as drawing healthy and unhealthy Self drawings 



Classification 



Care Group 
GDC FDC PC 



Healthy Self 
Unhealthy Self 



33.33 25.76 27-27 
18.18 18.18 27.27 
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Sununary** 

The results suggested that girls and center children may be somewhat 
more mature hum^n figure drawers than other children, but offered little 
evidence that day care had affected the normal course of development of 
sex-role orientation or body-concept. Certainly, there was no evidence 
that the proportion of children having an opposite-sex orientation was 
influenced by day care. The continued presence of mother apparently Is 
not critical for a girls' showing a strong feminine orientat;ion on figure 
drawings. The only indication that care experience may have influenced 
articulation of body concept was the findings that one-parent children^^Jji 
day care drew more articulate Seif*" drawings than did one-parent children 
at home. 

Measwres dealing with emotional state also revealed no evidence that 
day care was associated with a greater number of emotional disturbance * 
indices in drawings than home-rearing. The concern that maternal 
separation necessarily promoted insecurity and emotional disturbance 
received no support. Apparently the quality of the care provided in , 
centers and day care homes is sufficient to overcome any distress reaction 
to separation that day care children may have had. When questioned about 
thejr attitude toward day cjare, few children indicated that they hated 
it. In fact, about- a third said they would rather go to tHeir day care 
setting than stay at home 



CHAPTER 10' > / , j-oj 

^^ SEX-ROLE - ' 

Children have been observed to take on the behaviors .and to 
value particular behavior patterns appropriate for their sex at' an early 
age. Although some sex differences have been noted in childreri Qurdng 
the first year^of life (e.g., activity level and vocalization) , most \ 
evidence indicates that socializatiop-^^ cognitive processes are the , 
major contributors to the child's adoption of sex-typed behavior (cf ., . 
Mischel, 1971). Awareness of sex differences and the b,ehavioral 
implications has been noted as early^ as children can be tested reliably. 
VeneiT and Snyder (1966) found that two-and-a-half-year olds show claar 
sex-related preference^ for objects. The two, and certainly the three ' 
and four year old, -can correctly label himself as a boy or girl (Brown, 
1956; Kohlberg, 1966). There is considerable inconsistency^ or ::ack of 
constancy of sex identity, however, even in five and six year olds. 
Identification of sex of dplls ^and of themselves has been shown to be 
made primarily on the basis of cf]ftKing and hair length (Conn & Kanner^ 
1947; Katcher, 1955; Kohlberg, - 1966) . Kohlberg found that not until 
6-7 years were most children certain that they could^not change segX^ ^ 
simply by changing clothes and hairstyle to fit til^ appropriate sex. 
Certainly the preschool years are an importan^ perhaps critical, 
period in the child ' s- acquisition of^e^ppropriate values, interests, 
and behaviors. J ' • 

There are several hypotheses concerning the course of development 
of sex-approprifete behaviors. Generally sex-typing is considered to 
be a major product of the process of. identification (cf. , Bronfenbr^nner 
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1960; Kagan, 1958), There, are, however, . several ^theories concerning 
the motive for the process—status envy, social power, and secondary 
reinforcement (Bandura & Walters ,^ 1963 ; Freud^ i'93-3 ; Whiting, I9lS0) . 
Research has shown that a child -will imlltate 'or ^adopt the .behaviors 
of. a model who is the recipienr of desired resources, who is the 
controller of desired resources (child not recipient), aR<L who ±s the 
dispenser of desired resources (child recj-pient) (Bandura & HiTston, 
1961; Bandura, Ross & Ross, 1963; Mussen &^Distler, 1960; Mussen & 
Parker, 1965; Mussen & Rutherford, 1963; Sears, Maccoby & Levin, 1957). 

In addition to the above factors, perceived-similarity of the 
child to the same-sex parent has been shown to be an important det- • 
erm^jiAnt of the child-' s ^al^ing on 'of sex-appropriate behaviors 
^eriT^kigton i'i Frankl'e, 1967 ? Maccoby & Wilson, 1957). Perhaps the 
clearest demonstration of the role of the same-sex parent in the child's 
. adoption of sex-appropriate orientation is found in research on the 
effects of father-absence. Unless the mother undertakes a concerte'J 
effort to reinforce masculine behavior and preferences in her male/ 
chl^ldren, or there are older male siblings^ father-absence lias been 
found to result in signif icant^ly less masculine b^hax^ior and, int^restsf' 
(Biller, 1971; He therington^ 1965; SanfTock, 19704-'Sigel, Star, S^crfls^t^^ 
Jackson & 'Hill, 1971). - ' \ - ^- --'^'^^ r-r''""^ 

Because sex-role adoption^and^ preferenc^t^-s tlepenHi^ the 
behaviors and values moaeled^^r-^che child <^ the relationship of the 
child to the modej,^ ^nA the sex of both child and model, any modification 
of the typical family arrangement would be exjiected to affect the child's 
acquisition of sex-role behaviors and preferences. Certainly the 
working mother provides a somewhat' different model of female-appropriate 
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-behavior to 'the g^i^l than does .the non-working mother, although the 
j^orking aspect of tbc^ mother/ s^ie is less visible to the child than 
her in-famtl-y role. The; father may also, provide ^ somewhat different 
model of male-appi:opjriate behavior. When the mother works, or goes 
,to sjihool, often the role of the father' in the' home changes to some 
extents' , Father is more likely to be called upon to do the dishes, 
clean up -a- me^s,.^ -help with the laundry, bathe children^ etc., if 'the 
'WOman Is absent from the, home hours a day. Employment of the 

mother migbtV then, be expected to provide a somewhat less dif f erentiat^ 
sex- rule model for both the boy 'and girJ., 

Another factor which may^affefct the ebild's sex-role adoption land 
preference 'ii^;.exEpsure to peer group. 'Often peers (as do older siblings) 
can be 9b^veil^c. exert more -pressure toward role conformity than 
.pareiirs" wouia'. Being called "sissy" a few times by 6ther children jnay - 
^rather qAiitikly ro^itlce a boy ' s ^expression of interest in dolls or dress , 

The influence of day care on sex-role preference and adoption is 
difficult to predict because of the number of^f-ac-tdrs which ^come into 
play when a child is in day ettftr^ ^^feetna^r ^mElo teaclier behavior^ 

and intensive peer exposure are aO-UiikfO^o^f lueace sex-^ole 
preference. On one hand, tlje girl mav be exposed to a less stereotyped 
portrayal of the female role when f the mother worTcs, but day tare <;errter 
experience may dilute the .patentia> influence of the- less stereotyped 
female tole observed in the home. Fagot and Patt'erson. (196?) found that 
nursery school teachers con^'i^ftent ly reinforced feminine behavfOrs more 
tliah masculine behaviors in both bovs and gi^rls. For girl^, peer 
•exposure in a day care setting would be expected to proratrte the -acquisition 
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of stereotyped sex-appropriate behavior. That expectation was / 

. ^ - ~ '^'^^ 

confirmed by Fagot and Patterson. They found that peers reinfo'tced 

same-sex peers for same-sex tiehaviors. Peer reinforcement of sex- 
inappropriate behavior was found to be almost nonexistent. The peer 
an.d t-eacher reinforcement of feminine behavior may tend to overpower 
the potential impact ^of a girl's exposure to a, mother in the working or 
student role. 

Prediction of the influence of day care 9n the sex-role adoption 
of the boy is as difficult as for the girl. The boy may be exposed 
to a less stereotyped portrayal, of the masculine role when the mother 
works. The teachers' tendency to reinforce feminine-type behaviors in 
boys as well as girls (Fagot h Patterson) may serve to corroborate the 
evidence for the feminized male role presented in the home. Peer re- 
inforcement of masculine behaviors, however, may override the parent 
and teacher influence so that masculine behaviors are maintained • At 
a time in children's lives where they are attempting to establish sex- 
identity and role, peer attitude and behavior may be especially con- 
vincing to a child that only stereotyped sex-role behaviors ajre appropriate, 
The modifications in parent roles that often take place when the mother 
works » may be more^ likely to exert an Influence at a later point when 
the child can appreciate that not all mothers work and not all fathers 
help with the dishes and^ child-care. Also, CQnsiderable traditional 
sex-role diversity is displayed by both* working parents-^ despite the 
documented shift 'toward a more equalitarian approach to domestic chores 
(cf., Hoffman, 1974). 



Toy Preference 

Toy and activity preferences have'been shown in numerous 'studies 
to reflect sex-role standards for ap,propriate behavior (e.g., Biller, . 
1968; RosenKerg & Sutton-Smith, 1964). To assess the influence of day 
care on toy preference, two measures were employed. The first was based, 
on children's choices of preferred toys. The second was based on 
actual toy and activj^ty preferences observed by caretakers. 
Method 

Task . The materials consisted of 15 color pictures of toys clipped 
from catalogs and encased in plastic. The pictures were all approx- 
imately the same in size, degree. of detail, and general attractiveness. 
Five toys were masculine (airplane, fire engine, tool set, train; and 
football) 5 five were feminine (purse, doll, sewing machine, dishes, and 
doll house); and five were neutral (record player, guitar, camera, 
lincoln logs, and alphabet board).' Five adults independently sorted 
the pictures into the three categories.^ There was 100% agreement on 

r 

category membership. Several of the subjects Spontaneously sorted the 
pictures into piles at the end of the task and were in agreement with 

he adult categorizations. A neutral category was included to help 
avdid the overestimation of sex-typing which might occur with a forced 
choice between masculine and feminine toys (cf., Laosa & Brophy, 1972). 

The experimenter told the^libject that she had some pictures of 
toys she would like to show him. Three pictures were presented at a time 
one from each category. The subject was^ instructed to indicate which of 
the three toys in front of him he would most like to play with if he 
could right then. Five sets of triads were presented. 

0 0 1 5 



This procedure was repeated three times. The same pictures were 

used on each of the three trials, but each toy appeared with different 

alternatives *on each of the trials. The, administration.of more tlian 

one trial deviates from the typical procedure. It was reasoned that 

the use of three exposures rather than just- one might distinguish > 

between the extremely sex-typed child and the child who is aware of the 

c * 

sex-appropriaCe response but is interested in a vari-ety of toys, some 
masculine, some^ neutral, and some feminine. The latter child might give 
stereotyped choices on the first trial but show his wider interests on 
subsequent trials. The extremely sex-typed child would b^ expected to " 
continue selecting only stereotyped sex-appropriate toys across trials. 

Scoring . Two scoring procedures were used. The first described 
is the typical scoring mode used when a forced choice procedure is used 
but has limitations when a neutral choice is possible. The second 
scoring procedure more clearly reflects data based on a free choice 
procedure. 

1. Masculinity of choice. A score for each trial was obtained 
by using a point system. A masculine choice was assigned 2 
points, a neutral choicd 1 point, and a feminine choice 0 
points. A maximum score of 10 was possible for eacft trial. 
A high score indicated strong masculine toy preference. 

2. Number of Masculine, Neutral, and Feminine choices/on each 
trial (range 0-5 for each category of choice on e/ch trial) . 

Results 

Masculinity Score . Mean masculinity of toy preference for each 
care group and sex is presented in Figure 4 separately for one and two 
parent subjects. Number of parents was included as a factor in several 
of the analysis of sex-typing measures to as^^ss for possible inter- 
action with day care experience. The 3X2X2X3 analysis of variance 
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Figure 4. Mean masculinity of ^toy pjreferince .as a function of care group", sex, 
* ' number of parents, and trial. |; . 
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for care group, sex, number of parents, and trials revealed a signif- 
icant sex main effect (F = 217*-79, df = 1/186, £ < .001). The Sex X ^ 
Trials and Sex X Number c^f Parents X Trials interactions also reached 



significance (F = 3.84, df = 2/372, £ < .05 and F = 3.03, df = 2/373, 
£ < .05/ respectively). The Group X Sex X Number of Parents X Trials 
interaction was marginally significant (F = 2.05, df = 4/372 , £< .10). 
No other effects reached significance. Breakdown analyses of variance 
for number of ^parents and trials for each sex separately revealed no 
significant effects for males (Fs < IV: A signi^ficant trials main 
effect and Number of Parents' X Trials ^^jiteraction was found for females 
(F = 7.97, df = 2/194, £ < .001 and F = 4.49, df = 2/194, £ < .01, . 
respectively). Further planned analyses of variance«.for Tiumber. of parents 
on each trial separately (females only) revealed a significant p'ufhber of 
parents main effect on Trial *3 only (F = 4.03, df_ = 1/97, £< .05'f. .On 
the third choice of. preferred toys one-parent girls had a lower mascul- 
inity score than' two-parent girls. Results based on the alternate - 
scoring procedure more clearly ^reflected th'^ act\ial preferences on the 
subjects . 

Number of Masculine, Feminine and Neutral Choices , The mean^ number - 
of masculine and feminine choices made on each trial by each care group,, 
sex, and number-of-parent subgroup, is presented in Figures 5 and 6 
separately for children from one and two parent families. A separate 
3X2X2X3 analysis 6"t ~^rariance to assess the effects of care group, 
sex, number of parents, and trials was performed lor each of the three 
types of toy choices (masculine, neutral, feminine). The analysis-* of 
the number of masculine toy choices revealed a significant sex effect * - 
as would be expected (F = 167.69^ di = I/I86, £ < .001). No other effects 
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readied- significance although the Care Group X Trial9""and the X 
Trials Interactions approached significance (£s < .10). 

Analysis of the number of neutraj. choices revealed .only a signif- 
icant trials effect (F = 4.86, df = 2/372, £< .01). The sex effect 
was only marginally signl£lcant < .10) with males tending to make 
more neutral choices than females. Both males and females fhade mor4 
neutral choices on Trial 2 than on Trials 1 or 3. * | 

Analysis of the number of feminine choices revealed signlflcarilt 
sex and trials main effects (F = 213.64, df =' 1/186, £ <' .001 and 
F = 6.17, d_f = 2/272, £ < .01) respectively. Significant Sex X Tr: 
. and Group X Number of Parents X Sex X Trials Interactions were also found 
Si - 3.20,^ df = 2/372, £ < .05 and F « 2.42, df - 4/372, £ < .05). 



Inspection of the means suggested that the Interaction reflected a 
erenc^ In the nuinter of feminine choices made by one- and two-pare 



als 



dlff- 
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females (see Figure 6). One-parent PC females tended to pTck a grdater 
number bf f emlnlneVt;^ys over trials while two-parent PC females decreased 
In the number of feminine choices over trials. Males In all ' groups^ were 
uniformly low in the number of femlalne toy choices on all trials^ 

A tabulation of the number of subjects In each group giving no 
opposite-sex choices over the three trials was made to allow for -Assessment 
of -the relationship of care mode and degree sex-typing (extreme versus ndt 
ext-reme). The number of subjects In each group giving no opposite-sex 
responses is presented .separately for .males and females In Table 53. 
Males \^re^ less likely to' select even one feminine toy than gl+rls were 
to select a masculine toy, suggesting that males, even at four years of- 
age, were^more stereotyped In sex-role than females. Interestingly, PC 
females were the least stereotyped of all subjects. Only 9% failed to 
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TABLE 53 



Number of children in each care group and sex 
selecting no opposite-sex toys 



Number of opposite- Males Females 

sex choices , GDC FDC PC GDC FDC PC 



4 



' ■ No opposite-sex 11 14 13 



/ 

One or moce • ' • 

opposite-sex- 22 19 20 25 27* 30 



/ 



/ 
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^choose at least one masculine toy^, whije nearly a quarter of the GDC 
females chose only feminine and/or neutral toys'. 

In summary, the toy preference data revealed care group differences 
in degree of sex stereotyping among girls but no differences among boys. 
Contrary to what' one might expect, th^ fewest strongly sex- typed girls 
with respect to toy preference were found in the home-reared group, 
partiQularly among those witfr two parents. Apparently being "at hom^ 
with mother" does not lead to greater feminization of boys or girls 
than does separation and day care experience. « ^ " \1 

Sex-role Adoption 
Method . . ' 

Task . Since the presentation of pictures. of toys represents a ^ 
somewhat artificial situation in which, to ob'serve a. child's s^x'^role 



preference, the caretakers we^'e asked to provide a^list of" e^ach child's 
. five favorite *Coys and activities. Because the two day care situations' 
an4 the homes did hot provide identical choices ^r the children, the 
reader must be cautioned in his Interpretation of ^the results based on 



caretaker listings. Despite- the artificiality of the picture preference" 
task, it did provide for unifomity of sti-muli for the subjects in the 
three groups. It at. least told us how three groups of children - responded 

• r 

* to identical toy pictures., * 

* * • 

^ Scoring . Each toy -or activity was categorized^y two independent 

judges as belAiging to one of three categories: predoKiinately a toy far 

boys, for girls, or for both boys and girls. Each category, was assigned 

a score, 3,' 1, ana 2, respectively. A mean masculinity of toys score 

was derived for each child. ^ . . ' 

» 

y ' • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 



Results ? . ^ 

» • 

The-mean masculinity * of toys for each care group and sex is 
presented in Table 54. Analysis of variance for care^ group and sex 
revealed a significant sex main effect and a Care Group X Sex inter- 
action (F = 262.13, df = 1/234, £ < .Oai and F = 3.68, df = 2/234, 
£ < .03, respectively). Separate one-way analyses of variance for 

♦ T • 

males and females revealed that care group was a significant factor 
for males only (F = 4.86, df_ = 2/123, £ < .01). Among the males, PC 
boys were most sex-typed and GDC boys least stereotyped in the activities 
and toys listed by* the "care takers as preferred. 

Inspection of the actual toys and activities listed by teachers, 
day. care mothers, and mothers indicated that certain categories of toys 
were specif ic to a care group. Mothers rarely mentioned that their boy 
.enjoyed arts and cra-fts, t^ble games, or other quiet activities, while 
those same activities often headed the lists of preferred activities 
made by center teachers. Likewise, big trucks, two-wheel bikes, and 
other large-motor toys we^e infrequently mentioned by teachers. The 
obtained care groyp difference may be a more accurate reflection of the 
selection of activities available to children in centers and condoned 
by ^teachers than of the boys' preferences. This interpretation of the 
results of ratings? based on caretaker listing seems more plausible in 
light of the absence of a carer group differenc^e among males in self- 
expressed toy preference. It^ is also consistent with the observations 
of Fagot and Patterson (1969) that teachers reinforce feminine activity 
choices for boys as ifell as girls. > . » 

It shoi^ph>e noted that' if, in fact, different types of toys and. 
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' ^^ . TABLE 54 - , 

- u 

M^^n masculinity rating of caretaker* lis t ed 
tpy and activity preferences for each care 
*.\ group and sex 



, 1^5. 



Sex 



GDC 



Care Group 



FDC 



Male 
Female 



3-31 
2.54 



3.42 
2.63 



3.59 
2.55 
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activities are avaiLnJsle tp the center and home chlld> naturalistic 
ob3ervatrioji and r^iing of j:he subjects' play .behavior would'have led 
to the 'sam^' difficul'ty 'in interpretatioh as the caretaker li'§tings . 
Even observation in ^ controlled setting which provided an identical 
array oftoys^i^'t 'all children would not have yielded totally 
unambiguous data. Assuming center and home children are exposed to " 
different' toys on a daily basis, they may tend to react to the novelty 
of the less familiar -toys in a test situation and select in part on 
the basis of novelty rather than. sex-appropriateness. In a test 
situation with a non-punitive female, even strongly "sex-typed boys 
might venture to play with an interesting feminine toy such as a battery- 
operated lamp or an "electric" mixer. That same limitation may apply' 

to interpretation of the picture preference task also. 

It , . ^ 

t Occupational Preferences 

By three '-or four" years of age most children will respond fjo^ 

question about what they want 'to be when grown up^Vith a ready response.^ 

- §ome children mention an occupatiotVf often nurse, doctor, teacher, ^or . 

•'fireman, but many others express, a desire to be a parent, or older sibling 

as their aspiration for the fiiture . Since sex- differences are typically 

found, one wc^uld conclude that children have learned somfe^thing about 

appropriate adult sex-roles even before entering school.' 

It-was expected in the present ' study that day care children, " partic- 

ularly girls, would give more occupational choices in response to a 

' ' / ♦ 
question about growing up than would PC children. Center (Children are 

exposed to a number of employed ,x;omen '(and occasionally men) in the role 

of teacher and also have a working mother in most instances. It was also 
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assumed that children in day care were more likely thjan home children 

to have been systematically exposed to a variety of occupational 

possibilities through stories, lessons, and field trips. 

Method , • ' ^ 

.Task. No visual materials were^used. The subject was engag^^'in 

conversation with the experimenter and asked the following sequence of 
♦ 

questions: , 

1. a. Someday, yoQ will be ail grown up. You'll be a big person. 

^at would^ you like to'i^e when you grow up? - _ - i ^ 

b. What does a ( child's first response )- do? 

- * ♦ '~ , 

2. a. What else do you thii^k you might like to :b_e when you grow 

up? "What ejse could you do? ^ 

b. What does a (child's second respong^ )"-do?-^ 
.3. a. What else do you think you might like td be? 
S. What does a (chlld^L-thlrd response) do? ^ 

i ' 

^ 4* a. When you g]pow up do you think you would like to be a mommy 
or would you want to' be a daddy? / 

b. What does a moirariy*/daddy do? > ^ 

^ 5. a. When you're a mommy /daddy, do you think you'll work and 
haVe a job, or do you think you'll st^ay ^ome all day? 

^If you had to 'have a job and work, what would you do? 

If the subject "failed to give any occupational choices in response 

to the first three questions, he was told that the experimenter knew some 

things that people sometilnes were when they grew up. Shfe told them to 

the child and asked if they made j^iiS^ think of anything he would like to be 

The list included: sell things iii- a ^ore ,>lbus driver, coolc in restaurant 

"teacher, fireman, jiurse, dojctor, seVretary and have a typewriter, make 

things in a factory, policeman, lll^rar^an and wrk with books 

telephone 'operator . \ 
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S coring > The^Jollowing measures were obtained: 

1. Number of specific occupational choices in response to 
questions 1, 2 and. 3. 



2. 



Rated masci^inity of occupational cl\oice. First occupational 
choice in respons.e to question 1, 2 and 3 was rated. A 
masculine choice was given a store pf 3, a neutral choice 
a score of 2, and a feminine 'choice a score of l; Categor- 
ization of the oc.cupations was done in the following manner: 
A list of all the occupations mentioned one or more times by 
the subjects was made. CategorAations were made by four 
adults, two male- and. two female. Two of the raters were 
parents, one a child psychologist, and one a family day care 
mother. The mode across raters on a particular occupation 
was used to determine category membership. The occupations 
by category were: 



Masculine 



Feminine 



Neutral 



atijbulance person 

astronaut 

barber 

baseball player 

basketball player 

builider 

bus driver 

car wash person 

dentist 

ddctor 

elephant trainer 
farmer 

f ire^. fighter 
football player 
garbag^e collector 
house painter 
l^on^ tamer 
'mai'l delivery pexson.- 
make rockets 
milk delivery 
phone fixer . 
pilot 
pirate 
police 
road fixer „ 
taw truck driver 
train person 
veterinarian 
wood cutter 
work with ^ools 
zoo keeper ^ 



baby sitter 

ballerina 

baton twirler 

cheerleader 

experimenter 

library person 

nurse 

secretary 

waitress 



bank teller 
cook 

entertainer*- 
ice skater 
store person 
swimmer 
teacher 
work onions 
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3. Rated masculinity of occupational choice. Based on first . 
occupational choice given whether in response to the ^ 
questions or a choice from the list. The same rating 
system was used as for the preceding measure. 

4. Category of choice for each of the three trials. Not all 
of the subjects' answers to the three questions about what 
they wanted to J)e when they grew up were occupations. 
Each' of the subject's three choices (1,2\3) wajs coded into 
one of the following categories: 

a. specific' occupation 

b . adult (non-parent) 

c. parent 

d. older child 

e. same age child 

f. fantasy 

g. non-human • (animal) 

h . don* t know 

Results 

When Grown Up . The percen\ag*e of subjects in each care group and 

sex selecting to be eao^of the eight "grown up" categories is*^resented 

in Table 55 for each of the three choices separately. , The three most 

, frequently used categories were specific occupation, parent, and don't 

know. Among boys a. specif i-c occupation was given by about half of the 

subjects on all three trials. For females, only about a third of the 

subjects gave a specific occupation as a first choice, and by the third 

choice less than 20% gave an occupational choice. By the third choice 

many girls had run out of possibilities, ^bout 40% failed to come up 

with anything better than "l don't know". As might be expected, wantii:ig 

to be a parent when grown up was a considerably more frequent choice^ 

among girls than boys. On the first choice nearly a quarter of the girls 

expressed a wish to be a mom but only 8% of the boys said they wanted 

to be a dad when grown up. 
> 

As would be expected from inspection of Jthe tables, partitioning 

) " " ' 

of chi square to assess the relationship bet'ween care group, sex, and 
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TABLE 55 



V Percentage of subjects In each care group and sex 

giving each of 8 choices of what to be when grown up 

Trial 1 



Choice Males Females 



Category 


GDC 


FDC 


PC 




GDC 


FDC 


PC 


All adult 




















■ 






Spec. Occ. 


39 


.A 


66 


.7 * 


60. 


6 


31 


.3 


42. 


4 


30 


.3 


Adult 


9 


.1 


6 


.1 


6. 


1 


9 


.4 


12. 


1 


12 


.1 


Parent 


15 


.2 


3 


.0 


6. 


1 


34 


.4 


18. 


2 


27 


.3 


Older Child 


9 


.1 


6 


.1 


0. 


0 


3 


.1 


24. 


2 


12 


.1 


Same Child 


3 


.0 


6 


.1 


6. 


1 


3 


.1 


3. 


0 


6 


.1 


Fantasy 


6 


.1 


3 


.0 


6. 


1 


3 


.1 


0. 


0 


3 


.0 


Non-Human 


9 


.1 


0 


.0 


12. 


1 


12 


.5 


0. 


0 


3 


.0 


Don ' t Know 
$ 


9 


.1 


•9 


.1 


3. 


0 


3 


.1 


0. 


0 


6 


.1 








Trial 2 










> 








All aduli:* 


























Spec. Occ. 


48 


.5 


60 


.6 


63. 


6 


21 


.9 


24 


2 


27 


.3 


Adult 


6 


.1 


0 


.0 


9. 


1 


9 


.4 


9 


1 


12 


.1 


Parent 


6 


.1 


3 


.0 


3. 


0 


18 


.8 


27 


3 


9 


.1 


Older Child 


3 


.0 


3 


.0 


0. 


0 


9 


.4 


15 


2 


9 


.1 


Same Child 


0 


.0 ' 


0 


.0 


6. 


1 


3 


.1 


6. 


.1 


3 


.0 


Fantasy 


9 


.1 


3 


.0 


6. 


1 


6 


.3 


0 


0 


6 


.1 


Non-IJuman 


12 


,1 


6 


,1 


6. 


1 


15 


.6 


0 


0 


12 


.1 


Don ' t Know 


15 


.,2 


24 


.2 


6. 


1 < 


15 


.6 


18 


.2 


21 


.2 

1 


Trial 3 


All adult 






\ 
V 




















Spec. Occ. 


V 




42 


.4 


51. 


5 


9 


.4 


24 


.2 


1^ 


.2 


, • Adult 




.0 


6 


,1 


6, 


1 


.6 


.3 


3 


.0 


. 3 


.0 


Parent 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


3. 


0 


15 


.6 


9 


.1 . 


12 


.1 


Older Child 


6 




6 


4 


0. 


0 " 


6 


.3 


18 


.2 


3 


.0 


S^me Child . 


. 0 


.0 


0 


.0 


3. 


0 


6 


.3 


0 


.0 


3 


.0 


Fantasy 


6 


.1 


3 


.0 


6. 


1 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


9 


.1 


Non-Human 


9 


,1 


3 


.0 


9. 


1 


9 


.4 


3 


.0 


15 


.2 


Don ' t Know 


33 


,1 


39 


.4 


21. 


2 


46 


.9 


42 


.4 


36 


.4 
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giving an occupational choice revealed only a sighif4-cant sex effect 
(p < .05 on. each choice). No care group effect was obtairled, although 

\ I' 

it is interesting to note that among boys a marginally sigiificant 
relationship between care group and giving an occupational first choice 
was found (X^^ = 5.48, df = 2, £ < .10). Somewhat fewer GDC (39%) boys 
than FDC (66%) or PC (60%) gave a specific occupation as the first 
choice • 

The first occupational response (if any) given by subjects was 
rated on masculinity-femininity to determine if care experience influ- 



enced the degree of sex-stere6typing of selected occupatl 



on . Occupational 



choices were categorized as masculine, feminine, or neutial. The 



-percentage of subjects giving a masculine versus feminine 
choice is presented in Table 56. No relationship between 



or neutral 
care group 



to the 



and masculinity-f emljiinity of occupational choice was faiAid/ (X2 « 3.19, 
jH'=.2,*£ > .10). Sex, as would be expected, was related 
masculinity-femininity of the occupational choice (X^ = 7A.?7, d^.« 1, 
£ < .01). In general, the data gave no i^ication that a] girl's having 
a working mother influenced her^projected adult role. The GDC and n)C 
girls were no more likely to give an occupational choice (than were home- 
reared girls. 

It has been suggested that 'females sh^w a f oreclosure\ of occupat- 
ional possibilities at a very early age (Looft, 1971). ThA ^act that, 
twice as- many males (over 50%) as females (23%) came up with as many 

I I 

as tv^ occupations confirms that suggestic^n. Even usiilg much more 
liberal interpretations of occupations than used by Looflt, ma^es wq^e 
found to use a tptal of 35 different categories in making ^their first 
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TABLE 56 , 

I 

Percentage (of those who gave an occupational choice) 
of children in each care group and sex giving a masculine 
and 'giving a feminine or neutral occupational choice as 

a first response 



Categorization 



Male " 



GDC FDC 



PC 



Female 



GDC FDC 



PC 



Masculine 



81.82 94.12 96.30 18.18 31.03 23.81 



Feminine or 
Neutral 



18.18 5.88 3.70. 81.82 68.97 76.19 
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occupational choice while females only used 24. Several cat^^gories (14V 
were selected by males and females (at least once choice by each sex 
was found). These overlapping occupations were doctor, fireman, nurse, 
pilot, police, storeperson, teacher, librarian, store santa claus, 
cook, house painter, and someone who works with tools. -Jit was intetest,ing 
that only one male venture-d to select nursing while 13 females (and only 
10 males) selected doctor as something they would like to be when- they 

c 

gi^ov up. ' ^ ■ . ' ' -b. . * 

has been expected that the potentially broader exposure to adults 
other than the parents might resuirTJiV^ more varied spectrum of Tcnown 
possible occupational choices for GDC children. The expectation was not 
confirmed. The number of different categories used by eadh care group 
was found to be 26 for GDC, 25 for FDC, and 23« for PC. There' was also 
no difference in the number of categories mentioned exclusively by one 
care group. The GDC children named 7 categories not mentioned by FDC 
or PC children. The FDC and PC children mentioned 9 and 7 respectively.' 

After giving three choices of what they wanted to be. vhen grown 
up, subjects were asked whfether they would rather be a mom or be a dad 
when they grew up. ,The percentage of children wanting to be moms or 
dads is presented for each sex and care group in Table 57. There was 
no significant c^re group differences in the proportion of children 
wanting to be moms or wanting to be dads. There was, of course, a 
difference associated with sex. Most girls wanted to be moms (83.47%) 

0 

and most boys wanted to be dads (79.13%). Only 9.56% of the boys 
wanted to be moms and only 7.44% of the girls wanted to be dads. A few' 
children wanted to be neither. One might expect that more one-parent 
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TABLE 57 

Percentage of children in each care group who 
wanted to be a mother or a father when grown up 



Parent 
Choice 



GDC 



Male 



FDC, 



PC 



Female 



GDC 



FDC • PC 



Mother 
Father 



10.81 9.30 8.57 
81.08 79^.07 77.14 



85.37 76.92 87.80 
7.32 15.38 ' 0.0 



Note. - Columns do not add to 100% because a few children wanted to 
"be neither a mother nor a father. 
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than two-parent boys would choose to be a mom but there was little 

difference in the* percentage of children choosing mom (ll^^Q^ for . 

one-parent boys and 8.22% for two7parent boys). 

Subjects were also asked what 'they would do if they were a mom/ 

dad and "had a job"i The responses given in answer to thit question 

were compared with the occupational choices given in response to the 

-question about what" they wanted to be "when grovl^ up'% Among, those 

children who gave an occupation in response to both questions, it was 

found that 42.45% gave a different occupation in response to the two 

questions. The choice given in ^answer to, "What do you want- to be 

when grown up", was likely to be a stereotyped four-year-old choice, 

while the choice given in response to, "What job would you do when a 

parent", was often one parent 's^ actual occupation. The discrepancy 

in responses to the two questions suggests that for some four year old6, 

the question, "What would you like to -be when you grow up", may not 

elicit responses having to do with vocational aspirations as has been 

assumed by some researchers (e.g. Kirchner & Vondracek, 1973). The 

response to the job question may be more reality oriented. ^ This suggestion 

is consistent with results reported by Ldbft (1971) with first and 

second grade children. Subjec'ts gave different responses to a question 

about what they would like to be wh'^n grown up and about what they 

* really thought they would* do when grown up. Abouf the same percentage 

of children ±n each care group gave discrepant choices to the two 

questions (GDC, 54.55%; FDC, 63.64%; and. PC , 55 .56%) . 

r y 

In summary, the results suggest that by four years of age considerable 
vocational orientation has ta4cen place. Some children were quite 
confident that they would be professionals when they grow up or be 
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Involved In an adventurous occupation such as police work. Others 

reacted as. if they had no idea what was being asked when the questib«^ . 
of what they would want to be when' grown* up was posed. Many children 
could not think beyond the posfcbility »of bei^g five^ years old and 
going xo school/ The strong sex difference found in the percentage 
of children giving occupations and in the number given supports the 
contention that a future orientation which includes or does not include 
an occupation has been formed during the preschool years for many child- 
ren. Even having a working mother apparently failed to alter the day • 
care girls' perception of either the availability of options or the 
appropriateness of an otcupati^n to the female. A few girls expressed 
awareness of the limitations of choices traditionally open to women. 
After giving one occupational choice and one mother choice, they sighdd, 
**Well, I ^guess that's about all girls can be." Their third choice was, 
**I don't know what else I could ^e". , 

If both having a working. mother anjd attending a center with an 
educational component have failed to have an impact on a child's motiv- 
ation and interest in moving on intb tHe adult working world, we need to 
be seriously concerned about vocational education during the preschool 
years. Equality of opportunity will not be achieved if only white middl 
class males become ori^ted toward the adult occupational world. We 
found, as did Kirchner and Vondracek (1973)-, that the black children 
in our sample and the females of both races were considerably less 
occupationally oriented than the white male. Even if the "occupations"' 
are idealizations from story books arid television,, they do a^ least give 
the child a basis for imagining what it would be like to be in an adult 
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role. Perhaps as children's literature and television programming 
become less race- and sex-biased, one aspect of allowing for early 
vocational orientation for all children will have been accomplished, 
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•. • -CHAPTER 11 ' 208 

■ ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION 

Considerabla reseavTch'has* addressed itself to the understanding 

of the ^antecedent and* behdv^ioifaj. correlates of achievement in children. 

..... ^ 
(See review by Smith, 196 9, anH.Weiner, 1972.) This research- has 



primarily focused on the elementary school age^^hild and adol?escents. 
^ The, research of both htcClelland an^ Atkinson have ^emphasized the role 
of a desire or need to achieve in maintaining or "fngreasing the a^hiev- 
tnent behavior of individuals and even of nations. Although it is 
presumed that achievement motivation is rooted in early childhood, 
there has been little research with preschool children exploring why 
and when children become^ concerned with how well they do (cf., 
Crandall, 1964). 

Studies which have employed pres^liooJU^bjects have found that 
there are clear individual differences in the frequency and persist- 
ence with;which tlfe children attempt demanding "tasks (e.g., Crandall, 
PrestOn & Rabson, 1960). One .study has foupci^'that children even as 
young, as first grade show^clear differences in their achievement 
striving depending on the activity (Crandall, 1961), CrandalJ. (1970) 
has reported that with adults achievement behavidr in different ♦areas — 
intellectual, academic or physical. — each, has a distinctive pattern 
•of parental and child behavioral antecedents and correlates, sug- 
gesting that global statements about>r achievement motivation based on 
a single type of task should be avoided. Achievement motivation may 
vary not only from child to child but from one .achievement area to 
another . * 
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The present study focused on two types of 'achievement behavior — 
academic and physical. Each child's intere&t iri .achievement oriented 
academic and physical activities was assessed through a toy preference 
task usirtg a forced-choice procedure. Level of aspiration and expectation 
of success on a- physical activity was studied by playing a bean bag game. 
The same variables were taped on an academic task by playing a memory game 

Toy Preference Task ^ 
Observation of children's free play behavior has indicated that 
most children show a greater concentration of interest and effort in 
some areas of achievement than in others. Crandall, for example, has 

i 

reported finding low or negative correlations between intellectual and 
physical achievement. , The toy preference task was* designed to determine 
whether care experience was associated with achievement orientation in a 
particular area.- 
Method 

Task. Materials were eight color pictures of toys and games 
clipped from catalogs. Each picture was affixed to a four by six inch 
card and encased in plastic. Two pictures represented each" of the fol- 
lowing four categories of toys: Physical Achievement^ (two-wheel bike, 
ring toss game) ; Non-Physical Achievement (Child Guidance teaching 
clockj Fischer-Price school desk); Physical Non-Achievement (tricycle, 
slide ^nd swing); and Non-Physical Non-Achievement (view-master, Noah's 
Ark). '/Five adults independently sorted the pictures into the four 
categories. Agreement was 100%. 

Twenty-eight paired comparisons were presented to each subject. 
The experimenter named each toy, and described its function as it was 

0 02 1 9 
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presented. The child indicated preference by pointing to one member 
of each pair, * " • 

V . » 
» ^ e. % 

Scoring, The following measure was obtained: 

1. The number of jchoices by each subject in each category 
was summed, giving each subject four scores, 
a. number of physical-achievement choices 
. b. number of nonphysical-achieveme^t choices 

c. number of physical-nonachi^Wment choices 

d, number of nonphysical-npnachievement choices, 

'Results 

A four-way analysis of variance re mode, sex, achieveme^^ 

and physicalness was performed, Achievemenn orientation of the toys andi 
physicalness were found t;o be significant maitt^-^if f ects (E? ~ 4,91, df = ' 
1/192, £ < .03 and F = .98.17, df = 1/192, £ < -001, respectively). An 
Achievement X Pliysip^lness , Achievement X Physicalness X Group, and an 
Achievement X Physicalness X Sex interaction were also found (F^ = 18.80, 
df = 1/192, £ < .001, F = 4.55, df = 2/192, £ < .01, and F = 6.43, df = 
1/192, £ < .01, respectively),^ Since the effects of the variables of 
interest in this analysis obviously were not simple, subsequent break- 

- down, analyses of the two three-way interactions were performed in an 
attempt to localize the source of the effects. To determine the source o; 

. Achievement X Physicalness X Group Interaction^ a separate 2X2 analysi's 
of variance for the effects of achievement and physicalness was "performed 
for each care group, The^^teraction is presented in Figure 7. The 
achievement main effect did not reach significance on the analysis for 
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any care group. Physlcalness of the toys was a signff leant factor iq a-ll 

« 

three of the separate analyses ( ps < .01). 

The Achievement X Physlcalness interaction reached significance 
only for GDC subjects (F = 24.02. df = 1/65^ £ < .01). When given a 
choice between physical and nonphysical toys that wei^e^o4:h achievement 
oxriented, GDC children showed only a slight preference for the non- 
physical toys while children in FDC and PC showed a marke'd preference.' 
Vn^en given a choice between physical and nonphysical toys that were 
nonachievement oriented, all subjects showed a significant preference 
for the nonphysical Cw's. That difference was accentuated for GDC 
children because th6y shewed a greater preference for physical toys that 
were achievement oriented than for physical toys that were n'onachievement 
oriented. Childreri in other care groups showed no difference in degree 
of preference for achievement and nonachievement toys when they were all 
physical. \> 

To suiranaSize, children in all care groups chose pictures of non- 
physically oriented .toys (clock, school desk, viewmaster, Noah's ark) 
over those invc>lvin§ t>h-J^s£cal activity (bike, tricycle, ring toss game, 
swing and slide). For G1)C subjects only, that effect interacted with 
achievement orientatioi>. If the ,toys were achievement oriented, GDC 
subjects showed only a slight pref-erence for nonphysical (clock, school 
desk) ove^ physical toys (two-wheel bike, ring toss game). If the toys 
were nonachievement oriented,, however, they showed a marked preference 
for the nonphysical Xviewmaster, Noah's ark) over physical toys (tricycle 
swing and slide), \ 

' The breakdown analyses of Sex X Achievement X ^ysicalness 
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interaction (see Figure 8) indicated that females preferred nonphysical 
toys whether they were achievement oriented or not. Males, on the other 
hand, showed only a slight preference for nonphysical toys when they were 
achievement oriented, but a marked preferred non-physical toys whether 
they were achievement or^nted or not. Males, on the Qther hand, showed 
gnly a slight preference for nonphysical toys when they were achievement 
"Oriented, but a marked preference for the non;hysical over the physical 
toys when they were nonachievement oriented. It is interesting to note 
that the overall pattern of results for GDC was similar to those for 
males, while the overall pattern for FDC and PC was more similar to that 
for females. The Care Group X Sex X Achievement X Physicalness interaction 
as noted earlier was not significant, however. 

Since the results run counterintuitive in some respects, particularly 
the strong preference by males for' a viewmaster and Noah's ark over a 
tricycle or swing and slide, we are inclined to assume that the children 
may have responded to the task as if it were a Christmas list rather than 
on the basis requested. They were asked to choose which toys they would 
most like to play with right then if they could. Children may have 
treated the task as an opportunity to express their desire to have a toy 
that they aow did not own. The lowest preference expressed by male^ was 
for the tricycle and the swing, and, sliBe. Most parents and day care 

) 

workers would immediately raise an eyebrown if this stated preference 
wer^ taken as an indica-tion of actual behavioral preference. A short 
visit to a day care center or a typical neighborhood will reveal childr|pi 
fighting over the swings and bikes. They are definitely not low prefer- 
ence items as the children's responses on the picture preference task 
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would indicate. If the interpretatiorr of "desire for what is least famil- 
iar" rather than actual behavior preference is applied, the results would . 
suggest that children in centers spend a disproportionate amount of time 
on bikes and swings, compared to FDC or PC children, and have had less ' 
exposure to small, in dividual toys such as a viewmaster or Noah's ark. 
Neither would be viewed as practical in most centers because they are 
easily lost or broken.,* In keeping with the "desire for what is least 
familiar" interpretation of the results, it should be noted that FDC and 
FC, but not GDC children, showed a significant preference for the Child 

i 

Guidance teaching clock and the Fisher Price school desi^ over a two-wheel 
bike and a ring toss game. The former toys were more likely to^be familiar, 
in some form, to a greater percentage of the center children. Centers may 
not have those particular toys, but may have a large cardboard clock with 
moveable hands, letters on the wall, child size tables, etc. 

In sunmiary, the toy and aptivity preference task may have revealed ^ 
little about achievement motivatipri of day care and non-day care children, 
but did suggest that the daily activities of the two groups of children 
(GDC vs, PC) were probably different. Because of their differential 
ex^^rience they reacted differently to a set of pictures of toys, each 
grbup selecting^those whicl^ were least familiar. 

Bean Bag Game 

To provide for a more direct assessment of achievement orientation 
on a physical task, each child in the project participated in^a Bean Bag 
Game.. Level of aspiration and' expectation of success were studied by 
allowirrg" the child to select the distance he wished to stand from the 
target (thus regulating task difficulty) and by asking each child to 
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predict how well he would do on each trial. Qhildren who were concerned 
with doing well but had low opinions of their abiliti^es or were afraid 
of failure were expected to stand very close to the target or too far 
away to possibly succeed. Those with more positive self-evaluations were 
expected to stand furt-her from the target,. but within a realistic range. 
These interpretations of performance are based on Atkinson's theory of 
risk-taking behaviof (Atkinson, 1958). The assumption is made that if a 
fchild's need to achieve is stronger than his fear of failure, he will set 
a task goal of intermediate difficulty, wljile a child whose fear of fail- 
ure exceeds his need to achieve will tend to make the task either very 

• V 

difficult or v€ry easy. 

Considerable literature has been aimed at exploring the. relationship 
between need to achieve and maternal variables. The results of those 
studies suggest that achievement motivation is a product of 'social learning. 
The behaviorls modeled by others and the reinforcements which children, 
experience in their daily lives influence the degree of achievement 
motivation in a particular area. It was expected in the present study 
•that high achievement need on a physical task would be associated with 
the care experience (1) producing, low anxiety oyer failure, (2) provid^ing 
experiences with physical tasks of realistic difficulty, and (3) providing 
reinforcement for achievement. 
Method 

Task. . Materials were a 3-foot square plywood target and three bean 
bags. Red, white, and black bands around the six inch diameter center 
hole gave the target the appearance of a bull's-eye. A tape with markings 
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at half-foot intervals was permanently fixed to the wall of the room to 
allow for measurement of the subject ' s. distance from the target. 

a 

The proaedure was adapted from Welner (1972). The experimenter 
showed the child the target board and bean bags while explaining that 
the object of the game was to get all three bean bags through the hole in 
the target. It was emphasized that the subject could win the game by 
getting all three bags through the hole, although no mention of^ a prize 
was made. The experimenter Instructed the child that he could stand ^ 
anywhere he wished an the first trial and demonstrated the possible dis- 
tances by walking backwards from the board to the far end of the room 
(approximately 10 feet). The cWrM was asked to decide where he wished 
to stand for the first trial and asked to estimate how m^ny of the three 
bags he thought he could get through the hole. 

The same procedure was followed for four 3-throw trials except for 
the use of a fixed distance of three feet on Trial 3. (The 3-foot fixed 

i 

distance was found to be the average distance that pilot subjects stood on 
^ a free choice trial.) After each trial the experimenter told the child 
how many bags he had gotten through the hole on that trial to ensure that 
the child had an accurate count to use in making his estimate of predicted 
success on the next trial. The experimenter wasj^autious to be non- 
evaluative in responding to the child's performance. Prior to the fourth 
trial the experimenter apprised the subject of the fact that those would 
be his last three throws. 

Scoring. The following measures were recorded after each trial: 

1. Distance <fixed for Trial 3). 

2. Predicted Success (Child's estimate of how many bags he thoup.ht 
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would go through the hole on that trial. For Trial 1 the 
estimate was probably not based on first-hand experience. 
For the remaining tri^als the estimate could be based on his 
actual success on previous trials. He had' to coordinate 
actual success information with distance stood to most effect- 
ively use that information.) 

3. A^ctual Success 

The first score below was derived from the above measures „to reflect 
how the events of a previous trial affected predicted success (self-evalua- 
tion of ability). The second score; attainment discrepancy, reflects the 
subject's accuracy on each trial in predicting his actual success*^ 

1. Goal Discrepancy 

a. Tr. 2 predicted success minus Tr. 1 actual success 

b. Tr. 3 predicted success minus Tr. 2 actual success 

c. Tr. 4 predicted success minus Tr. 3 actual success 

2. Attainment Discrepancy . • 

a. Tr. 1 actual success minus Tr. 1 predicted success 
,b. Tr. 2 actual success minus Tr. 2 predicted success 

c. Tr. 3 actual success minus Tr. 3 predicted success 

d. Tr. 4 actual Success minus Tr. 4 predicted success 

Results ^ 

Since an analysis of variance, for care group, sex, and- trials was 
performed for each of the five measures based on the Bean Bag game, the 
F-ratio for each main effect and interaction is presented in Table 58 to 
avoid redundancy in exposition. 

Distance . A sex main effect and a significant Sex X Trials 

Interaction was obtained for the distance from the target '^^ea'sure. As 

can be seen in Figure 9 boys stood over a foot furtbet from the target 

on the first trial than did girls. The boys moved up on the s6cond 

f ^ 
trial but still stOQd a little further *than the gi'rls. By the ipt trial 

both boys and girls were standing at a moderately difficult two-and-a-halE 
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. TABLE 58 • _ 

Analysis of variance source table of care group, sex, and trial effects 

for five bean bag task measures 



Source dj[ F Probability 



Betveen 



Group (G) 

Predicted Success 
Actual Success 
Attainment 
Goal 

Ebistance 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



.580 
2.251 
1 . 790 
1.344 

.656 



-.57 
.11 
.17 
.26 
.52 



Sex (S) 

Predicted Success 
Actual Success 
Attainment 
Goal 

Distance 



4.272 
2.401 
.342 
' .035 
11.274 



.04 
L2 
.57 
.'■85 
.001 



G X S 

Predicted Success 
Actual Success 
Attainment 
Goal 

Distance 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



.215 
1.168 
.495 
.451 
.287 



.81 
.31 
.62 
.64 
.75 



Within 



Trials (T) 

Predicted Success 
Actual Success 
Attainment 
Goal 

Distance 



3 
3 
3 
3 
2 



4.593 
14.297 

6.256 
18.J187 
10.T50 



.004 

.000,.-, 

.001^ 

.000 

.000 



T X G 

Predicted" Success 
Actual Success 
Attainment ■ 
Goal 

Distance 



6 

6, 
6* 
6 
4 



0.788 
1.917 

.841 
2.951 

.479 



.58 
.08 
.54 
.02 
.75 
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Table 58 fGV?utinued) 



Source 



' df 



Probability 



T X S 










Predicted Success 


3 


5.062 




.002 


Actual Success 


3 


2.372 




.07 


Attairmient 


3 


.835 




.52 


Goal 


3 


3.992 




.02 


Distance 


y 2 


6.832 




.092 


• * 't X. G X S 










Predicted Success 


6 


1.097 




.36 


Actual Success 


6 


1.431 




.20 


Attainment 


6 


2.721 




.01 


Goal 


6 


.980 




.58 


Distance 


^ 4- 


1.276 ■ 




.28 • 
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Figure 9. Mean* distance from target on Bean Bag Gape as a function of sex and 
trials. 
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feet from the board. Since thfe. sex main effect and Sex X Trials intercrc- 
tion for the actual success measure were only marginally ^significant (jtis ^ 
.10) the obtained sex difference on distance stood cannot- be interpreted 
as a sex difference in achievement motivation. Apparently it was necessary 
for. females to stand a little closer to do as well as boys. Girls did a 
little poorer than boys on the third trial when all subjects were required 
to stand at a distance of three feet. There was a realistic basis for them 
standing a little closer than the males. 

The results based on mean distance do not provide a clear picture of 
the extent to which subjects in each care group or sex tended to be within 
a realistic but moderately chaU^nging range, and the extent to which they 
tended to ensure success by standing very close to the target. The number 
of children in each care group atjd sex standing close, a moderate, distance, 
or far from the target is presented in Table 59, There was no relationship 
between ^are group and distance but sex, as would be expected from the pre- 
vious analysis, was significantly related to distancer Over half the 
subjects stood a moderate distance away (62% boys, 55% girls). Those re- 

■4 

uiainin^ children showed qulce different tendencies depending on sex. About 
36% of the girls (but only 14% of the ft)ys) displayed low risk-taking be- ]* 
havior and stood so close to the board that there was no possibility of 
failure. Only 8% of the girls (but 23% of the boys)' chose a high risk dis- 
tance where^there was little likelihood of succeeding. In summary, the 
distance result s^revealed little difference In the number of moderate-risk 
takers among the males and tfte females, but did suggest that more females 
than males were influenced by fear of failure (as indexed by their standing 
very close to the target)^. There was jio apparent care group difference in 
risk-taking on this task, S - 
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I ' TABLE 59 

Nutnber^of children in each care group and sex taking low, moderate, and 
high risk' of failure on bean bag task 



Distance Males Females 





3 


GDC 


FDC 


PC 


GDC 


FDC 


PC 


0 


& 

- 2 feet (low risk) 


8 


4 


2 


• 13 


12 


11 


2 


- 4 feet (mod. risk) 


19 


19 


24 


.19 


18 


• 18 


4 


+ feet (high risk) 


6 


10 


7 


1 


3 


4 
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Attainment Discrepancy . Prior to each trial, the child was asked to 
predict how many bags he wouid get through the hole on that trial. A.' 

'^^ significant trial effect and a significant Trial X Care Group X Sex 

int era ct ion were f oufid on the attainment discrepancy measure • As can be 
seen from Figure 10 the PC girls, but not males, were less accurate than 
day care girls in predicting their performance. The accuracy of the PC 
females^, however, 'improved over trials while FDC stayed constant. The 
GDC girls were inconsistent over trials, being the most accurate of all 
girls on Trials 1, 2, and 4, but least accurate on the fixed-distance trial. 
Among males, the (5DC and PC subjects showed little change in ac^uracy^ of 
^ 'prediction over trials. The FDC males were sporadic. They were th6 most 
accurate predictors on Trial 2 and least accurate on Trial 3. 

Goal Discrepancy , The gokl discrepancy score can be interpreted 
in two ways: (1) as an indication of the child's optimism about his 
performance potential and (2) the extent to which he is able to use past 
experience as a guide to making a prediction of futuajB performance. The 
most optimistic child is likely to be the least realistic, A signifi-^ 
cant trials main' effect. Group X Trials, and Sex X Trials interaction 
were found. The interactions are presented in Figure 11, Home child- 
ren were more optimistic than day care childr^en *in predicting perform- 
ance on the fijced distance throws but no'diff^rent oa^ the preceding 
trials. The day care children predicted less improvement on the fixed 
distance trial than on other trials. As they got ready for the last 
trial (and most moved closer) all subjects irrespective of care group 
predict an average of 1,5 bags more than they had actually obtained 

^ on the previous trial. The change in distance (toward the target on 
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mosf) was undoubtedly related to the change over trials in predicted 
improvement for the care groups. The Sex X Trials interaction also* 
reflected changes in optimism by boys and girls related to changes in dis- 
tance. On the second and third trials boys were more optimistic about 
improvement than girls, but one might well expect they should be since 
they had moved up considerably from the first trial. The girls, how- 
ever, stood their furthest distance from the goal on the fixed distance 
throws, so may have perceived a iigger chance for improvement than boys 
as they moved up on the last /trial. Boys also saw some chance for inv- 
provement, but were a little less optimistic. ^ 

''^o summarize, the results indicate that the girls were somewhat 
more likely than males to stand at a distance close enough that failure 
would be avoided. Girls "also were less optimistic than boys about the 
amount of improvement they ^tflve going to show on subsequent trials, ex- 
cept on the last trial, when girls were more optimistic than boys. The 
main difference between care groups was found among the females. Day 
care girls (GDC and FDC) were found to be more accurate predictors on 
the first trial than were home^ girls. The PC girls tended to overesti- 
mate how well they were going to-do even more than did the day care 
girls. Among boys, the only care group difference was the sporadic 
accuracy in prediction by FDC males. ^ An overall care group difference 
was also found in optimism of improvement on the fixed distance thrown. 
The PC children were considerably more optimistic and less realistic 
than were GDC and FDC children about how much better they were going 
to do on that trial compared with the previous one. 
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Picture Memory Task 
Level of aspiration and expectancy of success were also assessed 
for an academic t%sk. By asking subjects to select the number of pictures 
that they thougb^ they could remember from a graduated series, It was 
possible to determine whether their orientation on an aosdemic task was 
one of confidence or doubt about their memory ability. As with the bean 
bag game, subjects were allowed to select the degree of task difficulty, 
but on the memory task another dimension was added. Following the pro- 
cedure used by Crandall, Katkovsky, and Preston (1962), subjects were 
Informed that the, smallest number of pictures presented (three) was very 
easy and that most children could remember that many. They were also told 
that the maximum number presented (eight) was very difficult and that few 

children could remember the names of that many pictures. Addition of 

/ 

information about how'other children perform on the task was expected to 
provide a concrete basis for the child's expression of his expectations; 
his memory ability is ^the same, as other children's or it is better. 

Children wHo were concerned with doing well but had low opinions 

V > • 

J 

of their abilities or were afraid of faiiure were expected to select 
three pictures to try to remember. Children with a strong need to achieve 
but little fear of failure, were expected to attempt to recall four 
or five pictures, A child selecting four^or five pictures was in effect 
saying, "I can remember more than most kids, but I better not try too • 
many," He was, setting a realistic challenge for himself, ^By contrast, . 
a child who Selects to try remembering the names of eight pictures, 
is setting an unrealistic challenge and probably has a low nee*d to 
Achieve on_ academically orlerited tasks. 



Method * 

• Ta8k > Materials consisted of six pages with line drawings on one 
side and a corresponding number of (^ircles on the other. The pages 
were graduated in size from 8ig x 6% inches to 8^^ x 11 inches. Three 
drawings and three circles were affixed to either side of the smallest 
sheet; four drawings and four circles w6re affixed to the next largest 
sheet, and so on, as shown in. Figure 12. Drawings were selected from 
the following pool: bird, pail/ key, apple, flower, shoe, scissors, 
and glove. See Figure 13. The drawings on any given page were all 
different. 

Using a picture of a wagon as an example, the experimenter ex- 
plained to the subject that the object of this game was to try to re- 
member the names of the pictures. After the child had successfully 
recalled the name of the practice'' picture, the six test pages were 
laid out in ascending order of difficulty, with the circle sides up. 
As each page was put out, the experimenter told^j^child how many cir- 
cles there were and explained that there were the same number of pic- 
tures on the other side of the page. The subject was again reminded 
that he wuld be asked to' remember the names of all the pictures oti 
, th^e other side of one page. The experimenter described precisely what 
would happen by turning her hand over as if it were a sheet of paper 
to expose the pictures, and then hiding the pictures from yiew. 

Before allowing the child to select a page to try, the experi- 
menter said that she had somethlS^ to tell him about the pictures. 
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Figure 12. Schematic of circle-side of pages presented to subjects on the Picture 
Memory Task. ^ 
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ERJC ure 13. Example of pictures presented to subjecj;s,.oi) the Picture Memory Task. 
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While pointing to the page with the three circles, th^ experimenter 
told the subject that almost all children could remember the names of 
three pictures; it was pretty easy to remember that many. She then 
pointed to the page with eight circles and told the child that not very 
many children could remember the names of eight pictures; it was pretty 
hard to do that. Given that information, the child was asked to choose 
the page with the number of pictures that he thought he could remember, 
without forgetting any names. The experimenter reiterated how many 
pictures v^ere on each page before the choice was final. The page se- 

4 

lected by the subject was turned over and the subject requested to name 
all the pictures. Naming ensured that the subject attended to all pic-^ 
tures and ensured that he knew a recallable label. The experimenter 
supplied the label when necessary. With circle-side up, the experi- 
menter asked for recall. If the subject failed to respond or to recall 
all the pictures^^^^e experimenter encouraged the child to think very , 
hard. The subject was given feedback on the number recalled by the 
experimenter's reexposing the originally selected drawings. Following 
the feedback, the, subject was asked to estimate how many he thought he 
could remember if he we're goinfe to play the game one more time. No 
recall data was recorded on the second trial. Verbatim instructions' 
are presented in Appendix I. 

Scoring . The following me^ures were obtained: 

1. First estimate. (Number of pictures selected. Trial 1*) 

2. Number recalled* 

3* ^Attainment discrepancy. (Measure #2 minus #1) 
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^ Second estimate. (Nunjtfer of pictures selected, Trial ^.) 

5. Goal discrepancy. (Meal3ure^#4 minus #2) 
Results • 

An analysis of variance for care group and sex was performed pn 
each of the five measures of memory achievement. Table 60 presents a' 
summary of the results of those analyses. 

First Estimate . Each child was told that most children could re- 
member three pictures but that not very many could remember eight. To 
« 

emphasize the relative difficulty of the extremes of the continuum, 
three pictures was described as pretty easy and eight pictures was de- 
scribed as pretty tough. The child was told that most children can 
not remember the names of eight pictures; they forget some. Given- that 
information, each child was asked to make a judgment or estimation of 
hov; many pictures he thought he could remember without forgetting any. 
We vere interested in whether a child estimated his memory ability to 
be better than most mother children and chose a page with more than^ 
three pictures. Of interest was also the extent .to which the child 
would choose a number that was challenging but realistic.^ The mean 
number attempted by each care group is presented in Table 61 . Analysis' 
of variance for care group and sex differences in the first estimate 
of memory ability revealed no main effects^, or interactions. The ab- 
sence of a group effect suggests that no care group consistently gave 
evidftnce of an Inflated self-estimation. . 

A care group difference, however, was found when the children in 
each care group were» categorized as perceiving their abilities as the 
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TABLE 60 

Analysis of variance source table of care group and sex effects for 

five memory task measures 



Source 



df 



Prqbability 



Group (G) 

First E*stimate 2 

Number Recalled 2 

Second Estimate 2 

Attainment Discrepancy 2 

Goal Discrepancy 2. 



2.124' 
.135 
2.363 
3.558 
1.061 



.12 
.87 
.09 
.03 
.35 



Sex (S) 

First Estimate 
Number Recalled 
Second Estimate 
Attainment Discrepancy 
Goal Discrepancy 



1.363 
.846 
4.430 
1.054 
.906 



.24 
.64 
.03 
.31 

,66 



X S 

First Estimate 2 

Number Recalled . 2 

Sec ynd Estimate 2 

AtnRil^nt Discrepancy 2 

GoaiDiscrepancy 2 



.157 
.876 
,693 
1.571 
.041 



,86 
.58 
,51 
,21 
.96 
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TABLE 61 

Mean number of pictures estimated and recalled by each care group and 

sex 



Measure 



■t Care Mode 
GDC - FDC 



PC 



Males \ 

First Batimate 
Number Recalled 
Second Estimate 



5.30 

3.36- 

4.78 



4.73 
3.55 
5.15 



5.61 
3.42 
4.46 



Females 

First Estimate 
' ' Number Recalled 

Second Estimate 



4'. 79 
3.49 
4.64 



4.61 
3.21 
4.36 
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"same as other" (chose 3) or as better than other" (chose 4-8). The 
results of that tabulation are presented in Table 62. A significant 



rel^itionship between care group and category vas found (x^=6.50, df=2, 
2 <.05). The PC .children more ^frequently than GDC or FDC childr^en es- 
timated that they would do better than most children. 

The higher- estimation of ^ility by PC' than byday care children" 
on the first attempt of the/memory task is consistent with their ten- 
dency to stand further away from the bean bag target on the first throw 
than day care children. 

NuTiiber Recalled . Despite the fact that the care groups differed 
on their first estimate in the number of subjects picking more Than 
three to try, no care group or sex differences were found in the actual 
number recalled. The absence of a recall difference suggested that 
memory capacity for names of pictures was similar for the three groups. 

Attainment l^iscrepancy . A tabulation of the number of children 
who met their expectancy (accurately recalled the number estimated) is 
presented in Table 63 . ^s would be expected on the basis of the PC 
children's tendency to choose more than three * (and more frequently^ 
choose eight to try than other groups) pictures to try, they were also 
more likely to fail to me^t their expectancy (x^=9.1, df=2, _p < .025). 
The two day care groups did not differ in the number of children fail- 

ing t<^ meet their expectancy, but both groups differed from the PC 

/ 

group (ps < .05). 

Analysis of variance of the attainment discrepancy scores (number 
recalled minus first estimate) also revealed the group difference in 
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TABLE 62 



Number of- children in each care group estimating that they could "do 
as well as other children" or "do better than others" on Memory Task 



Self -memory 
evaluat ion 



No. pictures 
est imated 



GDC 



Care Group 

FDC PC 



First, .'Estimate'; 

"aa well asfOthers" * (3) 
"moi'e than others" (4-8) 



26 
40 



31 
35 



17 
49 



Second Estimate 

"as veil aa. others" (3) 
"more than others" (4-8) 



13 
53 



17 
49 



28 
38 
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TABLE 63 

Number of children in each care group who met the^r expettancy (remem- 
bered as many pictures as they said they could)v.and the number who 

failed to meet their expetaj^J^ . 









IS 






Expectancy 


\ 




Care Group 






Category 




GDC" 


FDC i? . 


PC 




Met expectancy 




30 


29 






Failed "to meet expectancy 




36 


37 


51 
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meeting expectancy. More PC than FDC or GDC children failed to meet 
their expectancy and they did so by a larger, margin than the day care 
children. 

Second Estimate . Although the analysis of variance of second es- 
timates revealed no significant care group effect, a significant rela- 
tionship was found between care group and estimating memory to be about 
the '*same as other" (x^fS.SS, df=2, p < .05). (See' Table' 62.) The care 
group effect reversed itself on the second estimate. On the first es- 
timate more PC than day care children estimated that they would remem- 
ber more than other children. On the second estimate, however, PC 
dropped their -estimates considerably while day care children raised 
theirs. More day- care (GDC and FDC) , children than PC estimated that 
they would do better than the average on the second trial. Such a re- 
versal is hardly surprising. Many of the PC children (those choosing 
8 on the first .trial) could only cpine down' in their estimate on the 
second try while many of the day care children (those choosing 3 on the 
first trial) could only increase their estimate. 

t * Co.^1 Discrepancy . The goal discrepancy scores reveal the extent 
to which subjects predicted improvement in their recall on the second 
estimate (number estiirated on second try minus number recalled on first 
try) . Most subjects selected to try a page with one more picture than 
they had actually recalled on the first try. There was no care group 
of sex difference in goal discrepancy, suggesting that the decrease in 
numbjsr estimated by PC and the increase in number .estimated GDC and 
FDC on the second trial,' brought each group withiil one picture of the 
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actual number recalled. 

Years In Day Care . Based on 81 matched pairs of GDC and FDC sub- 
jects, an analysis of variance for care group, sex, and years in day 
care vas performed on attainment discrepancy ^pores. Years ia day care 
vas not found to interact * with day care group, nor was a main effect 
found. Apparently even late-entry into day care led to improved ability 
to predict the number of pictures they could recall over the ability of 
PC children. 
Summary 

The results of both the bean bag and the memory task suggest that 
home' children were more unrealistic on their first attempt at a task 
than v^ere day care children. The home children adjusted their estima- 
tions of ability to a more realistic level on subsequenf trials but 
initially overestimated theiij ability. The difference between care 
groups on the first attempt on both tasks may reflect a lower fear of 
failure among the PC children than among day care subjects. The com- 
petition for teacher or day care mother approval of performance may 
lea^d some day, care children to be more cautious in setting task diffi- 
culty than PC children. Also, mothers may be more likely than non- 
mother catetakers to praise a child simply for\trying, irrespective of 
his actual performance. 
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CHAPTER 12 
IMPULSE CONTROL 

A major goal of many preschool and daycare center teacher Is 
to optimize the child's chances for success In the public school 
setting. One of the behaviors deemed necessary for success is 'self- 
control — doing what you are supposed to when and how you have been 
instructed. The child must learn that he cannot always do what he 
wants to or have what he wants to at the very moment he desires it. 
In almost any group setting, children (and adults) are expected to 
display an increasing ability to wait their tu rn to talk, eat, enter 
a play area, etc. Most day care situations, particularly centers, 
provide consid^able training in inhibition of behavior.' A -ehild at 
home may not always be allowed imnediate gratification of need or 

r 

always be allowed to respond on impulse, but the amount of time be- 
^ tween the introduction of a stimulus and the response is likely to 
be less for home children. For example, the wait for all individuals 
at the table to be served at meal time will typically not be, as* long 
for the home or FDC child as the center child. Also at home the child 
usually continues his play or converses with the mother while the 
final preparation . and serving of the meal takes place. Because of the 
complexity of the washing hands and toileting process in most centers, 
the child often must wait from 15 to 45 minutes from the ^^e the 
group begins to get ready to sit down for lunch, and the actual eating. 
Frequently a share of that time is spent sitting idly at the table 
awaiting the food and the ultimate instruction to eat. We were struck 
when visiting centers how much of a child^s timie is spent waiting for 
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snack and lunch with no mediating ^activities provided. 

* ^ ^ '* 

The effects of day ^care on the. ability" to delay, inhibit, andA 
or. control the rate of responding was , explored using'a delay of grati- 
fication task rad two mo^or impulse control tasks. 

Delay of Reward 

There are many evei^-day situations in which a delay, mediated 
by more work or study typically results in a lar^er^r more valued 
reward. Several studies have, however, shown liarked individual dif- 
ferences in subjects' willingness to wait for a larger reward when a 
smaller one is imnediately available. Even when no extra effort is. 
required of the subjects, many show a preference for the smaller, 

immediate reward. 

' * — >t 

Several subject variables have|been shown to be related to 
preference for delay: perceived locus of control^ (Strickland, 1973), 
age level (Mischel & Metzner, 1962; Mischel, 1966), in^lligence 
(Mischel & Metzner, 1962), and impulsivity (Lang & Adair, 1968). One 
possible reason some children do not' choose to delay is that they 
have not experienced consistent "pay off" for delaying. This hypothe- 
sis received some support in studies by Mischel (1966) ^nd Lawton 
(1966). Perceived trustworthiness of the person controlling the re- 
ward was found to be related to delay behavior. 

Another variable which would be expected to influence delay 
behavior is the type of behavior modeled by parents, teachers, and 
peers. Staub (1972) has found that the frequency of subjects* 

V 
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delaying can be iticreased by. their observing modeled delay behavior. 
A significant increase in the number of seventh grade subjects' wlll- 
ingness to wait as long as two to three weeks for the more valuable 
reward was obtained through modeling procedure. Presentation of 
reasons for why delay^-ng was in the child's self interest was also 
found to be effective. 

The influence of day care on delay of, reward behavior was 
difficult to predict. On the one hand ^ one-might expect mor^ day care 
children to delay because of the experience they have in waiting for 
any kind of pay off, not necjessai:ily. a- bi^^ge^^ reward, but any type of 
toy, attention, or snack; From another perspective, however, one 
might expect fewer day pare children than home children to delay be- 




cause of a tendency for parents to Indulge their children- during the 
time they do spend with th^m. In our interviews many mothers of day 
- care children spontaneously commented that they were not as strict 
'with their children as they would be if they did not work because' 
they wanted the child to feel that their time at home is a special 
time,** or because they felt guilty for leaving the child all day. 
Method . # , 

Task . Immediately following the Bean Bag Game the subject was 
told that the experimenter thought that.it was time for a piece of 
catldy since the child had worked so hard. The experimenter removed 
a large (5c) tootsie roll and a small (Ic) tootsle roll from a bag 
and asked the subject to point to the one that had more to eat. The 
child was also asked to indicate which one he liked more*. With few 
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'exceptions the subject said he wanted the big one. The following 
choice was offered to the child at this>.point: 

I have already promised this big one to another boy/girl and 
it's the last one I have . . . so I can't give you this one. ,1 
could give' you this one (hold up little candy). (Pause.) Let"* 
me see . . . what can we do. Well, I could give you the little 
or^e right now or if you want, I could go to the €Ptore tonight and 
bring you a big one next time. I can only give you one piece of 
candy — a little one now or a big one next time. If you eat one 
now, I won't bring a big one tomorrow. Which would you rather do? 
Would you like the little one right now, or would you like to 
wait until tomorrow for a big one? Which — a big one ^ next time 
or a little one now? ' ' 

The subject's choice was recorded, and the candy given or with- 
held until the next session in accordance with the child's choic_e. 
Scoring . The following measure was obtained: 
1. Frequency of subj ects' delaying. A score of 1 was given 
for opting to wait for the big candy and a score of 0 
for choosing the immediate reward. 

Results 

The percentage of children in each care group and sex who 

delayed is presented in Figure 14 . The partitioning of the chi 

square to assess the influence of care group, sex, and delaying 

revealed a marginally significant interaction between care group, 
2 

sex, and delay (x = 5.84, df_ = 2, £ < .10) . The source of the 
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Figuie 14. Number of boys and girls in each care group delaying gratificat 



ion. 
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interaction was the reversal of sex effects among GDC children. About 
the same proportion of boys as girls delayed in FDC and PC groups, 
but among the GDC children less than half as many boys (18.2%) as 
girls (48.5%) delayed. The reason for the sex difference among GDC 
children is not clear, especially in light of the fact that children 
were matched across groups on th'e basis of race and mother's education, 
variables one might expect would be related. Also, Boger (1969) found 
no differences due to sex in a sample of Head Start children using an \ 
i^R^ical procedure.^ 



One possible reason for the sex difference within GDC could 
be a confounding of care group, sex, and years in day care.. To ex- 
plore this possibility the 66 matched GDC and FDC children from the 
above analysis plus 15 additional matched GDC and FDC pairs were 
categorized according to care group, sex, years in day care, and delay 
behavior. The percentage of children in each 'subgroup delaying is 
presented in Table 64. The partitioning of the four-way chi square 
revealed no relationship of years in day care with the other variables. 
Apparently the Care Group X Sex X Delay interaction obtained in the 
original analysis, including all care groups, was not confounded by a 
years in day care effect. The relationship between care group, sex, 

and delaying was found to be significant in the four-way parj:itioning 
2 

(X = 4.88, dl = 1, p < »t)5). As before, the interaction was attribu- 
table to a large sex difference in the proportion of boys and girls in 
GDC delaying (16.7 vs.- 43,6%) and small sex difference among FDC 
children in the opposite direction (47.6 vs. 41.0%). 
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TABLE 64 

Percentage of early (1-2 yrsO and Date (3-5 yrsO 
entry day care boys and girls choosing to delay reward. 



Years Males ^ Females 

in 

Day Care ^ GDC FDC GDC FDC 



1-2 years 
• 3-5 years 



25-0 V 52,4 
11.5 42.9 



45-0 43.8 
42.0 39.1 
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Although the children were matched across care groups on the 
basis of number of parents, the possibility that number of parents 
interacted with care group and sex could not be overlooked. To ensure 
a sufficient subgroup size, the analysis for a relationship between 
care group, sex, number of parents, and delay was based on all (match 
and ^unmatched) white subjects (n = 227), The percentage of, subjects 
• in each subgroup delaying is presented in Table 65. A partitioning 
of the four-way chi square revealed only a significant interaction 
between care group, sex, number of parents, and delay (x^ = 6.67, 
df ■ 2, £ < .05). Coming from a two=parent or one-parent family had 
no infltipnre on the proportion of males and females delaying among , 
FDC children. Among GDC and PC children, however, father absence 
had a marked influence that was sex-related. Over half (57.7%) of 
the two-parent GDC girls delayed, while only 15.4% of the one-parent 
GDC girls did. Among PC children, number of parents influenced the 
percentage of boys delaying similarly. About 33% of the two-parent 
PC boys delayed, but not one of the one-parent boys did. Unf qVtunately, 
we have no basis for even a conjectui?e about the reason for this in- 
teraction between care group, sex, number of parents, and delay. Why 
numbeij of parents would influence delay of girls in GDC and not FDC 
is not at all obvious. 

In summary, care e'xperience had little relationship to delay 
reward' for girls but was found to be related to the delay behavior of 
boys. The highest proportion of boys delaying was found among FDC 
boys arid the lowest GDC. The expectation that the centef experience 
ffli'ght foster delay behavior was not supported. 
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. TABLE 65 

Percentage of one- and two-parent children in each care 
group and sex who chose to delay reward 



Number 

of 
parents 



GDC 



Males 



FDC 



PC 



GDC 



Females 



FDC 



PC 



One— parent 
Two- parent 



13.33 43.75- 0.0 
16.67 54.17 33.33 



15.38 35.71 45.45 



57.69 48.00 25.93 
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Motor Impulse Control 
Several studies have reported finding a significant correlation 
between the ability to inhibit a motor response and performance on the 
Stanford-Blnet Intelligence test among preschoolers (Banta, 1970.; 
Massari, Hayweiser, & Meyer, 1969; Maccoby, Dowley, Hagen & Degerman, 
1965). The measures of ability to inhibit a motor response in these 
studies were the Draw A Line Slowly (DA.) and Walk Slowly (WAL) tasks 
devised by Maccoby, et al." In each of these tasks the child is in- 
structed either to ciraw a line to complete a picture or to walk within 
tape marks on the floor as slowly as possible.* Massari et al . reported 
evidence which suggests that the relationship between IQ and DAL times 
is not simply, a function of ability to follow or comprehend instruc- 
tions. The WAL times under no ins^tructioAs during a pretest were 
highly correlated with time under instruction to go slow. Consistent 
with their" evidence, Harrison and Nadelman (1972) reported a signifi- 
cant correlation between the original DAL and WAL times and time under 
instructions to go slowly. Also, IQ was fiound to be significantly 
related to both t]ie WAL pretest time and the ^AL ppst-test times in 
the Massari, et al. stbdy. The results of these two studies suggest 
that controlled "responding, whether' the child's normal style or in- 
duced by instruction, is related to some aspect of Stanford-Binet 
performance. According to the Nadelman and Harrison study, controlled 
res^ndlng is also related to latency and error measures. on the 
Matching to Familiar Figures Test (MFFT). Individual differences in 
the ability to control response rate on a motor task apparently are 
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also' found on a perceptual processing task. 

;As notedi in the general introduction to impulse con^rol^ one 
would expect that the training given to children in matching products' 
*to teachers' expectations and the training in withholding response 
until* instructed in centers, would facilitate the acquisition of a 
controlled style of responding. Center children do, however, receive 
relatively less exposure to an adult model who is engaged in product- 
oriented behavior. Impulsiveness of a model has been found to in- 
fluence children's" performance on the MMFT (e.g., Yando & Kagan, 
1968). . , 

Method * ; ^ ^ ^ ^ ' \ 

, " V Draw-A-Lirie Slowly Task (DAL) w H^aterials were 4. felt tip peit^ 
.a 12hinch ruler, and four sheets of ^8-1/2. x 11 inch paper. One sheet 
was\*tlank while thfe other three each had an identical drawing of a . 
teddy bear hojdlng three balloons. The string was missing from one" 

^^f b^Llot^ns ill each of the drawings. An eight inch line 

was.p^'cessary tq su{>ply. the missing string. (See Figure 15.) r 

,ffie 'experimenteii: demonstrated how to use* the ruler to draw 
a sAi:)ht '.line on the blank sheet and asked the subject to practice. 
When.;the child had shoCm that he could coordinate the pen and ruler 
to craw a l^lne, he waa presented with a picture of the teddy bear^ 



the experimenter pointed, out that one string yas missing and suggested 
that the subject -draw a stritig with the ruler. The experimentelr ex- 
plained that the wind might <jbme along and blow the balloon away if 
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the b ear did not have a string. The subject's line-drawing time was 
recorded and used as a baseline against which to compare drawing time 
under instructions to go slowly. 

Using the second drawing of a teddy bear, the experimenter 
demonstrated a special way to draw a string. The experimenter took 
approximately 60 seconds to draw the eight inch line, telling the sub- 
ject as she drew that she was drawing "verrry slooowly." The purpose 
of the slow demonstration was to give meaning to the word "slow." 
The child was then handed another picture of the bear. The experi- 
menter said she wondered how slowly (child's name) could draw a string. 
Drawing time- was recorded (Trial 1). As the child was handed the last 
picture of the bear, the experimenter said that (child's name) had 
gone pretty slowly on the last string, but that she wondered if he/ 
she could draw even slower this time. Drawing time was recorded 
(Trial 2). Intervals when the pen was lifted from the paper or 
stopped were not included in drawing time.^ 

Care was taken during the transitions from one drawing to the 
next to make no comments that could be interpreted as expressing 
approval or disapproval for the child's speed or quality of line 
drawing. After each line, the experimenter simply commented that now 
the bear had a string so 'the wind could now blow his balloon away. 
The experimenter's slow line was described as a "special way" to draw 
a line, not a "better way" or the "right way." 

Scoring . Two measures were used to assess ability to control 
motor impulses. * 

9 
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1. Tr. 1 Diff. Difference between Trial 1 drawing rate and 
noinnal time. 

2. Tr. 2 Diff. Difference between Trial 2 drawing time and 
normal time. 

Pull-A-String-Slowly Task (PAS ). A second motor impulse control 
task, (PAS) was introduced, the Pull-A-String Task, in order to pro- 
vide a situation with somewhat greater face validity for the child. 
Most children are accustomed to contingencies being applied to situa- 
tions involving a "goodie." They are told that if they are good in 
the car they can have a treat, when they arrive at their destination, 
for example. The Pull-A-String Task is somewhat .more anala^ous to 
this type of experience than DAL. It also ^does not involve'the imita- 
tion element (since no demonstration was given) or the request for 
compliance, for compliance sake. The child is told there will be a* 
desirable reward for inhibiting his impulse to pull quickly. Materi- 
als were a 3-foot long opaque tube, a 7-foot string, an alligator 
clip, and a small plastic toy. Prior to the subject^s entry in the 
van, the toy Was attached to the clip on the end of the string and it 
was lowered to the bottom of the tube. The extra 4 feet of string 
was allowed to dangle down the side of the tube.. 

The experimenter introduced' the task to the subject by ex- 
claiming that she had something she would like to show him — a funny 
looking tube. She explained that Jthere was a ^surprise on the end 
of the' string way down in the bottom of the tube and that the child 
might take the surprise home with him if he pulled the string out 
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very slowly, as slowly as he could. A knot In the stnring indicated 
the starting point and another knot signaled the surprise. The time 
to pull the string from knot to knot was recorded. One trial was given. 
The subject was allowed to keep the toy irrespective of his actual 
pulling time. 

Scoring s One measure was 'obtained: 

1. Time to obtain toy. 

Results 

Draw- A- Line . The mean drawing times for the two trials under instuc 
ions to "go slowly" are presented in Table 66. (The times represent the 
difference between normal drawing time and time on each trial with "go 
slowly" instructions O The scores were extremely variable, with a couple 
of children actually taking less time under "go slowly" instructions than 
they had under no instruction and others taking as long as 90 seconds over 
their original drawing time. The absence of a significant Fmax and a 
failure to find a difference In care group medians, x^<l> suggests that 
the high variability, and positive skew of the drawing times were equally 
characteristic of the three care groups. Apparently, positive skew is 
not unusual on the DAL task. Boger and Knight (1969) reported that their 
field test DAL data with Head Start children \^ere not analy-zable because 
of the skewness of the distribution and the proportionality of means and 
variances. 

Beqause of the similar tendenc'y toward positive skew in our data, 
the analysis of variance for group, sex, and trials was performed on 
log- trans formed scores as well as raw time scores. The results of the 
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TABLE 66 

Mean time in seconds on Draw-A-Line and Pull-A- 
String tasks under instructions to "go slowly" 
for each care group and sex 

Draw-A-Llne 

Group^ Tr. 1-Diff. Tr. 2-Diff . > Pull-A-String 



GDC 



Males 20.133 19.682 28.400 

Females 22.176 20.142 26.958 

» 

FDC 

:«Iales 22.464 20.824 29.036 

Females 20.239 18.588 23.212 

PC 

Males 22.433 21.694 31.518 

Females 25.373 ' 21.333 30.-760 



^Matched triplets only (N = 198) 
Difference between normal 'time and draw-slowly time 
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analysis of untransf ormed datyti revealed only a significant trial effect 
(£=3.80, d^=l/192, £ < .05). The results were unchanged with log- 
transformed data. Children drew slower on the first trial^ than on the 
second. It was asking too much of most 'children to expect them to go 
"verrry sloowly** two times in a row. Some children did, however, adding 
to the variability of the drawing times. 

The failure to find a care group difference in children's ability 
to control response rate suggests that the formal preacademfc training 
given in many centers has had little influence on one general ability 
that has been shown to be related to IQ performance^ Even th^ time spent 
in '/controlled waiting" failed to affecr performance. 
^ To test for the possibility that perhaps day care experience may 
have facilitated the control of rate for children with several years of 
day care experience but not those who had entered more recently, an 
analysis of variance for diy care group (GDC, FDC) , sex, and years in 
day care was pVrformed on Trial 1 scores. The, means are presented in 
Table 67 for each subgroup. Only a significant Sex X Years in Day Care 
interaction^ was found (P^=3.85, df=l/54, £ <.05). Care Group did not 
interact ,with years in care. Contrary to what one would expect, females 
who had been in day care only 1-2 years tended tb show more impulse 
control than other day carer subjects. Since the early-entry day care 

girls were more similar to PC females in *mean drawing time than to GDC 

> 

or fDC late-erttry girls, the results suggest that long-term experience in 
' .day care decreased rather than increased response control on the DAL task 
for girls. ' •. / 



TABLE 67 



Mean time in seconds on Draw-A-Line and Pull-A-String 
tasks under instructions to "go slowly' for early (1-2 
yrs.) and late (3-5 yrs.) entry day care children 



Group 



Draw-A-Line 
Tr. 1-Diff. 



Pull-A-String 



GDC 

1-2 years DC 

Males (n = 16) 
Females (n = 20) 

3-5 years DC 

Males (n = 26) 
Females (n = 19) 

FDC 

1-2 years DC 

Males (n = 22) 
Females (n = 16) 

3-5 years DC 

Males (n = 20) 
Females (n = 23) 

PC 

Males 
Females 



19.34 
25.31 



19.67 
20.86 



19.23 
26.99 



22.14 
18.82 



22.43 
25. 37 



31.42 
30.43 



22.43 
25.22 



19.79 
27.26 



32.70- 
23.77 



31.52 
30.76 



GDC & FDC composed of matched doublets (N = 162) 
^Difference between normai time and draw-slowly time 
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One interesting observation was made when comparing our results * 
with those of previous studies. Typically children have been reported 
. • to draw from 1-10 seconds slower than their base rate under "go slowly" 

^instructions, with or without a 30 second demonstration (Bucky & Banta, 
1972; Harrison & Nadelman, 1972; Massari, et- al. , 1969). Our subjects, 
however, drew a mean of 22 seconds slower under instruction. Two factors 
may have accounted for the slower drawing times of our subjects: a long 
3 ^demonstration and good tester-subject rapjgort. We demons-trated "going 

slowly" by taking at least 60 seconds to draw the line. Massari, et al . , 
demonstrated by taking 30 seconds, while the other two studies did not 
report giving a demonstration. Perhaps the 60 second demonstration was 
more discriminable to the subject. Al^o the experimenter may have facili- 
tated the child's understanding of exactly what he was to do under 
instruction. The experimenter commented as she reached the haif way 
point that she was going "verrry sloowly"; then as she came within the 
final inch or two of ^the line, she commented, "I'm almost, there but I'm 
going very slowly." These comments had been intended simply to help focus- 
the child's attention of the drawing process, but the actual timing of 
the verbalizations may have made the demonstration more powerful than the 
typical one. 

It should also be noted that the use of a ruler in this task was 
critical Co obtaining slow performance. It is unrealistic to ask an 
adult or a child to' dr^w a straight line slowly without one. Even a 
four year old knows th^ without a^ ruler you can*draw a better line going 
fast. Only with the ruler is the product as good going slowly as going 
fast. 

ErIc . ■ • "»2(i9 



Massari, et al. reported evidence suggesting that the relationship 
between IQ and DAL performance was not simply due to ability or willingnes 
to follow directions, the r.esults oW study by Bucky and Banta (1972), 
however, do suggest that there may be a compliance factor in DAL slow . 
performance. They found thaf race of experimenter and social atmosphere 
created by the tester influenced drawing times. Both black and white • 
children showed better impulse control when tested by a white experimenter 
Ratings made during the sessions revealed that white experimenters pro- 
vided a more positive social atmosphere than black experimenters for both 
white and black subject^ The positive social atmosphere created by the 
white experimenter apparently was not sufficient to eliminate a race 
effect, however. White children still drew slower than black children on 
the DAL. The fact that^the race difference was eliminated " in the present 
study (F = 1.72, df = 1/90, £ < .20) and that all children drew markedly 
slower than in previous studi-es, suggests that the testing situation can 
influence DAL performance just 'as it has been shown to influence IQ test 
performance. The fact that our black sample slowed down an average of 
19.08 seconds in contrast to 1.86 seconds in the Bucky and Banta study 
(White E - Black S) , underscores our contention that the demonstration, 
rapport between the tester and subject, or both, can markedly alter the 
results. (Also, the .fact that the race comparison w^s made in, our study 
between subjects matched for care group, mother's etiucation and number 
of siblings may have eliminated aj||||||||^ce of difference.')' 

That willingness to do what was requested entered into the pic- 
ture was evident in the defiant ' comments, made by a few of the children 
when asked to go slowly a second time (DAL tr.- 2). They would look at 
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the tester out of the cojmer of their eye and exclaim, "I'm going to go 
fast this time,*' and th^gy did. Since most children did comply with the 
Instructions and go slower than their original rate, however, we might 
explain thelc behavior by reference ,to^a social learning model.^ Jt has 
been shown in numerous studies that the characteristics ^f the mod.el ^ 
Influence the degree of imitation that, will 'occur (cf . , Mlschel, 1966).' 
The relationship (as friend and controller of "goodies**) that the tester 
had established with the subject over the course of two days of testing 
may have strongly Influenced the Impact of the demonstration and instruc- 
tion to "go slowly.*' Had the same task been administered during the 
first encounter with the child, the children probably would not have 
drawn nearly as slowly and a race effect probably would have been found. 

Some support for the contention that; there may be a strong 
compliance factor in slow drawing performance on the DAL was found in 
the correlational ;iaf*aV: A significant correlation between the Child 
; "tj^h^vlov Rating Cooperation Cluster and DAL tr. 1-2 difference scores 
> was found. , Going even slower on the second trial than on the first was 
-^.r^l'a>t;^y^ to ^he teachers* and mothers' (but not day care mothers') rat- 



;^_^'lngs^of subjects as being cooperative {rs = .35 and .31). A cooper- 
ative.^trhjLld was defined as one who asks nicely for a toy, takes turns, 
never Kur.ts, others or says mean things, and probably, most Important to 
the cori?e,l^^£ion, is a child that adults enjoy. It is not surprising that 
the child who is cooper^ative by adult standards would also be the child 
who, in effect, does what he is told .on the DAL task two times in a row. 

Pull-A-Stiring . PAS performance was found to be significantly . 
correlated with both Trial 1 DAL (f = .53)/ and Trial 2 DAL (r « .58) 
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performance, suggesting that the two tasks tapped similar motor response 
inhibition abilities. The mean pulling time for each care group and sex 
is presented in Table 66. Although the mean time was relatively^low for 
all groups, high subject variability was found again. Some suVjects 
obtained the toys in as little as three seconds, while one subject took 
135 seconds. Analysis of^ variance for care group and sex on both raw 
times and on log- transformed times revealed no care groi^ or^sex effects 
(allFs<l). \ 

9 

To determine whether PAS performance was affected by years in day 
care the same way DAL performance was affected, an analysis of variance 
for day care group (GDC, FHC), sex, and years in day care was performed. 
Although the means were in a direction consistent with the results of the 
DAL task (see Table 67), the Sex X Years in Day Care interaction did not 
re^ch significance on the PAS task. Early-entry into day care for girls 
did. not significantly speed up ^their pulling times, although it should 
be noted that both GDC and FDC girls\ho had entered day care earlfy pulled 
about 5 seconds faster than did those who had ended later, " * 

Task Correlations . Based* on an overall correlation matrix which 
included 78 task measures, an interesting pattern of correlations with 
the motor impulse control tasks was found. Table 68 presents those 
task measures for which a significant Xp 5.01) correlation «with the DAL ' 
or PAS task was found. 

Although '^we did not score the Draw-A-Person task as stringently 
as is typical when applying th^ Harris-Good enough* criteria, the correla- 
tion of both motor impulse tasks with articulation scores on the DAP is 
consistent with the reported correlation of DAL performance with the 
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TABLE 68 

Correlations between Impulse Control measures 
and other child behavior task measures 
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Task 



I 

Draw-A-Line 



Trial 1 Trial 2 



Pull 
a 

String 



Delay 
of 
Reward 



Pull-A-Stririg 


+53 


+58 






Delay of Reward 










Draw— A— Ppr son 

Articulation Male 
Articulation Female 
Articulation Self 


• 

+32 
+27 
+29 


+28 
+29 
+29 


+25 
+21 




Self-Concept 

Smart self-rating 




+20 




*\ 

+23 


Achievement 

Non-phys*ical achiev. toy pref. 
Number of occupations 




+21 
+22 


+20 ' 


* 


Sex-Role 

Neutral toy preference 






+27 




Attachment 

Parent (^ustrated Story) 
Parent (Sick Story) 






^ - 
+21 


+23 


Note — Table includes only significant 
measure correlation matrix. 


correli 


tions 


(£<.01) from a 


78 
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Stanford -Binet (Maccoby, et al. , 1965; Mas^sari, et al. , 1965). The 
significant correlation of dSL Trial 2 performance with^ja high selY-rating 
on being smart (£ = .20), may reflect a tendency fpr adults ^to praise 
a compliant child as smart. Parents and teachers do not infrequently 
equate being *^good" with being smart. As .would be expected from the cor- 
relation of DAL performance with IQ measures, performance wa9'^f ound ' in 
the present study to be correlated with tM7o measures of achievement 
motivation:, a preference for non-physical-achievement-oriented toys over 
non-achievement-oriented toys and giving ^cupational choices in response 
tt) a question about being .a grown up. 

The absence of a correiatioij between delay of reward and motor 
impulse control, or between delay and articulation of human figure draw- 
ings, would indicate that the same variables do not underlie controlled 

} * 4 
* f 

responding in the two situations. At least at four years of age, there 
was no evidence that ability to delay gratification was related with 
behaviors which would typically be viewed as predictors of \school success 
(intelligence and achievement motivation); 'J ^ . • 

Summary 

' \ It had been expected that experier;ce in a day care center environment 
wqiild enhance delay of gratification performance and lead to greater ' 
control of response rate on t;^e, motor impulse controLtasks. The results 
failed to confirm that expectation. It was found, instead, •that cAter » 
exper•ience,•^was associated with a lower proportion 'of boys' -choeiing to ^ 
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delay than was FDC or PC exp.erifence (signifacant^y Tower than FDC) . 
Since there was no reason to expect that working mothers with children in 
GDC would be more indulgent toward* their boys than working mothers of 
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children in FDC, it seems unlikely that differences in parental indulgence 
account for the care group effect among boys. It may be that particularly 
among boys, ^'controlled" behavior" jgoes unnoticed in the group setting 
because of the many responsibilities' of the teachers, but attention is 
instead given to uncooperative, imptilsive behavior. ' This pattern may be 
particularly true. of centers whose teache^i^s were rated as restrictive, 
rather than encouraging in their interactions with children. 
^ , The expectation that center experience might facilitate the develop- ^ 
ment of controlled motor behavior ^as also not confirmed. In fact, it 
was f^ound that on the DAL task, girls who had entered day x:are early were 
less controlle<!^than those who entered late or had' not 'experienced day 
.care.- There was no evidence on either the PAS or DAL task that day care | 
experience improved children's performance on a skill 'tjhat has been - • 
shown to be related to IQ test performance. 
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CHAPTER 13 
COOPERATION, HELPING, and SHARING 

j Cooperation 
A recent series' of studies has suggested that cultural values and 
socialization processes influence the extent to which children display 
cooperative behavior. Cooperative-competitive behavior was assessed 
using games that were designed to make competitive responding maladap- 
tive to participants. That is, rewards were attainable only if subjects 
worked together and took turns. Urban children in both Mexico and 
Israel were ;|ound tcf b'e stifikingly more competitive than rural children 
(Madsfen, 1967 ; Shapira & >Iadsen, 1969, 1974). The authors reported 
that the general behavior of the ruual and urban children contrasted 
'vividly. Urban children (particularly Anglo- ^,and Afro-American) some- ^ 
times engaged in aggressive physical and verbal behavior, whereas rural / / 
children approached the situation much more quietly. In general, the 

series of sj^dies fevealed that urban dhiXdren, whether Mexican,' Mtolcan- 

^ ' % , , ' • . - 

American, Afro-American, or Israeli^ weife mor^ "similar to- each other 

in their response to' the^cooperation games than they^a^were to^rural 

Children of the same ethnidi^backgroufid. This observation led Shapira 

and Madsen to the conclusion that ethnicity itself was not the critical 

variable influencing cooperative-competitive behavior but life style, 

^ . sabcultural values and socialization processes were probably the important 

\ " \ • ' 

factors underlying (Jifferences in behavior. 

. * \ ^ \ \s ^ * 

comparison ofvchlldren poised in »the kibbutz^ with nonkibbutz Israeli 
^ . children /provides an opportunity to compare cliildren Wised un'der social- 
ization cotjd3b.Ttions khowt\ t6 differ markejily. Kibbutz children are raised 



in collective peer groups in which the children not only spend all 
their waking hours together, but eat and sleep together as well. The 
peer group collective is the socialization unit rather than' the family, 
although the kibbutz children do have contact with their parents. In 
a more recent study, Shapira and Madsen (1974) found that kibbutz 
children worked more cooperatively under conditi*ons which would lead 
to self reward or to group reward than did urban Israeli^ children. 
Kibbutz children were found to be willing to take a personal loss to 
obtain a group goal when two groups of children were placed in compet- 
ition. ^The authors concluded that kibbutz children were more competit- 
ively motivated to between-group competition than between-individual 
competition, a result consistent with kibbutz socialization practices. 

The large number of mothers in the work force in the United States 
has resulted in the placement of many children in group care situations 
during the day. In most day care centfers children play, work, eat, nap, 
and learn to cooperate as a group in many of their daily activities. 
While the day care center" is charged with the task of facilitating the 
child's social and intellectual development generally, the transmission 
of traditiorlal cultural values is left primarily to the parents. This 
is in contrast with the kibbutz society where the child care collective 
is charged with the entire task of socialization and. education , although 
the children maintain coiyiact with their parents. Despite the many 
philosophical and length-of-peer-exposure differences between the kibbut 
child care collective and the U.S. day care, center, both share the 
circumstance that large number 'of children must live J:ogether for at 
least a part of their day and learn to get along. Both settings emphasi 
group spirit to some extent and focus onv the general behaylor of thp 

" 9 . 
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group (although centers differ greatj^^ln the extent). 

If one assumes, as many mothers and teachers do, that experience 
In working and playing with other children facilitates cooperative 
behavior, children who have spent several months in a U.S. day Care 
center would be expected to show more cooperative and less competitive 
behavior than non-day care children when placed in a situation where 

reward can be obtained otily by taking turns. If the **group" orientation 

%. 

is a critical variable ini^luencing cooperation, the child in a day care 
center would\be expected to show more cooperative behavior than the 
child in a family day care home. Like the day care center child, the 

9 

•family day care child must spend much of his day in the care of someone 
other than his mother. Usually there are other children in the same 
home, but typically only 1-5 others as compared with 30-100 others in 
a day care center. Because of the smaller number of children in the day 
care home, generally there is less emphasis on group participation 
(see description of care mode characterlsti^ , Chapter 3). 
Method * ^ ' 

Subjects . The Marble Game was played by pairs of children. The pairs 
were farmed by allowing the project participants (designed Child A) to 
choose sotneon^ with^ whom he would like to play a game.^ He could choose ^ 

• anyone he liked with the restriction^ that the partner (Child B) also/ be 
four years old and in the same care category. A total of 100 pairs were 
formed, 41 GDC, 25 FDC, and 34 PC pairs. Thd ii]yequality' of number 6f 9 

pairs in each care group was the result of .greater availability oi^a 

✓ * ) 
partner in the centers than in the home situation. Neighborhood friends 

' ■ L- 

" of the PC child^ren often did not meet the age and care mode criteria 
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The greatest difficulty in creating pairs that met both the age and, 
^care criteria was found in the FDC group, however. Frequently when 
there was another four year old, it was the day care mother's own 
child, and consequently the child failed to meet the care m^de triterion. 

Pairing each child with a self-selected friend allowed for assess- 
ment of established cooperation-competition patterns. Since the subjects 
did not always choose a same sex partner (partly because of availability 
constraints), several cr<|ss-sex pairs were formed. Of the 100 pairs of 
children in the present study, 15 combinations were male-female, 24 were 
female-male, 35 were male-male, and 26 were fem^e-female (where the ^ 
first named sex was the sex of the "chooser"). 

Task . The apparatus and procedure for the ^Marble Game were adapted 
from Madsen (1971) . The game board shown in Figure 16 was placed on top 
of a small table and a child was seated at each end (Child A and Child B) . 
A wooden block .could be moved from the middle to either end by means of 
strings attached to the sides of the block. The strings ran thro.ugh 
eyelets on each end of the block and fell within convenient reach of 
each subject. The block had a round indentation in the center which, ^ 
held one marble. The block consisted of two separate pieces which were 
magpetically connected. If both strings j^ere pulled simult'aneously the 
block would split apart and the marble. would roll down the incline into 
one of the ^ide pockets. Th§ half of the bloQk facing Child A was painted 
a bright green and the fialf facing Child B whit^.- Corresponding colors 
were used on a scoreboard. The scoreboard was an oblong board with two 
rows, of marble holes. Child A's row was green and-Child B's row wbite. 
^ Xhe pair of subjects was told that the purpose of the game was to 
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O Figure 16, Marble Game board used for assessment of cooperation. 
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win marbles. Each pair was given pre-ga:ine practice at each step of • 
the experimenter's verbal description of the game. The subjects vere 
^ shown that "C^lcJ A .could win a marble by pulling t;h6 "block from its 

/ ; . ' ( 

center^ resting position 'to the eyelet on his s'ide of the board. The ' 
"won marble" was transferred firom the block to the green side of the 

- • ■ ^ ' ~y ' 

scoreboard. The subjects were shbwn that Child B could win a marble 
in the* same manne"r. His 'Von marble" was- transferred from the block- 
,to the white side of the , scoreboard . Both subjects were then instructed 
• to pull the strings simultaneously to see what would happen. The njarble 
folTed into one of the side slQts. The experimenter explained that the 
larble in the slot had to stay^Tr^t^. She pointed out' that neither 
- child won a marble when the block broke apart. 

Before actual .play began, thjL experimenter reiterated that the - 
purpose of the game was to win marbles and added that whoever won. the , 
most marbles would win the six pieces of candy in her hand. She-demon- 
strated what the socreboard might look like if Child A won the most 
marbles and also what it might look like if Chfid B won the most. , Finally 
she showed th^m what the scoreboard would fook like it they hot^i won t\ie , 
same number of marbles. She explained that if they tied, tljey wmild. each 
get 3 pieces of candy. The subjects -were cautioned that if «all the 

^ ■ ■ , ^ • ■ .■ • ■ ■ 

marble's felj into the slots, no on6 would win any candy. ^ 
yhe .sjubjects were told thfit there were 10 marbles so tljey could 
play loVtimes. To start play on each trial, the block was positioned in 
the middle 'of the board. and the marble placed in the holder by the exper- 
imenter while. she called out what r^tlmber marble it ^l^as. If a marble was 
/ won, the experimenter held out the^, scoreboard and the child p],a«ed the \ 
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wijining marble in an appropriate hole. The Scoreboard was used so that 
each child would know his status in 'the game after every trial - whether 
he was winning, losing, or even - without having to depend on his memory. 

Flay was stopped after four trials. .If the children had not ' 
cooperated on any of the^first four trials, the experimenter- asked each 
of the subjects to tell how they oould win marbles. If the pair had 

' J ^ , 

cooperated, the exp^erimenter simply said, "Good, you're winning marbles". 

'Play was again stopped af^r six trials. If still no cooperation had 
i 

occur'lre^, the experimenter suggested that the. children might be able to 
win marbles if they tried taking turns. If the pair had cooperated during 
•the first six trials, the experimenter remarked, "Good, you're taking 
turns". This 'instrvtction was used* in part to allow for distinction betwfeen 
children who might not have ireal^'zed how to win marbles despite the 
original instructions, and qhildren who were simply uncooperative. At 
the conclusion of the 10 trials tlje number of marbles wa^, counted up for 
each child and the winning child was awarded the candy. > 

Scoring * .The e^jperimenter recorded who won thja marble on :^ach trial,' 
Child A,^ Child B; or no one.^ Two scores^ were derived from that information: 
(1) the, number of -marbles won per trial block, and (2). a reciprocation 
score per trial block. The first measure reflects the number o£ marbles 
won in blocks of _ two trials irrespective of who won the marbles. , That is, 
the same child could have won them all, or the two children may have taken 
turns • This measure has been idsed in previous treatments of data from 
the Marble Game (^adsen, 1971). The reciprtocation measure reflects the ^ 
extent to which pairs of children were taking turns reclprocatively . A 

■ ■■ '•- \ ' / : , 

scqte of 0 was assigned in a trial blooK if neither child won a marble. 
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or one child won both marbles. A ^core of 1 was assigned if one marble 
was won in a trial block and the first marble in the next block was 
won by the other child. A score of 2 was assigned if each child won a 
marble within a trial block. 

Reliability . To determine whether the behavior observed during 
the first pairing of children on the Marble Game was representative of 
their cooperative behavior with other friends, a subsample of 34 pairs 
of children played the Marble Game twice, each time with a different 
partner. All the children in this subsample were in full-time group 
day care. 

An analysis of variance ff^ pairing (first, second) and trial 
block (1,2,3,4,5) revealed no ^significant pairing main Effect eg: inter- 
action with trial block on reciprocation scores (£ = 1.77, df = 1/32 
*' and F = .31,^ df = 4/128). The absence of a pairing effect indicated^ 
that children's cooperative behavior was little altered by the par|^cuj[a*r 
partner with yhom they were paired. 
Results 

The mean. number of marblfes won and the mean number of reciprocations 

is presented in Table 69 for each care group. A 3 X 5 anaiysis of 

* * - .* 

variance for care group and trials indicated that there were^no care 

group- differences for either the number of marbles^|j^ or the number of 

reciprocations measured, (Fs < 1). A significant trial block effect was 

found with both measures, (F = ,9.84, df = 4/388^ £ < .001 and F = '9.52, 

df = 4/388, £ < .001). Cooperative resonding peaked during the trial 

block iimnediately follow^.ng the experimenter's suggestion that the pair 

might win "marbles if they tried taking turns. The effect was short-lived. 



TABLE 69 

' Mean number of marbles won and mean' number of 




reciprocations 

■•J 


for each care group over 
trial blocks 


five 














^ ^ 




Care Group 








GDC 


FDC 


PC 


Combined 


7 

Number m|trbles won 










Tr. L-2 


1 .Of 


1 o o 

1 .2o 


1.12 


1.12 


i 


1 OA 

1.20 


1 o / 

1 .24 


1.21 


1.21 4 


5-6^ . 




1 A A 


1.A7 


1.31 


^7-8 - - ■- 


1 .4y 


1 . /o 


t.62 


1.60 


9-10 


1.37 


1.44 


1.44 


1.41 


Reciprocations 

Tt/ 1-2 
i 


0.85 


0.92 


1.00 


0.92 




'0.95 


1.00 


1.09 


• . 1.01 


5-6^ 


. 0.95 


1.28 


1.44 


1.20 


~ 7-8 


1.39 


1.40 


1.56 


1.45 


9-10 


1.17 


1.12 


1.24 


1.18 












^ Suggestion was given after Trial 
had not cooperated on first three 


6 to try taking turns if pair if, 
trial blocks; pair p.raised if 



had been cooperating. 
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however. Mean reciprocations were at the same level by the last trial 
blpck that they had bd4n before the instruction to take turns. The 
decrease in reciprocations during the last trial block may reflect, in 
part, the pair's who cooperated reciprocatively until the last* trial, 
when one child apparently decided he did not want things to come out 
quite even. By pulling out of turn just one time he won the candy. 
As- would be expected, ,the partner in such cases was generally quite 
upset by this devious tactic. 

From Table 70 it can be seen that only 7-12% of the subjects, 
cooperated for the first ^ time after the instruction to try taking turns. 
Of the 25 pairs who had not cooperated at all on the firsT six 'trials, 
ll*of the pairs cooperated reciprocatively at least once after the 
instruction. The remaining 14 pairs never cooperated. A few of the 
pairs who never cooperated reciprocatively did j^in an occasional marble, 
but displayed either fierce rivalry or simple pleasure in seeing the 
block break apart. Rivalry was suggested when^ one member of a pair 
behaved as if he j^oiild rather nofwin any marbles than let his partner 
win even <^e. The pleasure pattern was- found with a few younger pairs. 
They would laugh with great glee when the block split and had no apparent 
interest in playing the game as described by the experimenter. 

In the Madsen study (1971) using the same mable game, only same-sex 
pairs were allowed to play, together. No sex difference was found. In 
the present study Child A was allowed to pick a friend (in the same* care 
-jnode) with whom, to play the marble game. Partly as a result of allowing 

choice and partly due to availability constrain tfe, some pairs were same- 

) 

sex and some were cross-sex. Sex combination was found to interact with 
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TABLE 70 

Percentage of j^alrs In each care group cooperating 
perfectly as measured by number of marbles won and 
number of reciprocations^ 



Measure 



Score 



GDC 



Care Mode 



FDC 



PC 



Marbles Won^ 



Cooperation - all trials 


10 


19.4 


20.5 


32.0 


Cooperation - no trials 


.0 


9.8 


0.0 


5.9 


Cooperation - tr. 1-6 


6 


2A.4 


32.0 


38.2 


Cooperation - tr. 7-10 


A 


. 46.3 


48.0 


52 .'9 


Cooperation only after instruction 




9.8 


12.0 


5.8 



Reciprocations 



Cooperation - all trials 


IP 


17.1 


20.0 


29.4 


Cooperation - no trials 


0 


17.1 


20.0 


14.7 


Cooperation - tr. 1-6 


6 


22,0 


23.0 


35.3 


Cooperation - tr. 7-10 


4 


46.3 


48.0 


52.9 


Cooperation only after instruction*^ 


2-4 


12.2 


. 8.0 


5.8 








/ 




Cooperation = marble won each trial 


(by one 


or both 


Ss) 





^ Cooperation = marble won each trial block by each 

9 

^ First instance(s) of taking turns occurred following suggestion 
by E to try ''taking turns**, given ^fter Trial 6 




care group (F = 3.52, df = 2/94, £ < .05) as assessed by.'a 3 X 2' v, 
analysis of variance^on reciprocation scores. The mean- reciprocation 
score as a function ef care group and sex combination is presented in 
Figure 17. One-way analyses of variance for each group separately 
revealed that FDC cross-sex pairs tended to cooperate better than 

0 

same-sex pairs (F'= 3.91, df = 1/23, £< .06), while PC cross-sex 
pairs were somewhat less cooperative than same-sex pales (F « 2.44.,''> 
df = 1/32, £ < .12) . The same-cross Stex comparison did not approach 
significance within GDC (F < 1) . . % 

Contrary to what one might expect, children in a day care setting 
were^not found to be more cooperative than children with no group cate 
experience. If anything, GDC pa;Lrs tende^d to be somewhat- more compet- , 
itive than FDC crt)ss-sex and PC same-sex . pairs . Onfy 17.1% of the GDC 
pairs cooperated reciprocatively on all trials \n cohtras»t to 29.4% of ( 
the PC pairs, tess than a quarter (22%) of the GDC pairs cooperated - 
on all six trials before instruction in coifiparison to a third of the PC 
pairs (35.3%). ■ In general, the^fsuits suggest that ynlike kibbutz life, 
the day care center experience does not facilitate the learning of 
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cooperative behavior. The failure to obtain an overall care group 
difference suggests that group experience per s£^ll not necessarily 
lead to cooperative interaction even ambng self-formed.pairs.* ^e value 
placed on private property, individual excellence, and assertiveness >r 

in the United States apparently is as strong in the center as in the. home. 

ft* ^ 

Helping and Sharing 

jr ^ ' 

A second task was designed to assess the effects of care experience 

01^ performance in a situation which can be successfully* met only if the 
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Figure 17. Wan recd^rogatlon score as a function of care group and sex combination. 
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partner heips, t^k-e gubjeict .\ Unlike the. marble game, non-cooperation 
cannot be interpreted a's cotnpetitlyeness in this task. A surprise is 
pl-aced in -a. box .Wtiich^ can only be opened by two children working 
together. One' chil'd has been^ told that he can remove the surprise if 
the pox is opened. There is no reward for non-cooperation and no promise 
of reward-'\o:-the partner for cooperation. > 

_ yaing sucha,t:ask, Kagaa and Madsen (1972) found no differences 
between Anglo-^Amcrican urban childr'^n and "Mexican rural children in 
helping behavior as measured by tlirte to open the box. American boys were 
found tQ open the box faster than girls, probably reflecting a difference 
in raechanical skill. 

Tiie e'ftisc^s- cTT care experience on sharing behavior were also assessed 
Iinm.ed'iate/y^.ipcffT^ ,the box, a five-piece package of gum was dis- 

covered. ' The -subjec^was instructed that hej^ould decide what _to< do with 
the gyjn^ In this-particular situation, it could be argued that since 
both children worked together to get the box open, half of the gum right- 
fully belonged\tp the partner. Sharing' h~alf of the gum -would be an 
equitable solution, not generous or altruistic . 



Most studies have assessed sharing-=wlth Jta^ks-^quiring a truly 
altruistic response—giving for the~salcenof:^^ng-^(cr. , Bryan S London, 
1970). Generally, these have" reported that iir^school children are^^sVlfi^ 
compared with older- children and rarely share equally (Ugurel-SemftlY 1952; 
Han dl on and Gross,, 1959)- No sex differences in altruism have been found 
in most studies with preschool children (Fischer, 1963 ;; Handlon and Gross, 
1959; Ugurel-^Semin/ 1552). ' " ' ' ^ 

As with the Marble Gafne, it was e^fp^c ted" that group care experience 
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wQuld tend to foster the development of cooperative behavior. It^yars 

expected that GDC children would show more org^ized, efficient box- 

opening behavior than FDC and PC children. In addition, it was expected 

that GDC children would tend to be more equitable in sharing the gum. 

fbe center child has daily experience at meal and snack time with 

receiving equal apportionment of goodies. Also most centers place 

considerable emphasis on equal access to and time with toys and equipment. 

Method 

Subjects . The subjects were the same 200 children who participated 
in the Marble Game task. 

Task . The apparatus and procedure were adapted from Kagan and Madsen 
(1972). The materials we^^ the training box (18 centimeters square) and 
the suri^rise box X68 x 18 x-23 centimeters} shown in Figure 18. Both 
*i^ad hingexl lids which could 6nly be opened if the knob(s) and handle' were 
^simultaneously pulled. Since four hands were required to -open the larger 
box, the cooperation of two children was nepessary. 

The pretraining box was used to give each child experience in 
operating latches and handles before being confronted with the second, 
more complex box. The experimenter placed the training box ori- the table 
in front of the two subjects and instructed them to watch closely as she 
opened the box. Each child then pra^cticed^ until he could open the box 

easily. , ' i . ^ 

* 

Foliowing pretraining with the small botx, the closed surprise box 
was place^i on the table and the pair was informed that there was a surprise 
in the box. ■ Child A was told that he could take the surpri'fee out when the 
box was opened. The Surprise wa^ one package of sugarless gum. The gum 



could be obtained only if Child B's help was obtained. 

Time to open th© box was measured. If the children failed to open 
the box within two- minutes, the experimenter coached the pair verbally^ 
until the box was successfully opened. It should be noted that in all 
cases. Child B's help already had been obtained prior to the exger- * 
imenter's intervention.. * 

Immediately after the box was opeiW by the pair. Child A was 

'\ \ ' 

instructed to remove the gum, unwrap it and -lay the pieces out so he 
could see how many there were. While Child A was carrying out this 
instruction, the experimenter asked him for a sharing ~ nb sharing 
decision by saying, "Since you and Child B got the box open together, 
what do you think you should* do with the gum?*' After one minute had 
elapsed, the number of gums shared was t*eSbrded. A package containing 
five pieces of gum was us.cd in^rder to force Child A to choose among 
the following alternatives: Inequity in his own favor, inequity in favor 
of his partner,, or equaj.^fy (achieved by splitting one piece in half or 
by giving the x)4d piece to ' the-experimenter) . ^ 

After the testing sessj.6n tRe experimenter rated each member of the 
pair on several aspects of his behavior during box opening: ^ffort- 
fulness of responding, resourcef^ilness of each member ot J^e pair, and 
relative amount of* attention to the experimenter and partner. 
Res ults 

Helping . Although the subjects were told that there \*as only one 
surprise aad that Child A could^remove it from the box, all partners 
(Child B)N^lped open the box with little or no persuasion needed ffom 
Child A. Nearly all partners worked as diligently as the subjects.. Some 



pairs were more successful than others, however, despite pretralning. 
Time to open the box*ranged from a low of 8 -seconds to al maximum of 
120 seconds, at which time the experimenter coached the H^i^* Although 
the variance for the three groups was not heterogeneous, the. distrib- 
ution of scores wa« ti§flnltely non-normal with 44% of thel subjects 
opening the box' within 60 seconds, 11.3% between 61-119 sdconds, and 44% 
of the subjects falling to open the box w:{.thln 120 seconi^l Because of 
the^ non-nprmallty , the data were not submitted to analysl^lof variance 
to assess care g-roup effects as had been planned. Ins teac^, pairs were 
categorized as fasf openers (0-60 seconds),- slpw openers _ (^i-119 seconds), 
and non-openers (120 seconds). The percentage of pairs ln?^esach category 
Is presented in Table, 71 separately fcr each care group. The relatlon- 
ship between care growp and category was assessed by chl square. 
Contrary to expectations, care group was riot found to be related to time ^ 
to open the box (X^ = 3.05, df^ = 4). The results suggest thatt the grpup 
care situation which gives dally experience in playing and working -with 
many other children, is riot any more effective in fostering Iv^lplng 
behavlpr than is playing with the child next door. Not only w«re GDC ^ 
children no more effective in opening the box, but they also were not 
found to differ from FDC or PC j:hlldren in their manner of solvimg the 
problem. Chi square analyses revealed^ no relationship between care group 
and effort fulness, of response, resourcefulness of the pair, or the amount 
of attention tq the experimenter versus the child. Many pairs, irrespect- 
jLve of care group, failed to engage, in useful, task-orifented communicationr. 
Verbalizations were often whiney solicitations for heVp from the eKper- 
Imenter or accusations that the partner was riot tryirig hard enoughl 



TABLE 71 

Percentag,e of children in each care group requiring 
up to two,, or more than two minutes- to open 

" • 'the Sul^rise Box 



Time to Open Box^ ' ' gare -Group 

. (in seconds) . GDC , FDC PC 



0 - eO • AA.7 40.0 A7.1 

61 - 119 15.8 "^A.O 11.8 

12(H- . 39 s5 56.0 A1.2 



3 -. Mean time = 73. 2A (GDC); 82.A0 (FDC); 72.97 (PC)'* 



r 
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\ Sharing . Both members of a pair worked .together to get the box open, 
but oxpe opened/ Chilfl A removed the gum and was responsible for making a 
decision as to \^heit to do 'with it. Although 83% of the subjects did 
share aV least one piece Jf gum, only 22% displayed equitable or generous 
behavior. As can be seen in Table 72, most of the subjects, irrespective 
of care group, ^ave only a token share to the partner. Once the gum was 
in hand,* Child A apparently, Tost sight of the fact that it was only 
because of Child B's help that he had been able to obtain the gum. Child 
A generally behaved as if he believed that he *'owned'* the gum because 
he had removed it from the box. 

The mean number of gums shared by male and female "givers" is pres- 
ented in Table 73 for each care group. Because the number of pai^^ per 
cell was too sma^ll fqr a three-way analysis of variance for care group, < 
sex of giver, and sex of partner, two 3X2 analyses were performed, 
one to assess t\ie interaction between group and sex combination ai^d one 
to assess the interaction between group and sex of giver. ^ The first 
analysis revealed that care grotip and sex combination were not significant 
factors (Fs < 1), nor was the interaction significant (F =.'1.6A, df^ = 2/94, > 
£ < .25).i The second analysis revealed that sex of giver was a signif- 
icant factor (F = 4.21, df = 1/94, £ < .05). Females gave more pieces 
to partners than did males. The Care Group X Sex of Giver interaction, 
was no-t. significant (F < 1). ''The sex difference in sharing is consistent 
with results reported by Grusec and Skubiski (J^70) ^nd White (1967) with 
elementary children and by Dreman and Greenbaum (1973) with preschool 
children but inconsistent with the absence of sex differences in other 
studies using preschool subjetts (e.g. Fischer, 1963; Handlon & Gross, 



( 



TABLE 72 • . ' 

Percentage of children in each care group who were ^ 
selfish, equalitarian , and generous with jointly* 
acquired gum 



■ — ' e* — ■ 

Classification 




Number Pieces 




Care Mode 








Shared 


GDC 

/ 


FDQ 


PC 


Selfish 




0 


12.20 


12.00 


14.71 


Token 




1 


29.27 


32.00 


38.24 


Token 




2 


A1.A6 


32.00 


20.59 


Equalitarian 
Generous 




3-5 


7.32 
9.76 , 


8.00 
16.00 


11.76 
14:71 
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TABLE 73 



Mean number of pieces of gum shared by male 
^ and female "giveri" in each care group 
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S 



Sex of Giver 



GDC 



Care Groupi 



,. FDC 



PC 



Combined 



Male • 
Fema le 



1.A8 
1.67 



1.3*8 
2.17 



1.21 
1.65 



1.38 
1.78 



i ■ 
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/^1959; Staub, 1968; aqd Ugurel-Semin, 1952).' - ' — ; 

Since Child A's generosity was tested in the presence of the partner, 
it was inevitable that pressure would |e applied' by some of the partners. 
About hallf (53.1%) of the partners did /sk for a share or request more 
than they had initially been given.* i^'care grqup difference 'was fouind 
in the number of partners asking for share (X^ = 6.:^, jdf = 2, £ < .05). 
'Two-thirds (67.6%) of the GDC partners requested a share but only 38.2% 
of the PC partners- asked. About half (52%) of the FDC partners made a 
request. Despite the fact that many subjects were asked nicely, pleaded 
with, cajole^, or "robbed" (}.n the latter case the experimenter returned \ 
the gum to Child A and reiterated tl^at Child A must -decide what to do 



with Che gum), there was no relationship between the number of 



gums 



shared and partner request (X^ = 1.68jVd_f « 3). .* * 

The results suggest that even under^conditio'ns which should maximi^ze 
sharing (surveillance, recipient kno\^ and present , "reward obtained 
together) most children were not equalitarian . Most children gave up 
only one or two of the five pieces of\gum. Such '^iDehavior has been 
found to be typical of preschool age 'ishildren by other investigators 
(Handlon & Gross, 1959; Ugurel-Semin,- 1952). It had been expected, 
.however, "that the intensive ttaintng;. ancj pe^r exposure provided in the 
day care center might tend to facilitate thV development of a sense of 
responsibility to make a fair di§^i;ibution of resources. 

The results of tKe^ two experiipents failed to Confirm the expect- 
ation that daily group play and work experience would foster the 
" development' of cooperation, helping, and sharing in the preschool ^ge 
child. Children in family day caVe homes and children who never had been 
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in day care were found to behave remarkably similarly to xihildren j n ' 



GDC on mdst tasks. In contrast to the dramatic 'differences between 

kibbutz and non-kibbutz Israeli children reported by Shapira and Madsen 

(1974),, the absence of effects due to the care experience in the United 

States suggests (1) that the group living exper&nce per se does not 

foster cooperation and (2) that similar cultural values, models, and 

contingencies are operating the day c^te center, the day care home, and^ 

the indiMdual family with respect to cooperation and sharing. The 

great variability on some of the measures indicated tb^t there was 

considerable diversity in the behavior of the pairs" and probably equal * 

diversity in the values transmitted to the chil-dren . The diversity was 

approximately equal in all care^ groups and greatet between children- ^ 

than between care group. The absence of effects should be reassuring " 

* . / » • 

for the non-7Working mother who is concerned that her child may not 

learn to. /'get along" with other chil'dren because he has not had an 

organized peer-group experience. Apparently playing witli neighborhood 

children is equally effective (or ineffective) in fostering cooperation 



an 



d sharing. It should be kept in mind, however, th^ most results were 



based on group means, and do not preclude the possibility that the day 



car^ expedience might effect an increase or decre^ft#*^ the pfosocial 

)> 

behaviox:,^^of -individual children. 



, ' CHAPTER 14 

CONCLUSIONS and' IMPLICATIONS 

* The goal of this project was to provide a" basis for characterization - 

of some of the differences in social-emotional development* of children 

with day care center, family day care, or hom^ ^experience. It' was 

assumed that the differences in the Social learning environments in the 

three settings would result in different outcome behaviors* We fo\ind 

no supportive evidence for most of the 11 assumptions about the impact 

of day care experiences on child behavior listed in Chapter 1* Althougl} 

no claim can be made to have obtained valid m,easures of all the aspects . 

of development studied, the overwhelming similarity- of the four year 

olds in the fhree settings on most task measures and by our subjective 

evaluation, would suggest th^t we need to re-evaluate some of our unbased 

**clichesV about the influence of day care on development. , - 

For example, it is"" commonly held that day care experp&ntel especially 

center experience, will* fgatev cooperative play patterns* It was found, 

however," that a s'ubgroup of home-reared and of family day care chSLldren 

werfe the ihost cooperative on the Marble G^me, not the center children. 

CompQ^tjltiveness is" Valued in American culture and may be unknowingly 
** <• 

stressed in the **-school*' envlroQment of the center to a greater degree 
than previously assumed'. Teachers were often' ov^erheard making comparative 
judgments "about the'^adcompll'shments and characteristics of children. 
No support was alpo found for the related assumption that center 

<> 

children are more peer^rielited than hom^-reared children. No difference 
between the t-l^^ care groups was found in the frequency of children^ 
mentioning peers or the ^number of peers mentioned in response to hypo- 



thetlcal stories about six everyday situations. Contrary to wl)at one 

* * ** 

' . ♦ 

would expect,- the day care children who had be€h in <i|3pGa«e for three 
to five years made fewer mentions of peers than 9ther ^children. We 
fojjnd that home-reared children talked as enthusiastically about their 
experiences with neighborhood children as center children, did about 
tl?eir day care peers. ^ ^ '^^^ 

The observation by Lay^ and Meyer (W?^) that children who entered 
a center as Infants were mare peer oriented than children who entered 
later seems 'contradictojry to the results of the present study. They 
were, however, comparing peer interaction among a group of familiar 
earl5;-entry children with peer interaction of a group of late-entry 
children who had no previous acquaintance with .tSie center children. 
Certainly one' would expect that a higher frequency of into^action would 
be observed .among long standing friends than among newly acquainted 
children. The ihfreqdent mention of neighborhood children, by day care 
children in the present study would suggest that if we observed peer 
Interaction in a neighborhood rather- than center setting, We would 
undoubtedly observe an opposite .pattern to that found by Lay and Meyer. 
The home-reared children in the neighborhood environment would be observed 
to engage in more peer interaction than center children. On the basis of 
both our task measures and our subjective evaluation, we found no evidence 
that center .children were more^peer oriented than home-tf4ared children. 
Contrary to what one might expect^ ,w would guess that there were as raan^^ 
lonely children in center settings -as- in' home setting©. Some center 
children were observed to be unable to interapt freely because of .unusual 
shyness or because of the presenc^^ of , traits judged as undeslrkbie by the 
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Qther^ children. .'^ 

•^/'^ " ' ' . >^ 

There £s perhaps ^nore -concern over the Influence of day care .on 
emotional secirrlty_6han any other aspegt of child development. Some 
fear that separation from the mother, particularly during infancy, will 
result in long-Term emotional security. That is, separation will 
weaken the mother^child attachment. Others fear that the strength of 
substitute attachments to peers and caretaker-will supplant the mother-- 
child attachment. Little evidence to support these fears was found. 
Some differences were detected, however, in the response of children 
to the family day care and center experience. Family day care experience 
was found to be associated with a higher frequency of children with a high 
curiosity profile and with fewer children mentioning parents as responses 
to hypothetical situations, while the eenter and home-reared- children 
were not found to'iiiffer. The family day care children, however, did 
not differ from center pr home children in the frequency of mention of - 
^eers or non- family adults. The results suggest th^j^fot some children, 
^family d4y care experience provides the emotional support and opportunity 
.for' development of less hesitancy about approaching a new situation and"^ 
somewhat less dependence on parents. ' ' ' 

Interestingly, ^children who entered a cente^r situat-it^rv late (three 
to four years of age) were found to be the most parent oriented of all 
groups* Late entry, directly ir\'to a center, may tend to intensify the 
child's attachment to the parentV ^f or a period, that is,^ lead to defensive 



attachment for sbme children. Since late-entry family daj. care children 



^ 

did not^ differ from home-reared children in the number of highly parent- 
oriqnted children (while twice as many late-entry center, children showed 
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^evidence of high parent orientation), the ability of th^ center to 
provide adequate support for some dlder children (those who were at home 
for the first three years) might be questioned. The higher staff-child 
ratios typically provided for older children in centers may not offer ^ 
sufficient opportunity to develop a satisfactory relationship with the 
caretaker for some children. We emphasize some since many children 
appeared to make the transition without evidence of defensive attachment. 
A few months in a family day care home before entering the center or 
perhaps a combination of half-day in -a ^''school" setting and half day^s — 
with a babysitter in the b^ome or with a day c^are mother might .reduce 
these children's need to focus on the parent and lead to a healthy 

, independence . ' - 

It was noted above- thatr^mo.re .j^gh curiosity ^children were found 
amortg family ;day care subjects .thaii^ the other groups^ in part, confirming 
tie common assumption tha6 day care children exhibit less anxiety in a 
new situation and more readily ^eek to contact the new environment than 
do liome-reared children. Home-reared chilSYfeh were, however, not f^und 
to differ from center children in approach behavior or in preferred 
novelty of ^tqys. The findings^ suggest that day care experi;ence per se 
does not lead to increased tendency to approach a novel environment. 
Day care in a family setting may more nearly provide the optimal combin- 
ation of security and novelty to foster curiosity than either the center 
or*,home. 

A corollary to the assumption that maternal separation will lead to 
insecurity and emotional disturbance is the assumption that absence^ of 
maternal support leads to the deyeldpment -of a negative self image. 
During the early years when a child is forming an impression of "self*, 
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one might well expect that the amount and context of feedback— provided 
will mitrkedly, influence the child's perception of his body and his 
abilities. Prescott^and Jones (1971) have expressed some concern that 

s 

the center experience may not provide opportunities for the chi!^ to 
explore his own capabilities independently, A.t the same' time they note 
the po3Sibility that the center teacher mfey not be able to provide the 
positive feedback for small iccomplishments that might lead to a positive 
self-evaluation. With several children all demanding attention it is 
difficult for even the mo&t sensitive teacher to note a small accomplish- 
menjg.or to remember to make a comment about the appearance of the average 
looking as well as the especially attractive -children. Based on both 
articulation of the self -drawings and self-ratings on several dimensions, 
no e\i^dence of a negative influence of day care on self-concept was 
founS;. No care groCip differences were found. There was considerable 
varilS)llity in the self -ratings of the children indicating that not all 
tha^, four year olds were maintaining that they were "best", but the 
distribution of scores was apparently very similar across groups. Partic- 
uiar,% interesting was the absence of a difference between day care and 
hometrrearfed childten J.n their self-ratings of maternal love. Day care 
children gave no indication that they pnerceived their mothers as less 
accepting than did the home-reared children. It could be argued that day 
caxie children responded defensively, but based on muscular and facial 
cues, we found no greater evidence of defensive responding among day care 
than among home children. 

Related to self concept were several tasks assessing sex role pref- 
.e^ence and adoption. Although some evidence was, found that the activities 
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available and approved by teacher may be different from those availa'ble 
to home and family day care children > no evidence was found that boys 
become **femini;2ed" in their activity preferences in the center setting. 
No difference was found among boys in masculinity pf preferred toys or 
in masculinity of occupational preferences. Contrary to what one might 
expect, day care girls were found to be somewhat more stereotyped in 
toy preferences than were home-reared girls* Apparently reinforcement 
by teachers and peers for feminine preferences in the day care setting 
led to increased sex-appropriate toy preference. There was no care 
group difference among either boys or girls in the number of children 
giving occupational choices in response to a question about what they 
want to be when grown up. There was also no difference in the diversity 
of choices offered. TheNabsence x^i a difference among girls was somewhat 
unexpected based on literature dealing with the influence of maternal 
employment on girls* attitude toward working and their aspiration. These 
studies^ however^ were based on much older subjects (cf,, Hoffman, 197A) . 
In the present study, half as ^m^njj gitls (day care and nou-day care) as 
boys mentioned even one occupational choice indicating that sex related 
vocational education was taking place as early as four. Education was 
not related to care group, howeveY, only to sex. 

Two aspects ,of behavior which are frequently .assumed to be promoted 
in the day care center setting are injpulse ^4ontrol and achievement 
motivation. By early exposure to the ^'school model" it is assumed that 
children will learp to respond in a controlled manner, when and how they 
are instructed, and will also develop intejrest as well as capability in 
achievement-oriented tasks, particularly preacademic oi^s. Again contra*ry 



to expectation, family da}' oare children, not children with center 



experience, were found to 
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be more likely to choose delay of gratification 

I 

when given a choice betweim an immediately available small candy and a 
delayed larger candy. Al :hough more girls in day care than at home 
delayed, the care experience effect was primarily among boys, with few' 
center boys choosing to qelay. Years in day care was not found to be 
related to delay behavioi 

Performance on the ^wo motor impulse control tasks was found to be 
unrelated to day care experience except for a trend toward decreased 
impulse control among gp.rls who had been in day care for over two years. 
Apparently neither forrtial preacademic training nor the daily experience 
with waiting until all children are served at lunch, dressed for play, 
reading for a story, etc., in the center setting improved ability to 
control motor responding. 

Some evidence was found indicating that day care children were 
somewhat more realisti^c predictors of their abilities on both a physical 
' and an academic task. This' difference, however, was manifest only on 

the initial trial on each task. The home-reared children quickly adjusted 
.the level of task diffiVulty selected to more realistic levels. That day 
care children tended .to a^lect an easier level of difficulty could be 
interpreted as indicative of a greater fear of failure or as indicative 
o^ more accurate perception of their capabilities. The fact that home 
children modified their selection of task difficulty to more realistjtc 
levels after the first attempt would seem to be more consistent with the . 
latter interpretation. 

In general, the results of the project taken as a whole suggest that 
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the, day care experience does not result in markedly different outcomes 
than the home experience. Some trends were observed, however* Family 
day care experience may tend to foster curiosity and independence, 
while late entry in a center may lead to increased parent orientation, 
perhaps indicative of defensive attachment, among some children. Home- 
rearing may allow girls somewhat more freedom to express interest* in 
opposite sex toys and activities than day care experience, ^^^^Fami^ 
care experience may tend to foster delay of gratification, the ability 
to wait for a more valued reward, but center 'experience may decrease 
that ability among boys. Long-term day care experience' may not result 
in normally found improvement in ability to control rate of motor 
responding among girls (and by implication a reflective manner of 
responding). Day care experience, may however, decrease the tendency 
for children to overestimate their abilities in selecting task difficulty 
on both physical and academic tasks. All of these generalizatio\is are 
couched in subjective language to remind the reader that these results 
reflect differences between groups of children. The conclusion that day 
care "Similarly influences the outOiJme for a^l children is unwarranted. 
Marked variability characterized most of the measures suggesting ' that 
not all children responded the same to similar care experiences and also 
that specific care settings within a categorj^ differed markedly in some 

V 

cases. , ^ 
Directioins for Further Research 



Further research should be focused on day care and ^family charact- 

eristljOS associated with the patterns of development which were found to 

\ 

differf For example, one question that might be explored isVhetherv-^ 
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center size, teacher sensitivity, or center philosophy are related to 
'the degree- of parent orientation among late-entry center children. 
Similarly, the characteristics of family day care mothers and~settings 
associated with enhanced curiosity and independence should be explored, 
Somp attempt to study these questions will be made based on the center 
and day care home data collected as part of the present project, Th^ 
results of those analyses will.be made available in a supplemental 
repo::t. 

Perjia^ the most fruitful direction for further study is tb attempt 
to obtain information about the response of children with different care 
experience in a variety of situations. It is- important, however, that 
the situations be novel for all groups in order to allow for » valid 
comparison of response Of interest would be observation .of children's 
initial emotional response and subsec^uent adjustment to a high stress 
situation, particularly one requiring an operant response to terminate 
the stress condition. It would also be informative to observe the 
children's emotional response and social-interaction during the first 
week of kindergarten and the following year on a monthly basis. The 
kindergarten- setting— teacher , children and room — ^would be new for all 
children. Especially in light of having obtained no evidence *for 
increased peer oj/ientation among day care children, it would be informative 
to focus attention on tIfSe children's ease .of development of peer relations 
and to assess the quality of the peer interaction. In light of evidence^ 
that early experience in at least some center settings (Schwarz, Strickland 
& Krolick, 1972) leads to a poorer cooperation with adults, observation 
of 4:eacher response to children with center, family day care, ^and only 

0.0,*^ 0 8 ■ • , 
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home experience as ^ell as child .response to the teacher would provide 
some feedback as to whether the center setting prepares children for 



the typical public school set.ting* 



V 



It is only as we come to ^a greater understanding of the relation- 
ship between specific characteristics of care settings and-^-behavioral 
outcomes that we will have a basis for decision making as parents, 
center directors, day. care mothers, counsellors, or consultants. We'can 
only make ^assumptions based on indirect evidence or common sense withigut 
more focused study. Ultimately we should be concerned with the inter- 
relationship between child characteristics, family variables, and "the 
characteristics of the care setting in our attempt to understand the 
relationship between care experience and social-emoCional development* 
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APPENDIX A 

CENTER INFORMATION FORM 
AND SUMMARY 



!• Staffing : List by classification and give number of staff in 'each 
classification; do not p\it staff member names but simply 
the number of people fulfilling each type of job. • 



2. Number of Children (total) 

-* # 

Part-time ^ (less than 6 hours daily) 
. Full-time ; (6+ hqurs daily) 

^/ 

3. Ages of Children (Indicate number at each level) 

0- 1 year 

1- 2 years 

2- 3 years , " - 

3- 4 years 

4- 5 years- * ... ' 
5+ years 



4. Racial Composition (Indio^ate number bf each) 

^White 

Black , 

Oriental ' 

1 ■ ■- ■ ■ 

American Indian 

Mexican American • 

Other : \ 



5. What hours is the school open? . a.m. to p.m. 



6. How do you have the children grouped? (age, ability, etc. — what 

criterJLa used) 
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CENTER INFORMATION FORM (Cont'd.) 

* . ' ' ^ ^. 

Give^ approximate percentage of time 4 year olds spend in- each of 
the following: (not Including sleej^ing, snack or lunch time) 

^ % Time * 



Free Play^ , , . IT ^ 

Indoor * : * 

Ou tdo o r ' ' 

Teacher directed play (games, physical skill - 

activities, role playing, etc) 



Lessons, projects; or goalrdlrected learning, 
^ experiences 

Teacher planned-compulsory 
(everyone in her group participates) 
Teacher planned non-compulsory 
(activity made available; children 
choose to participatej^or not) 



Other (please specify) 



TOTAL 100% 



8. How do you handle lunch,* naps, and outdoor play? Does every child 
have to sit down fpr lunch, take' naps, go out for outdoor play; or 
are these decisions made on an individual basis? Why? 



9. Is there anything you consider uniqugi or unusual about this school, 
such as facilities, program, training, or type, of children? 

'f, < 

10. What -do you hppe the children will gej? out of their experiences^ here? 

r 



11. What do you see as your most important job in supervising children? 



12. How do you feel about a' teacher's holding children or hugging them or 
showing affection? ^ 



oo;n2 



^ CENTER INFORIHaTION FORM^ (Cont'd.) 
13/ How do you handle It when a child sticks cios6 and ^demands 'attention? 

14. In general, ht)w Important do you think It Is for children to obey"? 



Why do you feel this way? 



15." Sometimes a child will get angry at his mother or tejafcher^and hit or 
kick her or shout angry things at her. How much of /this sort of thing 
do you think adults ought to allow in a 4 year old child? 



CENTEBJ^'NFORKATION SUMMARY 
(N = 18 centeils'V ftj^equency in parentheses) 



No. of teachers: 



(0) 




(1) 


^2 


(1) 


3 


.(1) 


A 


(0) 


5 


(10) 


6 


(5) 


No 



















> 










XT 'J. 
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\ * 



No. of part-time children?:i-' 

(7) 0-10 
(5) 11-20 
, (6) 2Cl or more . i"- 



No. of full-time childrett^ 



*(2) 10-20 

(3) 20-30 

(3) „ 30-40 

(5) ° 40-50 

(3) 50-60 

(1) 60-70 

(1) 70-80 




No. of centers 'with childreh-under 2 years old v 
(4) * 



No. of children 2-5 years oi^ijointing full- and part-time children 



(0) 


10-20* 




(2) 


20-30 




(4) 


30-40 




(6) 


■40-50 




(1) 


50^60 




(1) 


60-70 




CD 


70-80 




(3) 


Nc response 





ERIC 



No. of children 5 years and over 

(0) 0 
(9) 1-10 * 
(9) 10 or more 



0 0 .SI 4 



t ^ 
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CENTEP INFORMATION SUMMARY (Cont'd.) 



No. of non-caucasian children 

(2) 0 
(11) 1-10 

(2) 10 or more 

(3) No r'^sponse 

* Percent of day spent in indoor freeplay 

• (7) 0-25 
(10) 25-50 
(1) ^50-75 



Percent of day spent in oufdoor freeplav 

(13) 0-25 
(5) 25-50 



Percent of day spent in teacher-directed play 

(15) 0-25 
(3) 25-50 



Percent of day spent in' teacher-planned coiiipulsory lessons 

(17) 0-25 
(1) 25-50 



Percent of day spent in teacher-planned nop-compulsory lessons 

(16) 0-25 
(2) 25-50 



Degree of structure 

(1) Whole day is planned 

(5) Lunch, naps, and all a*.m. activities planned; or 1^ a.m. anci 

' .* one or more hours of -p.m. are planned; i.e. very little free play 
- (12) ' Lunch, naps^ and' about 1^^ hours planned. Rest of day free play 
• /O) Lunch, naps, and 15-30 minutes planned. Rest of day free play 
(0) Only lunch and naps planned. Rest cf day is .free play 



0 0.^1.5 
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CENTER INFORMATION SUMMARY (Cont'd.) 



Time outdoors 

' <0) Nearly all day 

(10) Several hours ' 

, (5) About 1 hoirr \ ' » 

(3)* Less than 1 hour"^^ 

,. V . / 

Grouping 

(1) 5 No gr6uping 

(5) Strict age grouping 
(10) Grouped on basis of age, motor development, social and academic 
. skills 

(2) Are grouped, but not by above criteria 



Group vs Individual ' 

(17) Group lunch 

(i) Individual lunch' 

(15) Group nap 

(3) Individual nap 

(10) Group outdoor play 

(3) Indoor outdoor play 
(5) Both 

(4) Group teacl)|ng' 

(A) Tn^iviJual teaching 

(10) Both 



Affection 

(0) Forces affection on children or thinks this is main activity of day 
(15) Natural expression of affection when appropriate 

(3) Shows some reservation about showing affection 

Reaction to dependent children 

(1) Punishes, ignores, or does not take dependent children 
(A). 4II0WS dependence for only a short while 

(12) Allows dependence, but Encourages child to develop independence 
at own pace 

(0) Allows or enjoys ^i^pendence: no attempt made to foster independence 



i 
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CENTER INFORMATION SUMMARY (Cont'd.) ^ 



Attitude toward obedience 



(8) Good discipline and teaching children to obey is a primary goal 

(9) Considers , discipline and obedience to be moderately important; 

expresses some feeling that ^complete obedience is not always 
necessary 

(1) Little importar.'^e is placed ovt obedience and discipline 



Reasoning 

(10) High reasoning; reasons given automatically 
(7) Medium reasoning; reasons 2"*^en for new rules or if child asks why 
(1) Low reasoning; no reasons given, even if child asks, except in 
♦unusual circumstances ^ 



Res^r^ctiveness 

(4) Highly restrictive 
(10) Medium restrictiveness 
(4) Low testrictiveness 



Permission of aggression toward adults 

(0) Never encountered this problem 

(1) Allows even extremely aggressive behavior 

(12) Allows "appropriate expression of anger" but punishes physical 
aggression or tantrijm behavior 
(5) Allows almost no expression of aggression toward adults 



Special points about the center 

(2) No special points 

(6) Special facilities 

(11) Special philosophy or program ideas 

(7) Special children or families 
(1) Special training 

(0) "I just always get along well with ^children" 



Teachers ' role 



(0) Mother' substitute; teacher stresses mainly affection, emotional 
support, and home-like atmosphere 
(12) Teacher: stresses mainly pre-&chool activities and preparation for 
kindergarten and primary grades through training of academic 
skills and skills such as following directions and working well ^ 
in a group 

(14) Friend: Teacher stresses primarily a desire that child develop self 
esteem, is happy at day care, has plenty of things^ to do 
(0) Babysitter: xeacher stresses mainly discipline and safety of the group 



APPENDIX B 

DAY CARE HOME INFORMATION INTERVIBV» FORM 
' AND SUMMARY 



1/ Number of Children 



Part-time 
Full-time 
Own 



2. Racial Composition 



White 
Black 
Oriental 
Mex i c an/- Am e r i c 
Other , 



FDC 




FDC 



OWN 



0 - 1 yr, 

1 - 2 ^ 

2- 3 

3- 4 

4- 5 

5- 6 



OWN 



Do you attempt to group or pair the children in any special way for 
* ""play or^Qther" artivities? If so, on what basis? 



4\ Wha-t^Woyld be- a typical day's activities for/ you and for yS (make 
timeta^l^) . . 



4a. Do you have field trips? If so, where; how often; who goes? 
Circle one: YES NO* 
Circle one: OFTEN' (monthly) OCCASIONALLY ^RARELY ^ NEVER 
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DAY 'CARE HOME INFORMATION INTERVIEW FORM (Con't.) 

5, About how much time does X spend each day in undirected free play ? 

Indoor W S 

Outdoor W S 



6. Do you have any organized play p<Ziods for the child/children? 

I'm thinking of things such as g^es, physical skill-building activities, 
role-playing, etc. Things that you organize and direct for the children. 

if 

Circle one: YES NO ' Time/day with X in directed play 



Examples: ^ Circle one: GROUP • INDIVIDUAL 



7. Do you have any special learning times with the child/children. This 
would include things such as lessons^ projects, or other goal-directed 
experiences. 

Circle one: YES NO Time/day with X in learning times 



Examples: Circle one: GROUP INDIVIDUAL 



8. How do you handle lunch, naps, and outdoor play? Do al!I the* children 

have to sit down for lunch whether hungry cr not, take naps, go outside, 

etc.; OR are these decisions made on an individual basis. 

Circle one: GROUP BASIS INDIVIDUAL BASIS 

Examples: , • , 



9. Is there anything you consider unique or special about your day care 
home — such as facilities, program, your ideas or training, or the type 
of children? 

Circle one: YES NO 

What P 



ERIC 
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DAY CARE HOME INFORMATION INTERVIEW FORM (Con't.) 



10. What do you hope the children will get out of their experiences here? 
What about for X, specifically? 



11 ♦ What do you see as your most important job in supervising children? 



Circle one or more: CONTROL 

KEEP SAFE 



PROMOTE PHYSICAL GROWTH 

PROMOTE INTELLECTUAL GROWTH 

IMPART SOCIAL SKILLS 

PROVIDE SECURE, LOVING ENVIRONMENT 

OTHER (specify) 



12. How do you feel about a day care mother's, holding children or hugging 
them or in other ways showing physical affection? 

Circle one: APPROVE DISAPPROVE 

Reasons: ^ 



13. How do you handle it when a child sticks close and demands attention? 
Circle one: REINFORCE PUNISH IGNORE DISCOURAGE 
Examples : 

- » 

14. In general, how important do you think it is for a child to obey? 



Do^you think a child should be given a reason for why he can or can't 
do* something or should be obey' just because you say so? * » 

Circle one: HI REASONING MED REASONING LO REASONING 



What kinds of rules do you have about what X can and can't do? 

/ 

Circle one: HI RESTRICTIVE MED RESTRICTIVE LO RESTRICTIVE 



.0 0 2 0 
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DAY CARE HOME INFORMATION INTERVIEW FORM (Con't.)i 



15.. Sometimes a child will get angry at his mother, or teacher or day 

care mother and hit or kick or call her names. How much of this kind 
of thing do you allow? 



Circle one: 
How handle: 



ALLOW 



DO NOT ALLOW 



16. How about when X is playing with other children and gets into an 
argument or a fight; how do you handle this situation? . 



L 



Circle one: 



How handle, if intervene? 



IGNORE, LET WORK OUT SELVES 
INTERVENE IMMEDIATELY 

INTERVENE IF GETS DANGEROUS OR fiOES ON TOO LONG 



17. Some mothers think that there are scpe activities and toyj3 that should 
be just for girls and some just for ^poys* Other mothers don't think 
it makes any difference what a child plays with or does. What do you 
think? What about for X? 

Circle one: HI DIFFERENCE MED DIFFERENCE LO DIFFERENci9 ^ 



18. Some day care mothers really enjoy working with kids and wouldn't ^ 
— want to ever give up having kids around. Others wonder if Its really 
w^rth all the hassle and wouldn't do it if they didn't feel they had 
ten ' Do you enjoy being a family day care mother or do you sometiin€j| 
have second thoughts? 

'^ f 

circle one: HI ENJOY MED ENJOY LO ENJOY 



fl 



^ ,* o .» J 

t/ \} zi 
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DAY CARE HOME INFORMATION SUMMARY 
(i^requency in parentheses) 



No. of part-time children (N = 68) 

(17) 0 

(18) 1 
(12) 2 

(8) 3 

(6) A 

(5) 5 

(1) 6 

(1) 7 



No. of full-time children (N = 68) 

(1) 0 

(10) 1 

(16) 2 

(13) 3 

, (8) 4 

(7) 5 X 

(8) 6 

(5) 7 or more 



No. of own children (N = 68) 

(lA) 0 

(11) 1 

(23) 2 

(9) 3 

, (7) A 

> t(A) 5 or more 



No. of homes with non-caucasian children (N = 68) 
(15) • 

No. of homes with children under 2 years old (part-time and full-time; N = ftS) 
. (28) 

No. of children 2-5 years old (part-time and full-time;* N = 68) 

(5) 1 

(15) 2 

(19> 3 

(lA) A 

(5) 5 

(6) 6 

(A) 7 or more 0 0 3 2 



\ 



1 
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DAY CARE HOME INFORMATION SUMMARY (Cont'd.) 
No. of children 5 years and over (part-time and full-timer N = 68) ^ 

(5) 0 ^ ^ ' 

_ (9) 1 , ^ . ^ 

(17) 2 

(13) 3 

(24) 4 or more ' 



Degree of structure (N « 68) / ^ 

(0) VThole day is planned; almost no time allowed, for free play 
(8) Lunch, naps, and all a.m. activities planned; or about 1^ a-.m. 

and 1 hour in p.m. planned ; ;i. e. not much time for free play^ 
(23) Lunch, naps , and about 14 hours of planned activities ; rest is 

free play 

(26) Lunch, naps, and 15-30 minutes of planned activities; rest free 
play 

(11) Lunch, and naps are only planned activities. Almost all day is 
free play 



Field trips (N =» 68) - ^ * 

(35) Field trips taken once a week or more 'i 

(13) Field trips are^taken about once a month 

(9) There are several field trips a year s 
(0) Field trips are. taken only about once a year 
(11) There are no field trips * t . ' 

(14) Field trips are special trips, e.g. fire station, beach, lake, 
J zoo, etc. * 

(15) Field trips are routine trips, e.g. grocery store, neighbor's 

house, etc. 
(28) Both 

(11) There are no field trips*. Children never leave the FDC home 



Time qjatdoors (N = 67) 

(17) Children go outdoors every day regardless of weather 

(36) Children .go out when weather is not too bad 

(14) Children go out only in summer or when weather is very good 



Time outdoors in good weather (N = 66) 

(27) Outdoors almost all day; may even eat and sleep outdoors 
(37) Outdoors for several hours 
(2) Outdoors verv little or not at all 
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DAY CARE HOME IIIFaRMATION SUMMARY (Cont'd.) 



Teaching method (N = 67) 

(21) FDC mother answers questions etc., but plac(BS no emphasis on 

pre-academic learning 
(21) FDC mother values pre-academic learning but tries to teach the 

children in an informal way as a parent would 
(21) FDC mother has a structured learning- time 
^ (A) FDC mother is not concerned at. all with teaching the children; 

even in an informal way 



Group v^ individual orientation (N = 68) 



(54 
(12 
(2 

(46 
(21 
(1 

(21 
(32 
(15 

(41 
(6 

(20 

(22 
(16 
(19 
(10 



Group lunch 
Individual lunch 
Both 

Group nap 
Individual nap 
Both 



(N = 68) 



Group outdoor play 
Individual outdoor play 
Both 



(N = 68) 



Children play all together; no grouping (N « 67) 

Children grouped according to age, sex, ability, or some other 

basis 
Both 



Teaching directed to' group as a whole 
Teaching directed to individuals 
Both 

There is no teaching done 



(N = 67) 



Affect.ion (N = 66) 



(4) 

(51) 
(10) 



(1) 



FDC mother forces affection on the children; seems to think this 

is the main activity of the day 
FDC mother expresses affection naturally when appropriate 
FDC mother shows affection onlv to babies or only in certain 

circumstances as when a child is hurt or sick. ^Mother has 

reservations about FDC mothers showing affection openly to 

FDC children 

FDC mother almost never shows affection to FDC children; has 
definite opinion against showing affection, e.g. is afraid 
she will replace the mother ^ 



t 



DAY CARE HOME INFORMATION SUMMA^IY (Cont'd.)' 



Dependent children (N = 66) . ' * 

(10) FDC mother punishes, ignores or does not take dependent children 

(11) ^ FDC mother allows dependence for a short while, then forces 

child to ^lay independently 
(36) FDC mother allows dependence while encouraging independence; but 
allows child to develop independence at his own pace 
(9) FDC mother allows dependent behavior and makes no attempt to 
foster more independent behavior in the child 

Obedience (N = 66) 

(33) FDC mother considers obedience to be very important and considers 

self to be a strict disciplinarian 
(25) FDC mother considers obedience and discipline to^ be moderately 

important but allows children to "get away with" some 

disobedience 

(8) FDC mother places little importance on obedience or discipline 
except in order to prevent serious injury 

Reasoning (N = 66) 

(29) High reasoning; reasons given automatically 

(31) Medium reasoning; reasons given for new rules or ^if a child asks why 

(6) Low reasoning; reasons seldom given, even if child *asks why, except 

in unusual cases ^ 

I 

Restrictiveness (N = 66) * 

(11) .FDC mother is highly restrictive 

(43) FDC mother shows medium restrictiveness 

(12) FDC mother shows low restrictiveness ' » - 

Permission of aggression towards adults (N = 66) 

(7) FDC mother has never encountered this ^problem 

(5) FDC mother allows even extremely aggressive behavior toward adults . 
(25) FDC mother allows only verbal aggression tpward adults 
(29) FDC mother allows almost no aggressive behavior toward adults 

Aggression among children (N = 66) 

\ (24) FDC mother intervenes immediately at any sign of aggression / 
(15) FDC mother intervenes after a few moments of aggression 
(27) FDC mother tries/to ignore aggression and let children settle the 

dispute for tnemselves; intervenes only if situation is dangerous 

or children are extremely upset ^ 
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DAY CARE HOME INFORMATION SUMMARY (Cont'd.)' ^ 

% ; ' • 

FD.G mother's; reactjion td aggressive child (N = 66) 

(31) Aggressor is punished, e.g. spanked, make to sit on a cfeair,', 
sent to isolation, and/or made to apologize to other child 
(23) Aggressor is talked. to or lectured. This may be in conjunction' 
with separating fighting children or taking away object beJlng 
fought over, but emphasis is on explaining that the aggressive 
* * child's beh^ylor was wron*g ^ 
(12)' Aggressor is not punished. Ft)C mother may tell fighting children 
. to "knock it off", may remove object being fought over, may 
. separate children or try to' distract one or both of them; but 
there is no discussion of the aggressor's having done anything 
wrong 

Sex-typing (N = 66) V 

t (8) High difference, FDC mother thinks that opome toys and activities 
are only for girls and others are only for boys 
(22) Medium diff erence 

(36) Low difference. FDC mother does not care if children play "cross 
sex" activities or tovs ... 



Enjoyment of job (N => 66) • ^ 

(46) FDC mother enjoys her job very much 

(18) FDC mother enjoys her job moderately 
(2) FDC mother does not enjoy her job very r»uch and does it mainly/ 

only for the extra money or so that her own children will have 
someone to play with ♦ 



Organized activities (multiple response) 

(2) No organized activities 
(55) Simple arts and crafts, e.g., coloring 

(25) Elaborate arts and crafts, e.g., messy and involved activities 

including cooking' 
(8) Exercises and/or calesthenics 
(6) Dancing 

(26) Group physical games: e.g., catch, frisbee, tag, hide and ^eek 
(17) Music 

(23) Group table games, e.g., cards, bingo. Candy Land, Lotto 
.(37) Being read to 

(33) Organized work on colors, number, writing and other pre-academic 
skills . . . 
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DAY CARE HOME INFORMATION SUMMARY (ContM.) 

Special points about day care home (multiple response) 

(23) No special points 
(5) Special facilities 

(24) ^ Special philosophy or program ideas 
(9) Special children or families 

*(5) Special training 

(9) '*I just always get along with. children'* • 



FDC mother *s role (multiple response) 



(37) Substitute mother 
(11) teacher 
(28) Frierid or aunt 
' (5)' Babysitter 



* 0 



0 0 3.27 
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'^APPENDIX C 
CENTER RATING FORM 



Choice of Activities (Inci;Lvi<luality vs. Group Conformity) 
a. Large Motor Activities'^^- 



ch6ice 1— -childf^ given complete freedom of choice on 

;a:cg£vities at almost all times 

2 ' 

3 — ichoice given at certain times and among certain 
4ctl|ities 

no choice 5— -childreji^iven no^choice*^of activities or 

timee^i^b^5l?9^^''^^^l^ch activity to do when; 'all 
pI^ildreg>^x}3ected~to follow the teacher-made 

'choice^fel; - 



b. Program Activities or^Proj^ts 



choice 1 — childjp^^;l3f^5n freedom of choice of any 

ac'tlvfit5@5pos*slble at center at 'almost all times 



2 — child«pfn given freedom of choice of any 
activfty possible at center when/if thfey can 
f ine -an "aJJult to help prepare (paints, glue, 
etc.) and/or supervise (carpentry , cooking , 
dangerous activities) 

3 — children given freedom of choice of any activity 
possible at cpnter at certain times (free play 
times) 

^ 4' — choice at certain times from limited set of 
activities 

no choice 5 — children given no choice of activities; told 

which activity to do when. All children expected 
to follow teacher-made choice 



0 0 3 2 8 
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CENTER RATING FORM (Cont'd.) 



II. Individual ^Attention (Individual vs. Group) 

(Do not count attention involving discipline) 



individual 



group 



1 — teacher attention focused on individual children's 
activities and schedules; few group activities or 
scheduled routines; children play and worK^on own 
schedule and at own level 



2— 



3 — activities and schedules often set , up .for groups 
but teacher conscious oi- children as individuals; • 
expectations of pPtformance and teacher reinforce- 
ment geared to individual needs and abilities 

5 — entire focus of teacher attention is c5n the group; 
group confotTDity and group, membership highly 
valued 



III. Direction of Teacher - Child Interaction (Encouraging vs. Restrictive) 



encouragement 



restriction ^ 



1 — interacts primarily to encourage' and help in 

children's a^tivities;^ rarely interacts to control 
^ or restrict l5ehavior 

2~ 

3 — moderate level of both encouragement and restriction 
V no clear pattern either wdy 

5 — interacts primarily to control and restrict 
undesirable behaviors 



IV. Tempo of Activities and Routine (Rushed vs. Lethargic) 



rushed 



lethargic 



1 — rushed, hurried, giving impression of chaos 

2 — fast pace, but not rushed atmosphere 

3 — moderate tempo 

4 — slow, easy going, relaxed 

5 — lethargic 



u 0 3 2 0 
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CENTER RATING FORM (ContM..) 



V. Richness of Environment (Overwhelming vs. Non-stimulating) 

overwhelming^ 1 — great diversity of activities and equipment; 
^ -chaotic atmosphere (no routine or restrictions on 

^ — -timing of activities); some activities beyond age 
level; 'so iffkny children in one area doing so many 
different things, many children overwhelmed 

2 — stimulating learning environment for 4 year olds 

3 — adequate/average environment but limited in 
provision of new experiences or chiillenges 

4 — inadequate activities and equipment to interest 
children for more than short periods each day 

non-stimulating 5 — environt^ent and routine oversimplified to mono- 
tonous ^ boring point; few play materials or equip- 
, ment; sterile 



VI. Rule Enforcement (Reasonable, democratic vs. arbitrary, autocratic 

authority) 



reasoning 



1 — explanations given to children for rules and 
restrictions; rules limited to those for which 
easily defended reasons can be given; rules 
> situationally interpreted; rules made primarily 
for children's safety and welfare 



arbitrary 
authority 



3 — explanations given when obvious or convenient j * 
but some rules must he obeyed just because adult 
says* so , ^ 

\ 

5 — no explanations given for ^les; children expected 
to obey just because adult says they must; rules 
often for adult convenience^- rather than children's 
welfare; circumstances rai^^ly taken into account 
in application of rules* ^ 



VII. Restrictiveness of Rules (Freedom vs» Restriction) 

freedom 1— few restrictions on children's behavior; children 

often out of adult vidtw; freedom borders on neglect 



ERLC 



1^ 



!J 0 3 3 0 
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CENTER RATMG FORM (Cont'd.) 
VII. Restrlctlveness of Rules (ContVd.) 



restriction 



2 — few restrictions; children rarely out of adult 
view, but qhildren not under continuous adult 
control 

3— moderate number' of rules; children not given free 
rein but spontaneity and individuality fostered 
within the defined limits * 

4 — many rules and restrictions placed on children's 
behavior; rules limit children's spontaneity, 
curiosity and individuality 

5 — many rules and restrictions placed on children's 
behavior; restrictions well beyond those needed 
for children's safety or for smooth operation of 
center; children under coirstant adult control 



VIII. Expression of Emotions (Expression vs ^Control) 

Can rate emotions separately^ when necessary 
I 

a. Children 

expression 1 — anger, dependency, affection, aggression,*.^ 
exuberance, etc. openly expressed 



3 — occasional, moderate-intensity displays of 
emotions shown 



control 5 — anger, dependency, affection, aggression, 

exuberance, etc. rarely expressed 



b. 'Adults 



expression 1 — anger, affections, aggression, exuberance, etc. 
openly expressed 

3 — occasional, moderate-intensity displays of 
emotions shown 

4„ 

control 5— -anger, affection, aggression, exuberance, etc. 
rarely expressed 

0 0 3.;)!- 



CENTER RATING FORM (Cont'd.) 
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Space (Crowded vs. Spacious) 
a. Indoor -l — spacious 

2— 

3 — average 
5 — crowded * 



b. Outdoor 



4 



1 — spacioui- 

I 

2— . 

3— average 
4~ 

5; — crowded 



Space and Equipment (Flexible vs. Inflexible) 
a. Indoor 



b. Outdoor 



1 — flexible; each space used in many ways; ^toachers 
and children use space in any way want to 
facilitate an activity 

3 — moderate flexibility 

. ' : . " 

5~inf lexible; each space has desigtlated use; 

children and teachers constrained in how can use 
..space ^ ? 

s 

1 — flexible; space and equipment used in many ways; 
space arrangements allows for any kind of activity 



3 — moderate flexibility 



4„ 



5 — inflexible;,^ each area and piece of equipment has 
designated' use; children and teachers constrained 
in kinds of activities can pursue 
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XI. Spac(B and Equipment (Expansive vs. Restrictive) 

* Indoor 1 — expansive; almost all space and equipment is 

arranged to encourage expansive, unrestricted 
movement and use Of materials. There is a lot 
of open space ' 

2— 

3~ ' ■ ' 

4~ 

5 — restrictive; amost no available indoor space or 
equipment which is arranged to allow unrestricted 
^ ' movement or use of materials; little open space; 

space arranged only for quiet table work, etc. 



XII. ^ivironment 



XIII. Child ResDopse 



1 — overwhelming or chaotic 
2 ~s t imu la't ing 

3 — adeqtjiife ** 

4— some variation, but less thail adequate 

5 — dull, non-varying 



1 — children exceptionally involved and genuinely 
interested 

2 — children involved and interested 

3 — children moderately involved and* interested in 
program; program interesting for some of children 

4 — children reluctant to participate, generally 
disinterested 

5 — children refuse to participate or participate 
half-heartedly; are clearly disinterested (bored, 
restless, hyperactive or lethargic) ^ 
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CENTER RATING FORM (Cont'd.) 



Xlir. Child Response (Cont'd.) 

1 — relaxed, \spontaneous , curious 
2" 



XIV. Sensitivity 



3 — moderate in tenseness, spontaneity, and curiosity 
5 — tense, inhibited, uninterested in new things 



1 — environment (teachers , discipline , program) 

structured to make every child feel as if he is 
special, as good as any other child, learning 
and accomplishing many things; promotes individual's 
self esteem 



3 — environment is structured so that there are 

several children ^who feel as if they are trouble 
'makers, slow learners; that they don't perform or' 
behave as well as other children 

4„ 

5 — environment (teachers, discipline, program) struct- 
ured to make many children feel that they are "bad" 
or "problems"; that th.ey don*t perform or behave 
as well as they sb^^uld; environment definitely 
undermines self esteem of many children 



Er|c , 
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. APPENDIX D 
CHILD BEHAVIOR RATING FORM 

» » 

We would like you to rate each child's behavior in each of the 
following six categories. 

I Cooperation IV Aggression/Assertiveness 

II Achievement V Social Orientation 

I II Cur iosi ty * VI In dependence 

Base your ratings as much as possible on your actual observations 
of the child's behavior, not on remarks made by parents or staff 
members . 

As a guide to vour rating, each item presents a situation followed 
by descriptions of -tehavior that /are high and low on a characteristic. 
A sample item for Shyness is presented below. 

Shyness ^ 
When child is introduced to a new child: 

1-rChild is extremely shy. He does not approach or speak to 

the new child, even after several exposures in a secure 

setting 

2~ 

3~ 
4~ 

5 — Child readily approaches new child and engages him in 
conversation and play. 

The number^s 1-5 are to be used in making your ratings. The descrip-- 
tions presented beside numbers 1 and 5 are intended to be extremes on a 
continium of cooperative behavior, curiosfty, aggression, etc., in 
particular situations. If the description 8iven^||^ or 5 fits the child, 
record the appropriate number on the answer sheet .if the child's 
behavior is close to, but not as frequent or extreme as that described 
choose the next number. If the child's behavior seems to fall halfway ' 
between the two descriptions provided, select and record the middle 
number (3) . ^ • * : 

Rate on the basis of the child's typical response as you know it. 
Keep in mind that specific examples are presented in the description only 
to make- them clear. The child need not display the exact behavior given 
as examples. For example, a "secure setting" for the child may^be his 
bedroom, or his grandmother's home* as well as his own home wi^ Mother 
preisentt Avoid taking examples literally. 

0 

There are from 3 to 7 items, each presenting a different situation, 
for each of the six behavior categories. Avoid labelling the child as, 
- for example, cooperative or uncooperative, before reading the situation 
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CHILD BEHAVIOR RATING FORM (Cont'd.) 

described In each Item under the Cooperative heading. The situation 
changes from item to item. Since a child might behave quite differently 
in two different settings, it is necessary that you rate the child on 
the behavior category in terms of how he would behave in tfee particular 
situation presented in each item. 

Be sure to read both the description after 1 and after 5 on each 
item before making vour rating. None of the descriptions is the *'good" 
or "right" way for a child to behave. Just pick the number that best 
describes each child's behavior. 

Record your rating for each item on the separate answer 'sheet. 

If you have any questions, please ask before you do the ratings. 

The ratings take approximately 15 to 35 minutes,^ depending on the 
number of children you are rating. 



erJc ' ^;0.,*i:;6 
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CHILD BEHAVIOR RATING FORM (Cont'd.) 

i' 

I . Cooperation 

A. When asked to help with chores or clean up after himself: 

1 — child nearly always cooperates cheerfully 
2" 

3~ ' 

5 — child almost never cooperates, even when threatened or 
punished 



B. When child wants a share of something controlled by another child 
(e.g., playdough, crayons, food, marbles, etc.): 

1 — child nearly always asks nicely if he may have some of the 
desired object, and if refused, plays with something else 

2~ 
3— 
* ^~ 

5 — child. nearly always tries to take object by force. (Disregard 
whether or 'not child is successful. What is important is 
whether ctftld at tempts to take desired object) 

C. When child has something ' that another child wants (e.g., playdough,* 
crayons, food, marbles, etc.): - ^ \ ) 



1 — child sometimes volunteers to share with other children even 
without being asked; he nearly always shares willingly and 
fairly when asked by another child : , ' 

2„ • ' • ^ 

3~ 

5 — child will only share if another child forcibly takes some, of 
the desired object, or an adult makes him^ share 

D. When child is in a situation which requires taking turns: 

1 — chilS cooperatively takes turns 
2- 

3— • 

4— - 

5 — child keeps other children from having their tunvs (e.g., may 
just hold onto ball, etc.) 
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CHILD BEHAVIOR RATING FORM (Cont'd.) 
Cooperation, (Cont'd.) . 

E. When child^is engaged in*a game requiring cooperative play (e.g., 
London Brlages , puppet show, dramatic play In which different 
children play different characters — playing house or store, etc.): 

1 — the activity Is usually successful because the child shifts, 
easily between leading and following as the situation demands. 
He accepts the Ideas of his playmates and follows the rules of 
the game. .Also, other children are usually willing to 
cooperate \5lth this child. 




4~ 

5 — the activity never lasts very long because ^chlld quarrels and 
argues. He resists the ideas of other children and can seldom 
play cooperatively. 



Achievement 

F.' When child is engaged in an activity: 

1 — child is nearly always "very persistant in tasks he starts. 
He will work on a task fjor long periods of time despite the 
dl'fficulty of the task or the presence of distractions. 




4„ 

5 — child's interest nearly always dwindles readily. He flits 
from one task to another, seldom finishing any^^task. 



When child has an opportunity to participate in an activity which 
emphasizes individual ^performance or achievement (e.g., working a 
puzzle, making something, drawing, painting, carpentry, crafts, 
or playing a game in. which there is a winner) : 

" ^ \ ' 

1 — child is nearly always enthusiastic about \activities which 
give him a chance to accomplish something or perform well. 

5 — child is nearly always reluctant to become involved in activities 
which emphasize individual performance or achievement. 
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II, Achievement (Cont'd.) 

H. When child is participating in an activity which emphasizes 
individual performance or achievement: , 

i 

1 — child nearly always tries to do his very best., 
2^ 

4„ 

5 — child almost never is concerned witH doing his very best. 



I. When the child has completed something (e.g., drawn a picture, 
worked a puzzle, 'played a game*, etc.): 

1 — child nearly always seems to find intrinsic satisfaction in 
his performance. He almost never seeks attention or praise 
for his work .and shows no need to criticize the work of others 
to make his own look better. 

2— 

3„ . 
4~ 

5 — child almost never seems to find intrinsic satisfaction in 
his performance. Child nearly always. seeks attention and/or 
praise for hi? work and may even criticize the work of others 
to make his own look better • \ ^ 



J. When the child has completed something (e.g., drawn a picture, 
worked a puzzle, played a game, etc.): 

1 — child is nearly always satisfied with his performance. He 
may show his satisfaction by praising or displaying his work 
or by showing pride in his performance in oiher ways. 

3~ 
4— 

^ 5 — child^ is almost never satisfied with his performance. He may. 
show his dissatisfaction by destroying his work, crying .or 
whining, looking upset. 

K. In free play: 

1 — child usually spends nearly all of his time doing quiet, think- 
• ing" activities such as reading, writing on paper or chalkboard, 
working puzzles, or trying to write words, letters, or numbers, . 
or playing "lotto" or "Go to the Head of the Class" or children's 
card games, etc* 

2— 
3~ 
4~ 

5 — child almost never spends much time doing quiet, "thinking" 
kinds of activities* 

0 0 3 ;^ 9 
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II. Achievement (Cont'd.) " - ' 

L. In a free play situation: ' * ' ' 

1 — child usually spends alrjost all of his time In activities 
which require physical skill (such as throwing b^lls, bean 
bags, rings, or darts at targets, jumping with pogo sticks 
or jump ropes or walking with stilts, roJJ^er skating, having 
V running or climbing races, playing with balls and bats, etc.). 

3" 

.4" ' ^ ' 

5 — child amost never chooses physical-skill kinds of activities. 



III. Curiosity 

M. When available: 



1 — child Is almost always eager to try new things. 
5 — child almost always avoids new things. 




N.^Wnen child Is faced with unfamiliar objects or situations! 



1 — child Is keenly curious. He asks many questions about things* 
to gain Information, not merely to get attention. 

2~ 
3" 

4„ . • 

5 — child almost never asks questions to gain Information. He 
seems either to not care or Is too shy to ask. 

When child Is In a new, complex environment (e^g., a house he's 
^never seen, or a pl^ce he's never been — falrj circus, store, etc.): 

iVchlld almost always approaches the new environment and 

carefully explores many aspects of It. 
2" ^ ' . 

3" ^ 

5 — child almost never approaches the new environment or carefully * 
explores It. He almost always seems te be overwhe|,med or* 
upset by new situations. * ' 
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CHILD BEHAVIOR RATING FORM (Cont'd.) * ' ^ 



IV . Aggress ion/ Assertiveness / 

P.^ When child is in a social situation in which no one h^s especially 
provoked or mistreated him: 

1— child often physically hurts others. He pulls hair, pushes 
down another child, kicks, pinches, ^trites, 'or hits others. 

2- T . 
.3". - ... 

5 — child almost never physically hurts others on purpose. 



Q. When child is in a situation in which no one has especially 
• provoked or mistreated him: 

1 — child is often mean to other children in a non-physical way. 

He often says mean things, "tattletales" , teases, ta)eis or 

destroys other children's property, etc. 

2~ 

3~ ' 
4— 

*5 — child is almost never mean to other chil4ren in a non-physical 
way. He almost never says mean things, "tattletales'', teases, 
takes or destroys other children's property, etc' 



R. In a social situation: 

1 — child is bossy. He nearly always tries "^to dominate and direct 
other children. . , . 

t: \ 

5 — child almost never attempts to be a leader; he eithef follows 
(does what other children want) or ignores other children. , 

^. In any situation where an adult h^s authority over the child: 

1 — child often expressed open defiance in some way. He may hit 
the adult or be verbally aggressive (e.g., **I don't like you" 
or, "I'm not going to do w^at you say.") He may reject the* 
adult's idea^ and suggestions, and/or actively tfefy rules and 
regulations. • • 

2— . . • • - 

3— • 
4- 

5. — child almost tiever expresses open defiance. He almost always 
responds with immediate and williftg compliance to adult's 
direction and almost never breaks rules and regulations, r 
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IV. Aggression/As sertiveness (Cont'd.) 

T. When another child intrudes on or attacks' this chjld (e.g., 

destroys work, hits, takes toy or other property, insults, etc.): 

1 — child nearly always struggles with attacking child until he 
"wins*' (i.e., until attacking child retreats, attacking child 
returns property, attacking child apologizes, etc.) 

: t: ■ ■ ■ C 

V 4— 

5 — child almost never attempts to defend himself when attacked, 
^ even if there is an adult or other child who could help him'. 

V. Social Orientation ^ 

,U. In a social situation with ^children the ^ame age or near this 
child's age (e.g., play group, when neighborhood or apartment 
building children play together, Sunday school group, playground 
children) : - 

s 1 — child has lots of friends. Many other children seek this 

child out as a playmate. 
' . 2— " ^ • ' ^ 

3~ . • 

5 — child has few or no friends. Even if child tries to play with 
otheiNehl^dren, they usually ignore or reject him. 

k . * 

V. When child is around teenagers or adults other than the parents: 

1 — tbey almost always are fond of this child and like to have 
him arob^d . 

2~ 

3— . 

5 — they usually consider him to be' a nuisance and are glad v/hen 
he leaves. 

i - . ' 

M{ After child has been playing with other children: 

1 — child often imitates something he has seen ^or heard from his 
playmates. (For-example , he may use new words or facial 
expressions that he learned from the other children, or copy 
the way a iplaymate runs or walks, or have a favorite activity 
just' because it is his playmate's favorite too). 

2~ 

3- ' ^ 

"4— 

^ 5-»-child almost never imitates anything he has seen or heard from 

his playmates. 

0 0 a 4 2 
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Social Orientation (Cont'd.) 

X. After child has been around teenagers or adults (other than 
parents): 

1 — child often imitates something that he has seen or heard 
from the adults. 

2— 
3~ 

* k~ • . ' 
5 — child almost never imitates anything he has seen or heard 
from the adults. 



Y. In a situation where both adults and children are present: 

1 — child primarily seeks, and seems happiest with the friendship 
and approval of other children. 

2~ 

3~ 
4„ 

5 — child primarily seeks, and seems happiest with the friendship 
and approval of adults * 



Z. In general: 

1 — there are several teenagers and/or adults beside his parents 
whom the child is obviously fond of. The child seeks to be 
with these adults, not necessarily instead of, but often in 
« addition to desiring to be with his parents. 

2~ 

3— 
4„ 

5 — child is not very fond of any adults other than his parents. 



Independence 

AA. When child must be separated from the mother (e.g., at babysitter's 
day care, Sunday school, nursery school, etc.)- 

1 — child almost always cheerfully says goodbye to Mother or 
ignores her departure, and immediately becomes involved in 

. the available activities. 

2- - 
3~ 
4— 

5 — child almost always clings and strongly resists separation. He 
cries or calls for Mother several times through the period of 
separation, and is only really comforted when Mother returns. 
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VI. Independence (Cont'd.) 

BB. When child is slightly hurt (e.g., Calls down or bumps something, 
♦but is not seriously hurt) or has a small accident (e.g*, spills' 
something, wets himself, etc.): 

1' — child is almost never upset. He immediately takes care of 
the situation himself without seeking any aid or comfort. 

. 2-- 
3" 
4— 

5 — child is almost always upset. He cries or calls for his Mother 
and/or immediately seeks aid and comfort from an adult. 



CC. When child is participating in an activity: 

1 — child nearly always ♦becomes involved in and enjoys only an 
activity that he was allowed to choose and in which he can 
do as he pleases. 

2" 

' 3~ 

4 — ^ 

5 — child nearly" always becomes involved in and enjoys only an 
, activity which is planned and directed by an adult. 

DD. When child is expected to do something by himself: 

1 — child can nearly always perform routine activities (e.g., 
dressings toileting, eating, playing, etc.) without adult ^ 
h6lp. He- can also carry out clear requests or directions 

and plan; some activities by hir»sel£. 

2- - • 

3~ ' • 
4~ . 

5 — child can almost never perform even simple routine activities 
without adult help. He cannot carry out clear requests or 
directions or plan any activities by himself. 



^ EE. When it is necessary for the child to play by himself: 

1 — child can nearly always play happily by himself* 

^ ^ ' 3- ' 

5 — child is almost never able to occupy himself. He must have 
adults or other children to play with^ 
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VI. Independence (Cont'd.) 

FF. When child has difficulty with another chlld\(e.g., a fight, 
or a quarrel, other child refuses to share, 

1 — child nearly always settles the dispute to his own satis- 
faction without adult attention or help. 

2~ 
3~ 
4~ 

5 — child nearly always cries and/or in some way demands help 
from an adult or other child. 



GG.. When Mother picks up child after an absence (e.g., from day care, 
babysitter, play group, or friend's house): 

1 — child nearly always ignores Mother's return and continues 
with ongoing activities. 

2— 

4~ ; 

5 — child nearly ^always shows relief at Mother's return. He clings 
^ or in some '\yay demands the Mother's attention. 

. * i 

i « 
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TASK MEASURES IN CORRELATION MATRIX 
[Significant (r>, 20,p<,01) task-task correlations in parentheses] 



Sex-Role ^ 

1. Masculinity of toy preference (5, 19, 20, 21, 29, 43, 48, 52, 60) 

2. Number of masculine choices (5, 19, 20, 21, 48, 52, 60) 

3. Number of feminine choices (5, 19, 20, 21, 29, 43, 52, 60) 

4. Number of neutral choices (17) 

5. Number of occupational choices (1, 2, 3, 15, 17) 

d 

Self-Concept (Face Game) 

6. Friends rating 
1. Happy rating 

8, Brave rating (35) 

9* Pretty rating 
10- Strong rating (24, 46, 47, 48, 5^^, 58) 
11 Good rating 

12/ Smart rating (15, 18, 35, 73) 

13, Mother Love rating 

Impulse-Control 

14, Draw-A-Line, Tr, '1 time (17, 1?, 20, 21) 

15, Draw-A-Line, Tr, 2 time (5., 12, 17, 19, 20, 21, 23, 36) 

16, - Draw-A-Line difference score 

17, Puil-A-String time (4, 5, 19, 20, 36, 65) ' 

18- Mischel-Delay of Reward (12, 68) 

Dr-aw-A-Person 

19- Articulation of Male drawing (1, 2, 3, 14, 15, 17, 29, 36) 

20- Articulation of Female Drawing (1, 2, 3, 14, 15, 17) 

21, Articulation of Self Drawing (1, 2, 3, 14, 15, 36, 52) 

22, Sex-detail difference score 

23, Number of emotional problems (15, 36, 74) 

Curiosity , 

24, Box selected (10) 

25* Percent novel matiipulated after choice (70, 76) 

26. Approach rating 

27. Manipulation rating 

28. Question-asking rating 

29. Composite curiosity score (1, 3, 19) 

30. Number of different toys manipulated (Fitst 2 minutes) 

31. Number of changes in toys manipulated (First 2 minutes) 

32. Number of changes in toys manipulated (Last 2 minute period) (67, 

70, 73) 

Berlyne Shapes - - 

33. Number of high complexity preferences (75) 

34. Number of items viewed before complaint 



TASK MEASURES IN CORRELATION MATRIX (contM.) 
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Achievement Motivation (picture preference) 

35. Number of physical achievement choices (8, 12) 

36. Number of non-physical achievement choices (15, 17, 19, 21, 23) 

37. Number of physical non-achievement choices 

38. Number of non-physical non-achievement choices (48, 56) 

Academic Achievement (memory task) 

39. First estimate * 

40. Second estiitiate 

41. Attainment discrepancy 

42. Goal discrepancy 

Physical Achievement (bean bag) 

43. Distance (tr. 1)(1, 3) 

44. Distance (tr.-2) 

45. Distance (tr. ^) 

46. Predicted Success (tr. 1) (10) 

47. Predicted Success (tr. 2) (10, 73, 76) 

. 48. , Predicted Success (tr. 3) (1, 2, 10,. 38) 

T 49. Predicted Sucqess- (tr. .4) 

50. Actual Success jj^^l^.l) 

51. Actual Success ftr. 2) 

52. Actual Success (tr. 3) (1, 2, 3, 21) 

53. Actual Success (tr. 4) 

54. Attainment Discrepancy (tr. 1) (10) 

55. Attaimaent Discrepancy (tr. 2) 

56. Attainment Discrepancy (tr. 3) (38) 

57. Attainment Discrepancy (tr. 4) 

58. Goal Discrepancy (tr. 2) (10) 

59. Goal Discrepancy (tr. 3) 

60. Goal Discrepancy (tr. 4) (1, 2, 3) 

Attachment (Who Stories) 

61. Happy - X non-family adult choice 

62. Happy - X parent choices 

63. * Happy - X child choices 

64. Sick - X non-family adult choices 

65. Sick - % parent choices (17) 

66. Sick - % child choices 

67. Frustrated - % non-family adult choices (32) 

68. Frustrated - X parent choices (18) 

69. Frustrated - %. child choices " ^ 

70. Sad - % non-family adult choices (25, 32) J| 

71. Sad - % parent choices 

72. Sad - % child choices 

73. Undecided - % non-family adult choicies (12, 32, 47) 

74. Undecided - % parent choices (23) 

75. Undecided - % child choices (33) 

76. Scared - % non-family adult choices (25, 47) 

77. Scared - Z parent choices 

78. Scared - X child choice 
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APPENDIX F 
MOTHER INTERVIEW 



General Description . • 

'i 

Question: If you were to describe X to someone who didn't know him, 
what kinds of things would you say? What stands out to 
you mo8t*about X? 

Scale: 1 — Positive description 
2 

5 — Negative description 



Res trie tiveness 

Question: What kinds of rules do you have about what X can and can't 
do? 

Probes: A. Do you have any policies about p^ck up toys, cleaning 
up his room, etc, 

^ ' B. Are there any restrictions on wher^ X can play in the 
house? 

I 

Do you have any bound|ries outside? How far can X go 
away from the house without- asking? 



D, At the table, do you have any policy about X*s eating 
everything on his plate? If he doesn't clean up his 
plate and wants a snack later, how do you typicalJLy 
respond? 

E. When is X's bedtime? Is that a fixed time or does it 
vary on weekends or depend on TV programs? 

Scale: 1 — Parents* standards for child's conduct are restrictive 

beyond all reasonable interpretation of either the child* 
welfare or family convenience. 

2— 

3 — Standards and regulations - are moderate in number and scop 
child allowed considerable freedom within specified limit 

5 — Standards are both scarce and mild; extent of the child' 
freedom borders on neglect. 
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MOTHER INTERVIEW (Cont'd.) 



III. Democracy- explanations , 

Question: Some parents think that it's important to give children 

reasons for why they* re supposed to do and not do certain 
things. Other parents think that their child should 
simply do what he's told with or without a reason. What 
» do you think about it? 

Probe: Do you ever find yourself saying, "Just do it" or "do it, 
because I said so"? 

Scale: 1 — High reasoning 
2~ 

3~ - 

4~ ""^ 
5 — Dictatorial 



IV. Democracy- part in rule-maki'ng* J\ V-"^ 

Question: Some parents think their child should have a say in setting 
up rules ^itrfTti^ behavior. Other parents think that the 
child has no business in helping make the rules. What do 
you thi^rtc? ^ ^ . 

Probes: A. Would you listen to X if he had some reason why he 

thought he should be allowed to do something, or would 
you think he was being sassy? 

B: Does X help, pick out his own clothes at all? 

Scalp: Rate thg^parent's tendency to ishare with the crhild the 

formulation of regulations - for the child's conduct. Does 
the parent give the child a voice in determining what 
policy shall be? Or, does the parent hand down the 
established policy from above? Rate independent of restrict- 
*veness^ of regulations or extent policies are wise. Consider 
both whether or not the parent consults with child at ali» 
and whether he considers the child's wishes. 

Ir-Parent will endure inconvenience and some risk to child's 
welfare in giving child large share in policy forming. ^ 
Consults with child in formulating policies whenever 
possible. 

2~ 

3 — Parent neither democratic nor dictatorial deliberately. 

Follows most practical or easiest course in most situations. 

4„ 

5 — Parent dictates policies without regard to. child's wishes. 
.Never consults child when setting up regulations. 
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MOTHER INTERVIEW (Cont'd.) 



V .• Direction of Evaluation 

Question: Some parent^ find it difficult to praise their chilcTat 

all because no matter how simple the task, the child seems 
to always goof things "up some way. He can't seem to do 
anything right. Do you ever feel thi^ way about X? 

Probes: A, How would you react if X had worked very hard makinig 
his bed but it 'still came out sort of lumpy? 

B, How about when X makes a picture and yo'u're not quite 
sure what it is - how would you say ,you typically 
respond? 

Scale: 1 — Warm, unambiguous approval and praise of even rather 
ordinary behavior, - Shortcomings of child overlocrtced 
or excused. 

2~ 

3 — Balance in evaluation. Praise or disapproval given 
depending on the merits of the child* s behavior, 

4~ 

5 — Parent always finding fault. Ignores or even belittles 
praiseworthy behavibf, picking out minor details to 
s criticize disproportionately, 

VI, Aggression- towards adults 

\\ 

Question: SoWtimes a child will get mad at his parents and hit or 
kick or call them names. How much of this do you allow? 
How do you handle X if he acts this 'way? 

Probes: Av;%iow do you generally react if X says, "l hate you" or 
"I don't like you any more"? 

B. Do you ever punish X for that sort of thing? . (If so) 
How? Do you ever spanl^ X for getting mad at you? 

Scale: 1 — Encourages adult aggression 
2~ 
3— 
4— 

5— Punishes adult aggression 



VII, Aggression- peer 

Question: How about when X is playing with some other children and 
gets into an argument or a fight; how do you handle this 
situation? 
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MOTHER INTERVIEW (Cont'd.) 



VII. Aggression- peer (Cont'd.) 



Probe: A. Do you ever punish X for fighting? How? 

Scale: yRate the parent on the extent to which he allows and/or 
encourages aggressive behavior. Aggressive behavior may 
include angry verbalizations, hitting, kicking, fighting, 
etc. 

1 — Encourages aggression a^ means of getting his way 
' 2-" 

3 — Tolerant of moderate amount, especially if in self- 
defense 

4— , • 

•5 — Punishes aggression by reprimand or spanking #^ 

Have you ever encouraged X to fight back? | 

1 — Often . . ' \ 

2~ 

3" 

4- - 

5 — Never 



VIII. Cooperation- method of encouragement . 

Question: Is there anything that you do to try to get X to be more 
cooperative and to share better? 



Probe: A. Do you even try giving X reasons for why he should 

cooperate or help? What kinds of things do you say? 

Scale: Rate manner in which parent encourages cooperative behavior 
in chilli. Does the parent give mandate; or does parent ' 
give reasons for cooperating with adults and peers. 
Cooperative behavior includes taid.ng turns, helping, working 
together on common goal6, etc. \ 

1 — Parent expects and praises cooperative behavior. Gives 
reasons for cooperating. Attempts to. help child under- 
^ stand benefits of cooperation for self and for others. * 
2— 

3 — Parent expects cooperation but does little in way of 
praise, reasoning or punishment to obtain results. No 
characteristic way of handling cooperation training. 

5 — Parent expects and demands cooperation but gives no 
reasons or explanations. Child expected to obey coop- 
eration demand because parent says so. Punishment 
threatened or administered for not cooperating upon 
demand. 
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MOTHER INTERVIEW (Cont'd.) 



VIII, Cooperation- method of encouragement (Cont'd.) 

Note:^ Parent may not expect or demand cooperation .but have the 
view that Children mUwSt fight it out for themselves with 
no adult intervention* If parent fits this view check 
here 



IX, Sex-Role 

Question: Some parents think that there are some activities and 
toys that should be just for girls and some' for boys. 
Other parents don't think it makes any difference 'what a 
child plays with or does. What do you think? How about 
when-X is older; how important do you think it is for 
girls to behave like girls and boys'^like- boys? 

Probes: A. (if male child) Does it bother you if a boy plays 

with clothes, likes to play dress up or wants to try 
fingernail polish? Would you buy a doll for X if he 
wanted it? 

B. (if female child) Are there times when you tell X to 
act more "lady like''? 

C. (for both male, and female) Is there an age when you 
think it will be important to you that your child be 
primarily interested in girl/boy activities and toys? 

Scale: Rate the extent to which parent expects and encourages sex- 
appropriate behavior in the child. Does the parent place 
high valuf^ on appropriate sex-behavior? Is mild punished 
or teased for engaging in opposite-sex activities; or is 
he encouraged to do whatever he wants, irrespective of sex- 
appropriateness? 

1 — Parent very clear about what is proper behavior for little 
boys and girls. Discourages and/or punishes opposite sex 
activities and toys. Parenf is of ten- upset by any 
interest by the child in opposite. sex activities an^ toys. 

2~ 

3 — Parent. sha^s approval for , sex -appropriate behavior but 
is not' upset^by .the child engaging in opposite se^^ 
behavior . 

4~ ' ' ' ' . ^ ^ ' 

5 — Parent consciously, attempts to interest child in opposite 
/ sex behaviors. Fncourages opposite sex behaviors as "much 

or more than appropriate sex behavior. 
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ftOTHER INTERVIEW (Cont'd.) 



X» Attention 



Question: Some parents feel children need a lot of attention. Others 
feel that attention spoils the child. What do you think? ^ 



Probe: . A. How do you generally respond if X asks for help on 
something that you know he knows how to do? 

Scale: 1— Early self-help ' - 

.2— ' ■ . ' - 

3- 

5 — Late self-help 



XII! Readiness of Explanation / * o • 

Question: , Most children are pretty inquisitive and ask a lot of 

questions. They seem to want to know wh^t everything is "and 
why it's the way it is- Some parents ^eel tonrtented by all 
the whats and whys. Others enjoy and encourage it. How do 
you react to X's asking a lot of questions?^^ Do you usually 
try to answer them? ' , ' 



^P^be: 



A. Would you sav vou generally enjoy J('s questions or do 
they -sometimes get on your nerves? ; 
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Probes: A. Do you think a Mother can 'give a child too much 

attention? .J^- 

B. How do you feel about a Mother's getting down and ^ 
playing the' child's games sometimes? 

Scale : 1 — Necessary 
2~ 
3~ 

4— ^ . 

^ 5 — Spoils 

XI. Babying- self-help 

Question: Some parents^think that a child should learn to do things 
^ for himself as soon as possible. Other parents feel that 

* most children usually will need help with most tasks for 

9 quite a long time. (e.g., dressing self, picking up toys, 

eating, going to school, making something) What do yqu 
think? 



MOTHER INTERVIEW (Cont'd.) 



XII. Readiness of Explanatloty (Cont'd.) 



Scale: Rate the parent's tendency to satisfy the child's intell- 
ectual curiosity. Does the parent readily resp^ond to the 
child's "Why?" and "How?" questions; or is the child 
thwarted in attempts to get information and explanation 
from the parent? * 

1 — Never too preoccupied to answer child ' s 'questions as 
adequately as possible. % Anticipates questions. 
Encourages curiosity with willing explanation. 

2 — 

3 — Will answer questions if convenient but does not 
actively encourage curiosity-based question. 

A — 

5 — Thwarts child's curiosity. Discourages question asking. 



XIII. Achievement 



Question: When your child is learning a new skill or a new game, 

how important is it to you that he do very well compared 
with other children? 

Probe: A. Do you think you would be disappointed if your child 
were not at least a^2^rage on most things he tries? 

B. Is it important to you that X ^always tries his best? 

Scale: Rate extent parent shows concern with child's succeeding, 
being the best in "Academic, social and/or physical skills. 

1 — Parent expects and praises accomplishments ±ri activities. 
Makes comparisons with other children, always wanting to 
know if her child is doing better than average (be the 
-best); • , ' 

2 — (Be about same as others). 

3 — Praises child's accomplishments but is onlv concerned 
"^at child is happy and doing "the best he can"t Does 

^not push child to be thfe best (do his best). 

4 — (Doesn/t. matter ; up to child). 

5 — Litjile attention or concern for the quality of child '^s 
.f V accomplishn\ents . No push for child to "succeed" or do 

well. Parent may be disinterested in child or emphasi2:e 
"being a good boy or girl" (nbt getting into trouble) 
more than achievements in activities. 
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MOTHER INTERVIEW (Cont'd.) 1. 



XIV.' Acceleration Attempt 



, Question: Are there Jny*special activities that you do with your 

child or enroll \\±m in, .in an attempt to help him do well? 

^ (See response to **Babying" question and use in making 

rating). 

Scale: Rate the extent to which the parent strives to increase 
. ' the rate at which the child is developing. Is the parent 

overly concerned about* the child's mental and physical 
progress? Does the parent deliberately seek to train 
tlja child in vario.us mental or motor skills which are 
not yet essential at his age; or is the child expected 
to "grow naturally"; or is the child shielded from 
accelerational influences? 

1 — Parent subjects child to regular and intensive training 
to develop'more mature mental and/or physical skills. 

2" , . 
* 3 — Child expected to ."grow naturally". Attempts to provide 
stimulation but little attempts to* provide ^deliber^te 
training for more mature skills. ^ 

5 — Protects child from accelerating influences to the 

point that the parent attempts to hold back growing up. 



XV. Acceptance- on being ^parent 

Question: Many parents wonder if parenthood is worthwhile. For others 
it's the only thing that, gives their lives meaning. Do you 
enjov being a parenc or do you sometimes wonder what's good 

about it? 

* "« 

Probe: A. Knowing what you know now about what your life has been 
like and what it's like with kids, do you think you 
would do it againT-^^ 

Scale: 1 — Enjoy parenthood; child viewed 'as positive addition 
to life 

• 2—' * 
3— 

A- * - . . 

I^-Dislike and resent; child seen as* intrusion and obstacle. 
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MOTHER INTERVIEW (Cont'd.) 

,*XVI. Resentment 

Question: Some parents say that thev find themselves resenting the 
time, responsibility and financial burden of children. 
Do^ you ^ver find that part getting you down? 

Scale: 1 — Not resent 
2— 

4~ 

5 — Resent a lot 



XVII. Acceptance- life style 

Question: Most parents say that their lives (life style) are 

different with children. How much do you think parents 
ought to let their lives be altere^d by having children? 

Scale: 1 — Alter 
2" 

^ 

4~ 

5 — Not alter 



XVIII. Goals 

Question: The last question has to do with your goals for X-. What 
would you say would be youV goals for X? What type of 
person would you like to see him grow up to be? 

Probes: A. Do you care, how far X goes through school? 

i 

B. Do you think you would be disappointed If X never 
married and had a famllv of his own? 

Rate major theme, education level, and marriage goals \ 
separately. - ^ \ 



Education Scal.e: ' 7^^-^' I 

1 — Don't care how far 

2 — Flnl^sh high school; not care beyond 
/ , 3 — Would like college; but not push 

4 — Will make college available and encourage 

5 — Definitely want child to attend college 

\ 
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MOTHER INTERVIEW (ContM.) 



kvui. Goals '(ContM.) 

Marriage Scale: 



1 — Don ' t care 
2~Up to child 

3 — Would be disappoirited if not marry, bt^t won't show it 
.4 — Want marriage and children, but not too early 
5 — Want marriage and children 



General Goals Scale: 

< 1 — No specific goals 

2 — Be happy 

3 — Know. self; find peace 

4 — Be liked by others 

s.^ ; 5 — Not get into trouble 

) 6 — Be responsible; respectable 

7 — Be professional; have career 



4 

' / » 

V 
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APPENDIX G 

mo STORY INSTRUCTIONS, STORIES, 
. AND PICTURES 



General Instructions 

(Seat child at table and place cl^osed book on table.) 

I'm going to tell you some stories. These are not regular stories like 
Little Red Riding Hood. These are special stories where you have to 
pretend. I bet you can pretendl You pretend the story is about 

(child's name) and think, "How would it feel if that 

story happened to me? What would that make me feel like?" Okay? Then 
at the end of the story, you tell me who you would like to have with 
you in the story. What person would you like to be with if that story 
happened to you. Okay? 

First, let's think of all the people you know. Okay? Can you 
tell me the name of somebody you know? (The child was encouraged to 
include people from all of the following: family, neighborhood peers, 
day care peers, teachers, grandparents, cousins, aunts and uncles, non- 
related adults.) 

Stories 

Happy . This is a happy story. Here are the pictures. Let.'s 
pretend that you get to go to this magic candy land where everything 
is made out of candy and cake and ice-cream. Look, here's an ice-cream 
cone apartment house, and here's a candy cane road - it runs from this 
apartment house down here, up by this cupcake house and on up to this 
birthday cake house* Where do you think you would live? See all these 
little flowers. They're made of candy. If you get hungry, you can just 
pick a flower and eat it. You know what else is in the magic land? 
There is a real pony that kids can ride. He's a nice one. And a real 
car - just like a grown up's. With a motor and everything - that kids 
can drive - it's just for kids. And see this sign?' It points the way 
to a giant tov store where there's all the toys in the world. And it's 
a special store because you don't have to pay for the toys. The 
storeman just gives them to you. And, in this magic land you can do 
anything you want all the time, and no one ever gets made at yoifc> 
Would you be pretty happy there? 

(Very excitedly say) Well > let^ s pretend you get to go to the 
magic candy land. Who would you^ke with you? Wken you feel very 
happy what person do you like to have with vou? Tell me the name of 
someone you want to take with you - a person. 

(After first and second responses) Is there anyone else or is ' 
that all? (After third and successive responses) Is that all? " 
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AND PICTURES (Cont'd.) 
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' Sick . This is a story about being sick. Have you ever been sick? 
(If , child says no, asTc him to pretend just for now.) Let's pretend 
that you were playing outside one day and' have a good time, until all 
of a sudden you didn't feel verv well, and you thought you were a little 
siQk because your head hurt and your stomach hurt, and you felt like you 
were going to throw up (make face like you are sick). ,Did that ever 
happen to you? (If yes) That's yucky isn't it? You don't feel good 
and it's not much fun. (If no) Well let 's. pretend you threw up. Do 
you know what that would feel like? It feels really yucky. 

Well let's pretend you were really sick and vou had to go to bed 
and take medicine to make you well. If that happened and you were sick 
in bed and you felt;^really bad with a stomach ache, who would you like 
to have with you? Vho do you like to have with you when you feel sick? 

Frustrated . Here's a story about when you can't do something 
because it's too hard. Let's pretend you were playing with this lion 
puzzle. Have you ever worked a puzzle? (If no, explain what puzzles 
are.) Let's pretend you were working this one and you got all the 
pieces out and started putting them back. You got all these back in, 
but there were all these others that you couldn't find a place for. 
You know why? The puzzle was too hard for a 4 year old. It had 20 
pieces and it was just too hard. (If child insists he could do it, 
tell him to pretend it was too hard even for him.) Let's pretend you 
wanted to put the puzzle away and play with something else. But, you 
couldn't get anything else until you got the puzzle back together. 
You didn't want to lose the pieces. So you tried and tried to put all 
the pieces together, but you still couldn't get them all in, no matter 
how hard you tried. And you got mad at that dumb old puzzle (hit puzzle) 
because it was too hard for you. Did you ever get made because you 
couldn't do something, because it was just too hard? Did that ever 
happen to you? Sometimes things are just too hard, aren't, they? Well, 
when you feel mad when you can't do something because it's too hard, 
who do you like to have with you? . *^ 

Sad. This is a sad story about a pet. What kind of pet would you 
like this to be a story about? <Just one) Okay. Let's pretend you 

h'ave a pet and you love your because he's your friend 

and he loves you' too. He's your pet (fondly), and you have fun together. 
You feed him and he follows you around sometimes when you're playing. 
But one day, you know what? Let's pretend your ' got sick (sadly). 
And you toQk care of him and you tried to make him yell. And you even 
took him to the doctor and the doctor gave him some medicine and tried 
to make him well.:. but he didn't get well (sad). And he got sicker and 
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WHO STORY INSTRUCTIONS, STORIES, 
AND PICTURES (Cont'd.) 

sicker... and one day let's pretend lie died (very sad voice and face). 
And you were so sad because he was your friend and you loved him. and 
then he died. Wouldrf't that be sad? I bet vou might even cry a little 
bit. Well, if that happened, who would you want to be with? When you 
are very sad, who do you like to have with you? (If child says animal^ 

from the page of pictures) Let's turn the page over since 

is dead, (Then repeat) When you are really sad, what person do you 
want to have with you? 

Uncertain. This is a story about when you can't make your mind 
up. Let's pretend that it's your birthday and somebody came up to you 

and said, " (child's name) , since it's your birthday, you get 

to go to a big toy store and pick out one toy for your birthday present." 
So you went to the toy store, and when you got there, there were all 
these toys (point to picture) and even more. There were 100 toys I 
And you looked at all those toys and you liked a whole bunch, but you 
could just have one. There were so many toys, you couldn't make up 
your mind - you couldn't even decide. Sometimes it's hard to choose, 
isn't it, because they're so many nice things. (If child poiiyfe^ to one 
and says "I want that one", direct his attention to other attractive 
toys.) Let's pretend you couldn't make. up your mind. If that happened 
to you, who would you like to have with you at the toy store? 

Scared . ^This one is a scarey story. Do you like scarey stories? 
(If child balks, explain that the story is just pretend.) Let's pretend 
that you were taking a walk in these woods in the afternoon. You were 
having a good time, watching the birds and looking at flowers, but all 
of a sudden you realized you had taken such a long walk that it wasn't 
afternoon anymore; it was night time. And the moon had come up and it 
was darki You looked around, but you didn't even know the way back. 
You were lostm a!ll alone in the forest. That would be scarey wouldn't 
it? Let's pretend you turned around and looked at the trees and they 
didn't look like trees anjrmore. In the dark they looked scarey - like 
they had big arms and were trying to get you (make motions like you're 
a tree trying to get child). And you know what happened next? You 
heard a loud noise (make loud scarey noise), and you didn't know what 
it was, did you? You thought it might be a bear, or a wolf, or a monster, 
or a ghostll You were so scaredl Wouldn't you be scared? (Jf S^ says 
no) I would be scared. Let's pretend you were really scared, okay? 

Well, think about that. If you were there in the forest, all alone, 
lost , in the dark with .the scarey trees and the loud noises and the 
monster about to get you - who would you want to have with you? 

\ ^ ' ' . ' 
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APPENDIX H 



ANCHORS ^ej'FACEY.AME SUBSCALES 

The descriptions for all 5 scale points are presented for the. 
first subscale^^ For other subscales only the descriptions anchoring. 
thS ends are presented here. They were similar In form to^those for^ 
the first subscale. The number preceding** each description indicates 
its point value. S^x-appropriate pronouns were used in »all actual 
descriptions. ^ * ^ ' 

Subscale 1^ Friends-No Frighds ' 

5~This child over here has lots of friends. All the kids like 
to play with him all the time. He has the most friends. 

^ 4 — This child ha^ pretty many frl^ends, too. He doesn't have as 
many friends as this boy, but he has.>pretty many friends. 
Most of the kids like to play with him. 

3 — This child has some friends. He doesn*t have too many friend 
but he's' got some. Some childrep like to play with him. 

2~This child do esn't have many friends; lie only has a few 
friends. Only a few kids like to , play with him. 

l~This child doesn't have any friends at all. None cf the kids 
" likes to play with him. (If S^ asks why face has no friends, 
say, "I don't know, but none of the kids JLikes to play^with 
him.") 

' #^ 

/i ,Suhscale 2 : Happy-Sad 

"S-rrhis child is happy all the^tim^. He wag never sadj^ He's 
. alwa^^s happy anjd laughing and having a good time. 

- X**'f-*'^5his,,"c^^ is very sad. He's always sad and never happy. ^ 
HeS^-^tilie saddest one. / , . 0l 

Sul^sjcale - 3 : Brave-Scared ^ * 

' " — ' — 

5— ^This 6hild is very brave. Of all the four^yea^^ old boys/girlj 
hie^Vs; the bravest one. He's not afraid o£ anything, * even 
mon^t^rs or ghosts. He's never scara*. (If S Asks, is he 




[ion^t^rs or ghosts. He's never scaratf. _ 
i^^j^;of X, say, "no, he's not afraid of anything.") 

1 — This <:}Tl'ld is the scaredest one. He's not brave at all. 
He's ^^iraid of everything. He's afraid of' the dark) and 
afraid to be by himself, and afraid of animals, and people 
he doesn't know. He's scared all the time. « ^ 
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t-^ ANCHORS FOR FACE GAME SUBSCALFS (ContM.) 

Subscale Pretty-Ugly 

5 — This child is >l\e prettiest one. Of all the four year old 
boys/girls he's rhe nrettiest one, and a lot of times people 
say, "My, what a'p'^^y bby/girl." (Note: Boys did not 
comprehend the word hai^sope and had no objection* to being 
called pretty.) 

1 — This child is very ugly i^bking. He's not pretty at all. 

Of all the four year old b(Ws/girls he's the ugliest one, ^ and 
a lot of times people say, *My, what an ugly little boy/girl.." 

Subscale 5 : Strong-Weak 

5 — This child is really strong. Of all the four year old boy/ 
girls he is the 'strongest one. He has a Idt^ of muscles and 
he can run really fast and lift up heavy things. He's the 
strongest one. 

1 — This boy/girl is the weakest one. He doesn't have any muscles ^ 
and can't lift things and he's a very slow runner. He's the 
weakest one. * 

Subscale 6 : Good-Bad 

5 — This child is the best one. He's always goo.d. He always does 
exactly what his mother tells him and what the other grown-ups 
tell him. He's always good and he's never bad. 

1— This child is very bad. He never does what his mother tells 
him or what the other grown-ups tell him. He's always doing«r 
things he's not supposed to do, and he never does what he's 
supposed to do. He's always bad and never good. "He's the 
baddest one of all. 

* 

9 

Subscale 7 : ,Smart-Dumb ^ 

5 — This child is very smart. Of all the four year old boys/girls 
he's the smartest one. He*s so smart that he can almost re'ad 
and write and spell and count. He's almost as smart as his mom. 

1 — This child is the dumbest one. If.you. trv to tell him something, 
he never understands. If he tries to do something, he always 
messes it up and does it wrong because he is so dumb. 
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ANCHORS FOR FACF SUBSCALFS (Cont'dO 

Subscale 8 ; Perceived Maternal Acceptance-Rejection 

5 — This child thinks his mother loves him a whole lot because ♦* 
she likes to play with him whenever she can, and she makes 
him happy. This little bov/girl thinks his mother is really 
happy she has a little boy/girl to love. ^ * * 

1 — This is a boy/girl who thinks his mother doesn't love him , 
at all. His mother doesn't^ike to play with him at all and 
his mother makes him sad. This little boy/girl thinks that ^ 
his mother would be happier if she didn't have a little boy/ . 
girl,. ; ^ 



r 
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... . APPENDIX I 

a 

PICTURE MEMORY INSTRUCTIONS 

Do you know what it means to remember something W Well, let's" see. 
(Show wagon picture.) What's the name of this»pictu^e? That'ff rightl 
Now, df I turn this picture over, cover it up, and then, say, (child's 
name), cjo you remember the name of the picture, what wquld you say? ^ 
How did you know that! You can't even see the picture any more but 
you know what it^is. You must have remembered it — you didn't forget. 

We're going to try. to remember some more names of pictures ;^ow. 
See these circles (lay out pag^s as talk) . T^iey mean that there are 
three different pictures on the other side. -And on this page, there 
are four different pictures; on this page five different pictures; 
...eight different pictures. 

I'm going to ask you to remember the n^^s of the pictures on one 
of these pages. Let's pretend that these are circles on my hand. I'll, 
turn the page over like this, (turn hand so child sees palm), and you 
can tell me the names. Then, I 'Upturn it back over and all you'll see 
are the circles. Then, I'll say, (child's name), do you remember the 
names of the pictures? That'.s. jus r^the. same as we did with the wagon 
picture, isn't it? 

first, liet me tell you something about these. pictures. Most child- 
ren can remember three pictures; that's pretty easy. It's not too hard 
to remember three pictures. * But, you know, up here we have eight 
pictures. ' That's a lot, isn't it? Not very many children can remember 
eight pictures. That's pretty hard. It's pretty tough to remember the 
names of eight pictures . 

You know, I wonder how' many pictures you think that (child's hame) 
^an remember. Which page do you think you want to try? OPoiiit to ?he , 
page with three pictures):^^ Do you think three pictures like^nost 
children, or do you think more — do you think 4 , or 5 , or 6 , or 7 , or 8? 
How many do you think ybu can remember; which page* do you want to try? 
You ^choose the page that you think you'll be able to remember all the 
names of the pictures- on. • ' ''^ 

(Show child page he selects and ask him to hame the pictures. Then 
turn it over and ask for 'recall. If child does not rattle th^m off, 
prompt after each with,' "What else did you see?" When child has 
finished recall, tell how many he has remembered and show whicb.ones Hy 
turning over the page and pointing. Then ask him to pretend that there 
were all new pictures. Ask him how many he thinks he ^would* want to^ try 
to remember this time.) * . * \ 
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